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Preface 


Bccnusc of my interest in die Harmony of the Spheres, over die years I have read 
widely in that unclassifiable corner of literauirc sonicdmes described as 
“metaphysical,” “esoteric,” or “occult.” In its earlier stages, my search was 
mainly for musical allusions and for understanding of their context. Later, when 
several themes forced themselves on me by sheer repeddon from one text to 
another, I began to note them whenever I came across them, and the field of my 
research expanded commensurably. 

One of these recurrent themes was die Pole. I came to it first because an 
interest in theories of the Harmony of the Spheres involves one in quesdons of 
cosmology, astronomy, and to a lesser extent astrology. Beside the more obvious 
themes that relate direedy to the musical system, such as the twelve signs of the 
zodiacandtheseven visible planets, I wasstruck by die repeated mendonofsomc 
mystery concerni ng the poles, both those of the earth and of die heavens. /Vlmost 
every major writer had something to say about it. 

Once I started to concentrate on die polar dicine, I quickly found that diere 
was a school of thought which held that the earth’s poles had shifted in the past, 
with significant results for whatever creatures were inhabidng it. Likewise, a 
group of authorities—more occult than scientific, in this instance—warned diat 
the poles would shortly be shifting again. The investigation of this topic became 
the starting-point for the present book, and constitutes one of its major themes. 
The .short first part (Chapters 1-2) oudincs the situation that supposedly 
obtained before the poles shifted, which is closely allied to the mytholog)' of a 
lost Golden Age. 

One of the supposed results of a “non-shifted” pole, according to several 
sources, was that the H)q>crborcan or Arctic regions were foniierly fit for human 
habitation. VA^at manner of people lived there, and what has become of them? 
Asking these questions led me into w'atcrs that became progressively deeper and 
more perilous, and I have tried to replicate my experience in the arrangement of 
Part Two, “The Northern Lights.” Step by step, it moves from theories of the 
Arctic, Arv'an or Nordic race to the point at which respectable science discarded 
the idea, leaving it to be picked up and used as a political weapon by the pseudo¬ 
scientists of the Third Reich. 
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PREFACE 


One might hnNx* thought that the idea of the “Aryan Race” died with HitJer in 
1945, having contributed to the unforgettable cruelties of the Nazis toward 
Jews, SlaN'S, Gypsies, and other “non-Aryan” individuals. But not only has it 
survived the fall of the Third Reich: it has continued to inspire a worldwide 
group of csotcricists who combine an engagement in the spiritual path with an 
attitude to Nazism ranging from compliance to cntliusiasm. 

'fhe reader will find that the people in question are far from beingsemiliterate 
inhabitants of the lunatic fringe. They are highly intelligent, cultivated, and 
familiar with the literature and techniques of esotericism (yoga, meditation, 
alchemy etc.). However, they share, to a man, a certain combination of themes 
tliat are avidly cultivated in circles which my academic colleagues would shun 
like tlie plague. These include UFOs, e.vtratcrrestrials, the Hollow Earth, 
Hitler’s survival, Nazi bases still C-\isting in polar regions, and those “spiritual 
centers” called Agartha and Shambhala. Both the Arctic and the Antarctic loom 
large in this m)thological melee, which is analyzed in Part'rhrcc (Chapters 7- 
10). Here I have tried above all to separate the sense from the nonsense, and to 
trace each rank growth to its roots. The reader may agree with me in suspecting 
that there is “something” behind all of this. Maybe he or she will know what it 
is: I do not, but I think that it is time to put up a warm'ng sign saving “Watch this 
space.” 

Tlic fourth part of tlic book (Chapters 11-13) is an attempt to come to tenns 
with this material, using whatever tools the snidy of comparative religion and 
esoteric practice has provided. I believe that there arc realities and truths that 
stand inviolate, whatever abuse is made of them for egotistic or political reasons. 
Christianity is one repository of such truths; the historv’ of Christianity, an 
appalling example of such abuses. But it seems to me that there has been another 
spiritual stream in the West, parallel to Christianity, tliat I call die “Polar 
tradition.” Having shown this at its worst in the Nazis, in Chapter Thirteen I 
give my impression of it at its highest, as exemplified by the mystical philoso¬ 
phers of mcdicv’al Persia. 

Finally, and again in a spirit of “agnostic suspicion,” this book returns to the 
theme of the polar shift, its histor)% mechanism, and causes. In presenting the 
mass of contradictory theories in Part Five (Chapters 14-18), I respect the 
c.\amples of Charles Fort, the American collcaor of anomalies, who was content 
to document the facts that challenge “consensus reality”; and, more recendy, 
Jacques Vallce, the writer on UFOs who emphasizes the .scriousne.ss of the 
phenomenon while discouraging emotional and premature conclusions. As in 
my profession, die teaching of undergraduates, my intention is to equip the 
reader for an informed and open-minded consideration of these ideas. 

I take pleasure in thanking those who have found, lent, or given me books and 
articles used in writing/IrXTon Christopher Bamford, Deborah Belle Forman, 
Janet Godwin, Nicholas Goodrick-Clarkc, Hans Thomas Hakl, Sean King, 
Joan Matthew'S, and a Friend in low'a. Especial thanks are due to Arthur Versluis 
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and to niywifcjanctforthcircoinmcntson the manuscript, and to David Fidclcr 
and Cynthia Wcber-Browncll at Phancs Press. I am also grateful for the 
indispensable help ofDarid Hughes of the Colgate University Interlibrarj'Loan 
Service, and of the Librarv^ of Congress, which generously lent Landig’s and 
Serrano’s books when all otlier sources failed. Most of the research on Saint- 
Yves d’AIvcydrc, Agartha, and Shambhala w'as done in Paris and Lyon with the 
help of a Grant-in-Aid from the American Council of Learned Societies, a 
Travel to Libraries Grant from the National Endowment for the Humanities, 
and a grant from the Colgate University Research Council. An earlier version 
of part of Chapter Seven appeared in The Hennetic Joimial. 

This book is dedicated to my son Ariel, who worked side by side with me 
during most of its creation, and whose astronomical studies helped me under¬ 
stand what I was writing al)out. 

—JoscEi.w Godutk 



PART I: 

Prologue in Hyperborea 



Chapter One: 

The Golden Age 


As one can sec from tlic simplest globe, the earth docs not sit erect in its orbit 
around the sun, but tilts at an awkward angle of al)Out 23 1/2® from the per- 
pendiailar. Yet there is an oft-repeated story that our planet’s situation was once 
far different; that it was a catastrophe that brought about its present state, and 
that some day it wll be reinstated in the geometrical perfection of its origin. 
Whether literally or only s\Tnbolically true, this aspect of the polar archetype 
constellates the mythology' of Fall and Redemption, Lost Eden and New 
Jerusalem. Its branches link with the ideas of c)xlical development, evolutionary 
change, and ever)' other effort to make sense of the course of history and 
prehistor)'. It is this that will frame our investigations. 

Numerous audiorities, who will be named later, assure us that in primordial 
times the earth was not dltcd, but spun perfectly upright with its equator in the 
same plane as the ecliptic; or, which comes to the same thing, with its a.vis 
perpendicular to the plane of its orbit around the sun. They add, moreover, that 
the eartli then orbited the sun in c.xactJy 360 days. Under these circumstances 
there would be no seasons of summer or winter, spring or fall; all days would be 
alike. Near tlie equator, the climate w'ould ahva)^ be hot; near the poles, always 
cold. The distribution of sea and land (surely far different from today’s) might 
affect the temperatures of certain regions, as die Gulf Stream now makes the 
climate of Northern Europe milder than that of other places in the same laritude, 
such as New'foundland or Moscow. Lands high above sea-level, likewise, w-oiild 
be cold, as mountains always are. But the climate of every /xiiie w'ould be uniform 
throughout die year. Plants w ould sprout, blossom, seed, and die in obedience 
only to dieir innate rhydims. Tlic charactcrisdc vegetation of every land w'ould 
alw'ays be present, in every state of its life-cycle, dius pro\iding food all year 
round for whatever creatures might need it. 

At the equator, the sun w'ould appear at six o’clock each morning precisely in 
the east, rise vertically to reach the zenith at noon, and continue its journey to 
set due west at six p.m. Further to the north or south, it w'ould rise at an angle 
to the horizon and reach less high at its noontime limit. 'Fow'ards die poles, its 
angle w'ould be so narrow' that its tivelvc-hour journey would carry' it no more 
than a few degrees above the horizxin. But its rising and setting places would 
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THE GOLDEN AGE 



Illustration la: **Golden Age”—equinoctial conditions all year 



Illustration lb: Present day—four seasons 


never vary, and die lengths of night and day would invariably be equal. For diat 
reason, one might well call this a time of perpetual spring, since it is only at 
today’s spring and autumn equinoxes that equal day and night occur. 

Unusual celestial conditions would obtain at the poles themselves. Assuming 
that the landscape was fairly even, the sun there would neither rise nor set, but 
halfof its disk would be visible all die time, circling the horizon once a day. These 
areas, u'armed by only half a sun, would necessarily be chilly and unwelcoming 
to animal life. Even if the earth produced its own heat, as in the volcanic springs 
that now warm Iceland, no food plants could flourish in a region so poor in the 
light needed for photosynthesis. It is hard to imagine the mythical land of 
Hyperborea (die “land beyond the North Wind”) ever inhabited by humans like 
ourselves. Nevertheless, the absence of seasons w'ould make the earth habitable, 
and even comfortable, to much higher latitudes than is the case today. W^th heat 
and cold alternating daily but not annually, dierc w’ould be no months-long 
night in the Arctic or Antarctic regions, during w'hich all life now becomes 
dormant. Aided as might be by ocean currents and by the inner heat of the earth, 
twelve hours of sunlight would permit fertility to a very' high lariuide. Even 
today, the low sun of the Arctic spring brings forth an astonishing variety of 
vegetable, insect, and animal life, while the Antarctic seas s^varm with krill and 
the creatures that live on it direedy and indireedy. With the upright a.xis, this 
w'ould be the nonn all year round. There would be no need for energy to be spent 
on migrations; animal young could be raised at any time of year, and the food for 
it would never be wanting. As for die rest of the eardi, from temperate to tropit'al 
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zones, it would indeed enjoy a Golden Age. 

If the annual c)'clc had no consequences for the earth’s climate, the year would 
be purely a cosmic phenomenon. The sun would rise and set each day against a 
slightly different background of stars, and after 360 days would complete the 
circle of the zodiac. More noticeable (to any beings inclined to notice such 
things) would be the annual changes in the night sky. Each night the stars would 
rise, and each morning they would set, moving in a trajectory exactly matching 
that of the sun. At the equator, the whole bowl of heaven would s^^^ng up and 
overhead as if it were pivoting on the northern and soutliem horizons. In the 
temperate zones, the motionless pivot might be \isible if it happened to coincide 
with a polar star, the swing of the other stars would be at an angle to tlie horizon. 
Nearer the poles the angle would diminish, and die pivotal point rise higher and 
higher, undl at the poles themselves the pivot would be directly overhead, and 
the stars w'ould move around it like a bow'l spun on a finger. 

The keen observ'er, how'cver, would notice that each day a different star first 
became \isible above the e.istern horizon as the sun set in the West. The daily 
C)'cle of the stars would seem to be suffering a slight slippage, amounting to one 
degree. By the end of 360 days, the slippages w^ould have added up to one entire 
circle, and the nc.xt annual c)'clc would begin. Yet with no solstices or equinoxes 
to punctuate the year, its “beginning” would be no fixed point, but merely the 
reappearance at dusk of w'hatever star was chosen as an aid to reckoning. 

There is no telling how the moon w’ould have behaved at this time: w-heihcr 
its orbit w'as also in the equatorial plane, whether its period of revolution around 
the earth w'as a mathematically satisfying 30 days, or, as some of our authorities 
will question, whether die moon was there at all. If it shared the same plane as 
the earth, each month would be marked, at the dark of the moon, by an eclipse 
of the sun, and each full moon would disappear for a few hours into the shadow 
of the earth. In a world without seasons, these monthly eclipses would be the 
most prominent markers of the course of time. 

Time itself would have litde meaning in this primordial Paradise. As Jean 
Phaure w rites in Le Cycle dc rhu?nattiteadamique Cl'he cycle ofadamic humanity, 
1988): 

In the Golden Age, “Time” in all its plenitude was closer to Eternity than to 
duration. On coming out of Paradise, we fell into time, and our ongoing flight 
is merely our Fall, gradually accelerating. Our measuring instruments arc the 
signs of our anguish. A being that lives in hannony with the environment in 
w'hich it flourishes has no need for a wrist-watch: the courses of the stars are 
enough. It experiences growing old only as a happy ripening; it participates in 
the music of the spheres.' 


Some may feel that all diis is mere hypothesis: interesting as an imaginative 
e.xcrcisc, but not grounded in historical certainty, much less in scientific proof. 
Rather than dismissing it as a wild speculation about prehistory, suclt readers 
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should coiisidcr it as a Platonic Idea of how the earth “ought” to be—knowng 
well tliat the geometrical perfccrion of the ideal realm is unattainable in the 
corporeal world. Perhaps it is not even an attractive picture, used as wc are to 
creatively dealing with the world’s imbalances and disharmonies. Real or ideal, 
however, it must be accepted that this is a rccurrenr hypothesis in the history of 
ideas, and that those who have held it command a hearing. I'o them wc now turn. 

The Cycle of the Ages 

The memory or imagination of a Golden Age seems to be a particularity of the 
cultures that cover the area from India to Northern Europe.^ In the Americas, 
the most fully developed m)ihologics of history were those of the Mayas and 
Aztecs, for whom there was no past era unclouded by the threat of cv'clical 
destruction by fire or flood. Nor does the philosophy of Buddhism have any 
place for nostalgia, although in practice it absorbed the idea of declining ages 
from its Indian surroundings. But in tlic ancient Middle Ea.st there is an olnious 
relic of the Golden Age in Genesis, as the Garden of Eden where humanity 
walked with die gods before the Pall. 'I'hc P'gyprians spoke of past epochs ruled 
by god‘kings. Babylonian mjtliology, as reported by Berosus, had a scheme of 
three ages, each lasting while die vernal equino.v prccesscd dirough four signs of 
the zodiac; the first of these, under die dominion of /Vnu, was a Golden Age, 
ended by the Flood. 'Fhc Iranian Avesta te.xts tell of the thousand-year Golden 
Reign of Yima, the first man and the first king, under whose nile cold and heat, 
old age, deadi and sickness were unkno\Mi. 

The most fully-developed theory of this kind, and probably die oldest one, is 
the Hindu doctrine of the Four Yugas. The Sanskrit names for these four ages 
refer to their rcladvc durations: Krita or Satya Yuga (four units), Trcra Yuga 
(three), Dvapara Yuga (two), and Kali Yuga (one), the whole tenfold period 
making up one Mahayuga. A modem scholar thus describes the first of these 
ages: 

In the first kritayuga, after the creation of the earth. Brahman created a 
thousand pairs of tv^ins from his mouth, breast, thighs, and feet respectively. 

They lived without houses; all tlcsircs which they conceived were directly 
fulfilled; and die eardi produced of itself delicious food for them, since animals 
and plants were not yet in existence. Each pair of twins brought forth at the end 
of their life a pair exactly like them. As everybody did his duty and nothing else, 
there was no distinction between good and bad acts.* 

After the Krita or Satya Yuga, things get progressively worse: cacli successive 
yuga sees the human race falling into increasing unhappiness and vice, until at 
the end of the Kali Yuga (mercifully, die shortest of the series) the world is set 
on fire, deluged with water, and then reborn. 

Western culture first learned this c)xlical conception of ages from the Greeks. 
The farmcr-poct Hesiod (flourished circa 700 bce), in his Works and Days, tells 
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of the history of the human race in five ages: Gold, Silver, Bronze, Heroic, and 
Iron. (He had to add the Heroic Age so as to fit Greek history into the traditional 
scheme.) In the first of these, mankind lived under the rule of Kronos (Saturn), 
free from hard work, pain, and old age. “'Lhe fruitful grainland yielded its harvest 
to them of its oum accord; this was great and abundant, while they at their 
pleasure quietly looked after their works, in the midst of good things, prosperous 
in flocks, on friendly tenns with the immortals.”^ Plato, in his Statesfmn^ wrote 
similarly about the reign of Cronus that preceded the present reign of his usurper 
Zeus: 

Wlicn God was shepherd there were no polideal consriturions and no taking 
of wives and begctdng of ehildrcn. For all men rose up anew into life out of the 
earth, having no memory of the fonner things. Instead thc\’ had fruits without 
stint from trees and bushes; these needed no culdvation but sprang up of 
themselves out of the ground without man’s toil. For the most part they 
disported themselves in the open needing neither clothing nor couch, for the 
seasons w’crc blended evenly so as to work them no hurt, and the grass which 
sprang up out of die earth in abundance made a soft bed for them.^ 

Centuries later, the Roman Ovid, in the first book Metamorphoses^ gave 
a more elaborate accountof the qxlc of ages, likewise imagining the Golden Age 
as a pastoral paradise where “springtide lasted all the year”^ and mankind was 
free from the two greatest ills of Ond’s, or of any time: w ar, and the threat of 
famine. 

Although not universal in the classical world, there was a predominant idea of 
time as proceeding in one or more cjxles of decline: the world and its inhabitants 
had been created in a state of c'areless innocence and had fallen by degrees into 
a worse and worse condition. Plato, in tlic same dialogue, has the young Socrates 
instructed by a “Stranger” on the governance of the w'orld duringtw'o alternating 
types of era: 

In the one era it is assisted on its w-ay by the transcendent divine cause, receinng 
a renewal of life from its creator, an immortality of his contriving. In the other 
era, when it has been released, it moves by its innate force [...)^ 

The meaning of this pa.ssagc, like so much of Plato’s mythology, is debatable, 
but one likely interpretation allies it to the cjxlc of ages. The first era would then 
be the Satya Yuga or Golden Age, maintained by the “dirine cause,” and the 
other era the subsequent ages, falling under die law of entropy as the gods leave 
the earth and its inhabitants to their own de\ices. However, if this is not a single 
cycle but part of a larger movement, then there is hope. At the end of the Iron 
/\gc, at the uttermost nadir of dereliction, the world will suddenly experience a 
reversion to its original golden state. Like a clock rewound that has been left to 
nin down, the cycle of the ages will begin anew’. Virgil, court poet of Cac.sar 
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Augustus, announced the advent of such a renovation in his Fourth Eclogue— 
over-optimistically, as it has turned out. 

Tlic three Abrahamic religions each have their own adaptation of the myth of 
declining ages and restoration. Judaism, Christianity, and Islam all begin with 
Adam and Eve in Paradise. They all believe in a Fall, and in tlte sending of 
prophets to recall the human race to its duties and virtues. Each looks fonv'ard 
to the end of a present time in which none finds much to praise; Jew’s, to the 
coming of the Messiah; Christians, to the second coming of Christ; Muslims, to 
the Day of Judgement. For the elect, what follow’s will be more glorious even 
than Paradise. But cxoterically speaking, that is the end of the history of the 
world, if not of the universe. In comparison to the Oriental or Greek system, the 
Abrahamic religions consider only a single turn of the wheel of time. It is this 
turn that the Christian csotericist Jean Phaure calls the “Cycle of Adamic 
Humanity,” lasting some 64,000 years, w’hilc allowing that other cycles have 
happened and will happen in the future. 

The obvious psychological interpretation of the myth of a returning Golden 
Age—w’hich may well be true without for that reason being c.xhaustivc—sees it 
as a projection serving to alleviate present sufferings: first, by the eternal 
pessimism that assures us that things have never been w'orse than they are today; 
second, by the eternal optimism that they might suddenly get better. However, 
our concern here is with cosmology as well as my’tholog)^ and in particular with 
the elusive and subtle point at which they meet. If, as .so many testily, the earth 
once enjoyed the situation described at the beginning of this chapter, then the 
memory' of the Golden Age may be founded on more than wish^l thinking. 



Chapter Two: 

The Imperishable Sacred Land 


We will hear in Part Five many voices which assure us that the present position 
of the axis is abnonnal, and offer reasons for the earth’s fall from grace. Far fewer 
are those in modern times who pretend to any acquaintance witli its original 
state. Two writers in particular stand out as willing to share such knowledge witli 
their readers, which they admit to having acquired through other than the usual 
channels: these are H. P. Blavatsk\'(l 831-1891) and Rene Guenon (1886-1951), 
arguably the two most authoritative esotcricists of modern times. 

We turn first to Blavatsky’s account of the lost epochs of Hyperborea and 
Atlantis. For this it is necessarj' to sift and sort the remarks scattered in her 
masterwork of “inidatic science” The Sea et DoetiwCy which takes die form of a 
commentary on the crypric “Stanzas of Dzy’an,” an otherw ise unknown text of 
traditional cosmogony. Blavatsk)' is not always consistent, whether dirough 
haste and incompetence, as her opponents naturally assumed, or else through 
her deliberate confusing of the reader through placing “blinds” along the way, 
lest the Secret Doctrine prove too easy of access.* But the main lines of her story 
of humanity can be reconstniacd thus, as the sequence of seven Root-Races on 
seven continents: 

1. The first continent of this Manvantara (a period of many millions of years) 
was the “Imperishable Sacred Land.” ^ Aldiough little can be said of it, it “capped 
over the whole North Pole like one unbroken crust...” ^ 'Phis was the home of the 
First Race of mankind, w'hich “had neither type nor color, and hardly an 
objective, diough colossal fonn.”’’These, our first ancestors, had ethereal, not 
ph^'sical bodies, and could not he injured or destroyed by death.* (The parallel 
widi Plato’s deathless and non-breeding race wall be noticed.) 

2. The second continent extended southward and wcstw'ard from die North 
Pole;** it may have included Baffin Bay, as w'ell as a horse-shoe shaped continent 
streicliing from Greenland to Kamschatka." On it appeared the Second Race, of 
monstrous, androgynous, semi-human beings; they were “the first attempts of 
material nature at building human bodies.” “The bulk of them perished in the 
first great cataclysm, as Greenland and the other northern “Edens with their 
eternal spring” w'ere transformed into “hyperborean Hades.” 
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3. For the third continent, stretching from die Indian Ocean to Australia,'*^ 
Blavatsky' borrowed a contemporary geologist’s tenn, Leinuria. Tliis was the 
time of the Third Race, a “Golden Age” when the “gods walked the earth and 
mixed freely with the mortals.” " In the course of the Lemurian era, die first of 
the truly human races appeared, as they gradually developed from androgjmous 
egg-layers into tw'o distinct sexes.'^This w'as the “Fall of Man,” and occurred 
about 18 million years ago. 

4. Lemuria was destroyed in its turn, and its survivors gave birth to die Fourdi 
Race,'"* w'hose home was Adanris. The Adanteans divided from their earliest 
tribes into die righteous and the unrighteous.'^ Their condnent sank about 
850,000 years ago. 

5. The Fifth, brown-white Race (Arj'an) appeared in Asia. Since then, many 
lands have appeared and disappeared, of which die last was Plato’s “Adanus,” a 
fragment of the great condnent which sank some 12,000 years ago.'^ 

6. 7. Two more races are to follow before the end of this Manvantara. 

Tosuni up, Blavatskysays:“Webelicvcinthescven‘condncnts,’fourofwhich 
have already lived their day, the fiftJi sdll exists, and two are to appear in the 
future.” 

The account preserved in the Hebrew Sepher Bereshirh (Book of Genesis) can 
readily be interpreted to agree with Blav'atsky’s first four races. It begins with the 
Creadon by the Elohim of a “male-and-feinalc,” spiritual Adam (Genesis 1.27). 
The second creadon story, generally accepted as an alternadve version drawn 
from the Jahwist source, tells of a more materiali7.ed being made from dust of the 
earth plus the breath of life (2.7), and placed in “Eden.” Third comes the 
separadon into sexes (2.21-22); lasdy, the definitive entry into phv'sical bodies 
(the “coats of skin” of Genesis 3.20) and e.xclusion from Eden (or the polar 
homeland). Thence the human beings, now fully resembling ourselves, proceed 
to breed the variously colored races and populate the globe. 

In the Hindu Puranas, which are another of Blavatsfy’s primar)' sources, the 
land of Hyperborea is called Svita-Dvipa, the “White Island,” and has as its 
my'thical center Mount Mcru. This mountain, according to the Haimavatcbnnda, 
has four enormous supports: the east one is of gold; the soutli one, iron; the w'cst 
one, silver; the north one, brass. From it flow' four rivers which all derive from 
the celestial Ganges issuing from the feet of Vishnu, near the Pole Star."* (One 
perceiv'es the similarity with the four rivers of the Biblical Eden.) Blavatsk)^ wrote 
that this sacred land “is the only one w'hosc destiny it is to last from the beginning 
to the end of the Manvantara tliroughout each Round” —possibly sjmibolized 
by its four supports made from the metals of the four ages. 

Much is w'ritten about Meru in Hindu texts and in the modem commentaries 
on them, beginning w'ith Frands Wolford’s Essay on thesaard isles in the IVest,'^ 
w'hich patriotically tried to situate the White Island in Britain. Orientalists, and 
also Indians, have strained to recondle the geography of Mem—supposedly 
672,000 miles high—w’itli some specific place on earth. Blavaisk)'’s Hyperborea 
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is ambiguous in this regard: it is gcograpliical, being situated at the Nortli Pole, 
yet it is immaterial, meaning tliat one will probably not find it if one looks for 
it tliere with mortal eyes. A recent evaluation of tJie V'^edic cosmology by a 
scientist, Richard L. Thompson, makt*s the bold suggestion that many readers 
will appreciate: that the places descril>ed in the Vedas, impossible to situate or 
accommodate with the known dimensions of the eartli, are part of a broader, 
muld-levclcd cosmos occup)ing the same space ns our owtj, which was perceptible 
to beings of the earlier yugas.*' 

Guenon on Hypcrborca 

One could scarcely choose two more different characters tlian the volatile 
Russian aristocrat, whose life is a web of intrigue and m)^ter)% yet whose work 
is a mine of esoteric %risdom; and the coolly intellectual Frenchman, who held 
in disdain Madame Rlavatsky, all her followers, and all she stood for, while 
teaching in many instances e.\actly the same things. Blavatsk)' got her knowledge 
through wide reading and through the oral teaching of “Masters” who have 
never been conclusively identified.'^ Guenon derived his from different but 
analogous sources: there arc minors of iiu'Sterious Hindu contacts in his early 
life. He left his readers in no doubt that he spoke with authority derived from 
initiatic teachings, and not merely from scholarship or personal philosophy. In 
an article on “Atlantis and Hypcrborca” (1929), Guenon says of another writer 
on die subject: 

Wc consider him as a “seeker” (and that is in no w’ay to denigrate him), who 
offers explanations according to his personal news, sometimes quite adventur¬ 
ous ones: which is his perfect right, since he is not attached to any currently 
living tradition and is not in possession ofanydata received by direct transmission. 

In other words, we may say that he is doing archeology, whereas we ourselves 
are doing initiatic science; and those are rwo points of view which, even when 
they touch on the same subjeas, cannot coincide in any way.'^ 

Rene Guenon’s account of Hjqicrborca resembles Blav'atsky’s in many ways, 
but is conceived on a far more restricted timc-.scalc. He concerns himself with 
epochs far anterior to any historical times, but nevertheless belonging to the 
same Mahayuga, or series of four ages, as all of known history. (Guenon also calls 
this period a Manvantara, although usually that denotes a much longer period 
containing seventy-one Mahavugas.-'*) Calculating on die basis of the numbers 
given in the Hindu Puranas, Guenon suggests that its duration might be 64,800 
years, “corre.sponding very \vell to the actual age of pre.sent earthly mankind.” ** 

This Adamic cycle, which Guenon believed to be now nearing its close, began 
in the Hyperborean land called 'Fula—die same name as the Greek and Latin 
Thule. It was “the first and supreme center for the whole of the current 
jManvantara (...] die archetypal ‘.s.icrcd island,’ and its situation was literally 
polar, at the origin.” V\0iat manner of beings lived there, Guenon docs not say, 
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but he gives one to understand that our cycle of humanity began there, under the 
primordial law and tradition given it bytheVaiv'asvataMami or spiritual founder 
of the Man\*antara. (“Tradition” is used in a special sense by Guenon and his 
followers to denote the complex of esoteric knowledge, symbolism, initiation, 
and ritual practice of which a religion constitutes the exoteric side.) 

Later than this Hyperborean center, and quite distinct from it, according to 
Guenon, came Adantis, the land now sunk beneath the u-aves of the Adantic Ocean. 
He surmises that the Adantean civihzation nught have lasted for a “Great Year” of 
12,960 years, equal to half the period of the precession of the cquino.ves.^^ As for our 
own post-Adantcan epoch, he says that it received its tradition from a dual source: 
first, direedy from the Primordial tradition in the Nordi; second, from the 
Adantean in the West.’^ The first of diesc is at the origin of I-linduism, wiiich 
Gudnon regarded as the closest of all current traditions to the primordial one, while 
the second took root both in ancient Egypt and in America. It seems from his essay’s 
on symbology' that Guenon did not regard Mcru as an actual mountain situated at 
the North Pole,*'® but rather as a symbol of the earth’s axis that p.isscs through the 
pole and points to the Arktoi\ the constellations of the Great and Litde Bears. 

Only in a passing foomotc docs Guenon mention the inclination of the earth’s 
axis, “which, according to certain traditional data, has not atisted from the 
beginnings, but is a consequence of what in Western language is called the ‘Fall of 
Alan’ but his readers will know that his most pregnant hints are often tucked 
away in notes. On the whole, Guenon’s interest in this material w’as in expounding 
the symbolism and mythology of the Pole, to which w’e w-ill return in Chapter 
EIcN’cn. It is important to realize the degree to which he was stepping outside the 
normal boundaries of his teaching in even mentioning such things as Hy'perborca 
and Atlantis. Most of his work is about symbolism and mctaphy'sical doctrines, 
cspHxially as transcending the boundaries bet\vecn the different religions and as 
res'ealing their unanimity at the esoteric lc*vcl. Adantis, it is true, w’as described by 
Plato and has been the subject of hundreds of books; it is a marginally rcsp)cctable 
topic, though geologists regard an Adantic location for it as a discredited idea. 
Hyp>erborea is less acceptable, particularly in the interpretation Guenon gives of it. 
Forw'hereas there have been scholarly attempts, fi’omJcan-Sylv’ain Bailly to Jurgen 
Spanuth, to identify the legendary' Adantis w'ith some actual territory in the far 
North, Guenon docs not do so: he makes it abundandy clear that Hy'pcrborca is not 
the same as Atlantis, but an earlier continent situated fairly and squarely at the 
North Pole. 

It is, admittedly, difficult for the present-day mind to imagine a purely ethereal 
First Race such as Madame Blavatsky places at the Pole; and die question will 
naturally arise of why the remains of her Second and Third Races have not been 
discovered by paleontologists. Guenon, though he generally avoids such topics 
as too sensational, touches on them when he wTites in The Reign of Quantity and 
the Signs of the Thnes of the progressive solidification of the world and its 
inhabitants’’—adding, a propos modern science, that far from haring pushed 
back the boundaries of the know'n world, it has shrunk them as never before by 
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reducing the world and man to “mere corporeal entities, deprived, by hypoth¬ 
esis, of die smallest possibility of communication with any other order of 
reality!”Earlier in the Manvantara, he explains, the descent into matter had 
not gone so far as it has today. Some of his follow'crs’^ agree with the Theoso- 
phists in sajing frankly that diis is why we do not disinter the bones of our 
Hyperborean ancestors: their bodies w'ere simply not materialized to the extent 
that ours are, and consequendy have not been presented.” 

This easily disposes of the objecdon based on die polar climate as being too 
cold and dark for human beings. As Blavatsk)' says: 

Wc men have learned to live in every climate, whether frigid or tropical, but the 
first two Races had nought to do \sidi climate, nor were they subservient to any 
temperature or change therein. And thus, wc arc taught, men lived dowTi to the 
close of the 'Fhird Root-Race, when eternal spring reigned over the whole 
globe [...|’^ 

Jean Phaurc has developed Guenon’s hints into a version of prehistorj'^ that 
brilliantly rccondlcs four disparate chronologies: Guenon’s 64,800-ycar cycle 
of our present humanity, due to end in the fairly near future; the Hindu system 
of four Yugas; the astrological ages (of which more will be said in Chapter 
Twelve); and the “Great Years” of the Greeks. His scheme is as follows: 

circa 62,800-36,880 BCE: Golden Age (Krita Yuga), duration 25,920years (one 
full prcccssional cj'clc, beginning with the Age of Leo) 

Earthiv Paradise before incarnation 

36,880-17,440 bce; Silver Age (I'reta Yuga), duration 19,440 years (nine 
astrological ages, Leo to Sagittarius) 

Fall into incarnation; Hypcrborca. Possibly Mu and Lemuria. 

17,440-4,480 BCE: Bronze Age (Dvapara Yuga), duration 12,960 years (half a 
prcccssional c>'clc, Scorpio to Gemini) 

End of Adantis circa 10,800 bce; Adantcan colonics; Noah’s Flood; begin¬ 
ning of writing. 

4,480 bce-2000 ce. Iron Age (Kali Yuga), duration 6,480 years (Ages ofTaurus, 
Aries, Pisces) 

“Classical” histor)'; birth of Christ marks the beginning of the Piscean Agc.^^ 

Millenium; Aquarian Age; Parousia; Judgement; Beginning of a new cycle of 
humanity. 

In Phaurc’s book, this scheme is preceded by very extensive documentation to 
bring it into line with scientific views of prehistor)-, w'hich cannot possibly be 
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summarized here. But like Richard Thompson, he holds views broader than 
those of materialistic science. While the first race is not even phj^ical, Phaurc 
is unperturbed by the consequences of incarnating his “Silver Age” humanity in 
the Arctic, in the middle of an Ice Age; 

Might there have existed there, on the scale of a sni.ill continent, a “micro¬ 
climate” maintained by sources of energ\' that are mysterious to us because they 
are spiritual? This humanity of the beginning of the Silver Age was incarnated, 
certainly, but still endowed with immense ps)'chic and gnostic powers. It is 
possible that, given master)' of their own bodily energies and particularly of the 
Kundalini, the “post-primordial" humans of the Silver Age might have found 
their ideal habitat in a land too cold for us. Right up to recent years, some 
Tibetans have borne witness to these same “powers," liring almost unclad at 
ver)' high altitudes and radiating heat sufficient to dry soaked and frozen 
garments almost instandy! Besides, how can one forget the analogous tradition 
of a Primordial Paradise depicted as mrrotmdcdhy sparkling walls of ice? Wlio 
knows w'hat might be revealed by an exploration of the soil of Greenland (the 
“green land”), difficult as it would be?*' 

The accounts of Blavatsky and Guenon arc compatible to a certain c.xtent, but 
their fundamental diflferences show that the matter is far from being settled, even 
among those working mainly from Hindu sources. Obviously Blavatsk)'’s idea of 
a Manvantara, in accordance with that of Hindu dating, is immensely longer 
than Guenon’s, lasting millions of years as against his thoasands. Compared to 
her chronolog)', Guenon’s “Hypcrborca” and “Atlantis” arc mere incidents 
within the history of the Fifth Race. However, these tw'o uneas)'companions are 
united in their radical opposition to the picture presented by modern evolution¬ 
ary theory. The human race, in their view', did not struggle up from ape-like 
ancestors and continue to progress in knowledge and power up to its present 
level. On the contrary, its origin was divine and its first state a non-physical one; 
only as the c)'cle proceeded did it enter as fully into the physical world as we find 
ourselves today. It is not the “ascent of man,” as Danvin put it, but a descent that 
is traced through these prehistoric phases. 

I well remember the impact of discovering these authors and their many 
followers, and su.spccting for the first rime that the “scientific” Wcw of history' 
with which nearly every youngster is brainwashed might be completely wrong. 
To realize that we could be at the trough of a cycle, not riding the crest of an ever- 
rising w'ave, frees one from the existential anguish of our time, which clings to 
the broken reed of faith in human “progres.s” against the overwhelming evidence 
to the cont^ar)^ 
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The Northern Lights 



Chapter Three: 

The Arctic Homeland 


Our preliminary investigations have left us uncertain as to whether any facts lie 
behind the theories and fantasies of a Golden Age. Part Five will be devoted to 
this question. By contrast, the next part of the book has to do with facts of the 
most concrete kind. 'The chapters that follow’ chart one thread of the intellectual 
and mythical complc.x that gave birth to Nazism and its ideologies, in order to 
demonstrate how armchair speculations, when fueled by the energy of an 
archet)^c, can lead to unimaginable consequences. 

We begin by revisiting the Arctic homeland, the “Hyperborea” of Blavatsky 
and Guenon. Such an idea could not have occurred in a culture that subscribed 
to the veracity of the Book of Genesis, w’hich has all the races of the world 
descending first from a Mesopotamian Eden, then from Noah and his sons. It 
required an infusion from the East to enable the Western imagination to 
entertain so different a Niew of human origins. This came first from Jesuit 
missionaries like Pcrc Amiot,* and later from British colonial administrators 
such as Sir William Jones.^ 

It took the many-sided talents ofJcan-Sylvain Bailly (1736-1793), ‘^astrono¬ 
mer, mystic, and revolutionar)%” as his biographer calls him,^ to collate the 
ncw'ly-discovercd eastern sources with those of classical antiquity and the Bible, 
and to w'eigh them all against the certainties of modem astronomy. Bailly’s 
studies convinced him that ancient Egypt, Chaldea, China, and India were rich 
in genuine scientific knowledge, but that this was merely the half-remembcrcd 
residue of a far superior culture: that of the antediluvian North. 

It is a very remarkable thing that enlightenment appears to have come from the 
North, against the common prejudice that the earth was enlightened, as it was 
populated, from South to North. TThc Scythians are one of the most ancient 
nations; the Chinese descend from them. The Atlantcans themselves, more 
ancient than the Egyptians, descend from them...'* 

One indication of this, to Bailly’s penetrating mind, was the report of the 
Greek astronomer Eudoxus (4th century' bce): that the solstices and equinoxes 
were situated at the fifteenth degrees of Aries, Cancer, Libra, and Capricorn. 
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Bailly calculates that this would indeed have been the c'asc in about 1353 bce, but 
points out that it would have made nonsense to invent a zodiac in which the 
crucial points of the year fell in the middles of signs, rather than at their 
junctures. He deduces that in the original zodiac, these points must have 
corresponded with the beginnings of certain signs—but which ones? Since the 
zodiacal signs were already known in 3,000 BCE, Bailly favors the next earliest 
coincidence of the spring equinox witli the first degree of a sign: that of Gemini, 
in around 4,600 BCE, and it is to that epoch that he dates the invention of the 
zodiac.’ Since the spring point would have moved immediately to the 30th 
degree of Taurus, modem parlance w'ould identify' Bailly’s epoch with the 
beginningof the “Taurcan Age,” on which more will be said in ChapterTwelve. 

Bailly admitted that this was several centuries before the conventional dating 
of Noah’s Flood. \ATio, then, could have been responsible for such an invention 
in so remote a time? Bailly was an inveterate euhemerist: all the gods, titans, and 
demigods of antiquity were human kings and sages to him. Therefore he 
attributes the codification of astronomy before the Flood to an Oriental 
“Hcrailcs,” after whom he says the Greek hero was later named.* Herailes’s twelve 
labors had long been recognized as emblematic of the sun’s annual journey 
through the t^A’elve sig^s of the zodiac, so this hero seemed the most likely 
candidate for mankind’s first astronomer. 

As humanity began to reconstitute itself after the Deluge (to continue with 
Bailly’s account), the purest stream of civilization descended from northern Asia 
into India, which to this day carries evidence of having the most ancient 
astronomical system on earth. Thits Bailly introduces the idea of a northern 
homeland for humanity, or at least for what he considered die most important 
branch of it. One of his favorite arguments for this was the fable of the Phoenix, 
which is found both in Fgyqit (reported by Herodotus, 11,73) and in the poetic 
Edda, the epic poem of the North. The version Bailly prefers is the Nordic one: 

['I’hc Phocni.x’s] head and breast arc the color of fire; its tail and wings slq'-bluc. 

It lives for 300 da)'S, after which, followed by all the birds of passage, it flics off 
to Ethiopia and nests there; it burns itself together with its egg, from whose 
ashes there emerges a red worm, which, after having recovered its wings and the 
form of a bird, takes flight again with the same birds towards the North.' 

Since the Phoem’x is by general consent a .solar symbol, its death and rcbirdi 
imaging the eternal return of the sun, Bailly c.xplains the strange details of its 
legend as referring to the annual disappearance of the sun in regions beyond the 
Arcric Circle. The alternation of 300 days of sunlight witli 65 day's in which the 
sun does not appear occurs at the latitude of 71 ® (for c.xample, at Baffin Bay, or 
the very north of Norway'). Following the erudition of Olaus Rudbeck (1630- 
1702), author of DeAtlantica (and not to be confiiscd with Olaus Magnus, 1490- 
1558, author of Historia degentibiisseptentrionaUbus)^ Bailly compares the Nordic 
Phoenix to the image of Janus, the Roman god of time and the year, w’ho 
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reputedly holds the number 300 in his right hand, and the number 65 in his left. 
'Hius, he says, “one cannot avoid thinking thatjanus is a northern god, imported 
to the South tlirough the emigradon of peoples.”® As a further instance, the 
Edda has a stor)' of the goddess Freia and her husband, the chief god Odin: they 
have a contract which allows the husband to absent himself from the nupdal bed 
for 65 days of the year, on condidon that he is present for the remaining 300.’ 

These three coincidences arc certainly striking. But to complete Bailly’s 
version of prchistor)% it required relies of other stages of the soudiward 
migradon. One that seemed to refer to a sdll more northerly laritude was the 
legend of Adonis, sentenced byjupitcr tospend four monthsof the year with him 
on Olympus, four wth Venus, and four with Persephone in Hades. Bailly relates 
this to latitude 79®, where the sun is absent for four months of the year. He saw 
the same situadon reflected in the myth of the earth-goddess Freia, clothed by 
turns in black, green, and white garments; also in the “year” of four months 
apparendy sdll kept by the inhabitants of Tartary.'^ 

Bailly found records of subsequent stages of the great racial migradon in die 
mythology of Egypt and Syria, where the dying and resurrected gods Osiris and 
Adonis were mourned for forty days: this would correspond to the sun’s annual 
absence at 68th degree of laritude, he says—but surely not quite accurately, since 
that is pracdcally on the Arcric Circle." Again, in the Zend-Avestay the sacred 
book of the Persians which had recendy (1771) been translated by Anquedl 
Duperron, Bailly read that the longest day of the year is twice as long as the 
shortest. This is the case at 49®, by no means an Arcric laritude but sdll far to the 
north of Persia. The natural conclusion was that these various legends prcscr\’ed 
the racial memory of an origin in the for North and a gradual migradon to the 
South. 

Bailly showed his work before publicarion to the Comte de Buffon, who 
discovered a marked analogy with his own theory of the cooling of the earth. 
Buffon had dared to extend the age of the earth on a scale hitherto unthought- 
of, calculadng with sanguine exaedtude diat it was 34,770 1/2 years old by the 
rime its surface was cool enough to touch, and coundng 74,832 years from its 
separarion from the sun undl the present day (he was wTidng in 1749)." Buffon 
also maintained that the polar regions must have been the first to cool suffi- 
ciendy for life to c,\ist," and had placed the first cirilizadons in northern and 
centr.ll Asia, east of the Caspian Sea.''* 

Bailly did not go so far as Buffon in his csdmatc of the earth’s age, since he 
stolidly avoided the religious controversy that the quesdon aroused. But he was 
emboldened to move the cradle of mankind even further to the North. “We did 
not have the intendon,” says Bailly, “of transpordng [the origin of knowledge) 
to the Pole itself, hut there are perhaps some fables, and even some astronomical 
facts, that gain thereby a natural explanarion.” " Foremost among these is the 
myth ofProserpinc,whospcndssixmonthson earth, altemadngwith six months 
in the underground realm of Pluto. The inhabitants of Kamschatka, he adds, sdll 
have a “year” of six months. Later, as Bailly surmises, the migradons would have 
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passed through tlic latitudes corresponding to the my^tlis of the triply-divided 
year (79®); of the Phoenix and of Janus (71®); then to that of Osiris and Adonis 
(68®). Only when they reached die region benvecn 60® and 50®, outside the 
Arctic circle, does Bailly think that humanity was able to assimilate the observa- 
dons of its long winter nights and to understand hilly the earth’s roundness, the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the revolutions of the planets around die zodiac,'*^ 
thus laying the foundations of ancient cosmology. 

Temperate climates, according to Bailly, are conducive to science, whereas 
tropical ones only encourage indolence. Always fleeing before the gradual 
cooling of the earth, the \ngorous migrants eventually came to Chaldea, India, 
and China. Then their progress halted. Their knowledge was preserved, but 
without understanding: all that was left was servile tradition. Having said as 
much, Bailly pulls himself up short, noticing that the age of the earth is not nearly 
long enough for such a movement to have taken place. Nevertheless, he believes 
that he has established the e.xistcncc of “this people, c.xtremcly able and 
enlightened, which w’as the ancestor of all the peoples of Asia, or at least the 
source of their knowledge; and of its home in northern /\sia, at the 50th or 60th 
parallel of latitude.” 

Bailly’s histor)' of ancient astronomy is still a valuable source for its subject Its 
prestige ensured that the theories of the Arctic homeland and the migration into 
Central Asia w^re introduced into the erudite world. The second of tliesc 
theories, as wc vkill see in the next chapter, had a brilliant career in the nineteenth 
ccntur)^ 'Hie first, howev/er, w'as too strange to be generally adopted, and it was 
over a century before another scholarly study was devoted to the subject. 

Warren’s Polar Paradise 

The Rev. Dr. William F. Warren, President of Boston University and 
member of several learned societies, restated the thcorj' of the polar origin of 
mankind in a book of 1885, Paradise Found. Its thesis was “That the cradle of the 
human race, the Eden of primitive tradition, was situated at the NortJi Pole, in 
a countr)'submerged at the time of the Deluge.” Warren tested his hypothesis 
against the current state of knowledge in all the relevant sciences and in 
comparative mytliology—he was particularly well-versed in German scholar¬ 
ship—and found that it emerged triumphant. 

Although there is nothing occult or thcosophical about Warren’s book, as a 
Christian and an anti-Darn'inian he utterly rejected the image of mankind as 
evolving from the ape through a state of primitive savager)'. The earliest men, 
in his view’, were the noblest and the longest-lived; only after the Deluge and die 
ensuing Ice Age did they take on the feeble lineaments of ourselves. As for their 
polar homeland, Warren devotes many pages to showing how mistaken one 
w’ould be in imagining it as cold, dark, and disagreable. One well knows (he says) 
how long the sky is light before dawn and after sunset; well, at the Poles there 
is likewnsc twilight while the sun is within 20® beneath the horizon. This means 
that for tw’o months at each end of its si.\-month “day^” there is still sunlight, even 
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though the sun itself is not showng.*’ Even during the remaining two months, 
when there is no sunlight at all, the polar region is by no means dark, for in 
addition to the moon and stars, which bv all accounts shine there with unriv'alled 
splendor, there is the almost nightly play of the Aurora Borealis.^*^ Warren waxes 
eloquent on the subject: 

Whoever seeks as a probable location for Paradise the heavenliest spot on earth 
'with respect to light and darkness, and with respect to celestial scenery, must 
be content to seek it at the Arctic Pole. Here is the true City of the Sun. Here 
is the one and only spot on earth respecting which it would seem as if the 
Creator has said, as of His own heavenly residence, “There shall be no night 
there.”’' 

Warren’s Golden Age, then, owes nothing to the vertical axi.s favored by our 
authorities on Hy]5crborc‘a. He rejects the idea that the obliquity of the ecliptic has 
ever changed, but, being a good scholar, he presents the ancient and modem 
arguments in favor of it. Warren’s explanation is that after the survivors of the polar 
Flood setded in their north Asian exile, they found the skies tilted in respect to the 
w'ay they had knowm them: the North Star was no longer overhead. The first e.xiles 
understood perfeedy why this was so, but “their rude descendants, unfavored with 
die treasures of antedilmian sdcnce, and bom only to a savage or nomadic life in 
their new and inhospitable home, might easily have forgotten the explanation,”^^ 
and thought that instead of the human horizon, it w'as the earth itself that had 
shifted. This resembles Bailly’s picture of the withering of knowledge as migration 
proceeded southw'ards, but for entirely the opposite reason: for the Frenchman, it 
was the w'arm climates of the South diat made people soft and indolent, while for 
the Bostonian, the Pole was pleasant and even wami, while the steppes of Central 
Asia w'crc cold and unconducivc to natural philosophy. 

Wc cannot do justice in this summary to the wealth ofevidence Warren summons 
up to support his theory, nor to his persuasive and engaging argument But while 
he belie\’ed that he had clinched the matter once and for all, he failed to consider 
the possibility that the myths and legends of many lands might not be simple records 
of material history. Later, in Chapter Thirteen, we will learn from Henry Corbin 
and the dieosophcrs of Iran that a polar “homeland” does not even need to be on 
eartli. 'Flic innumerable $>101)0^ that Warren takes as referring to his polar 
Paradise,^^ such as Atlas’s Pillar, the Spine of the Earth, the Chuming-sticl^ the 
Trunk ofthc CosmicTree, the Lance of Alexander, theirminsul Pillar, theTower 
of Kronos, the Spindle of Necessity, and the Seven-runged Ladder of Mithraic 
initiation, do not require any human being to have set foot in the Arctic regions, but 
merely to have understood something of cosmology. 

Tilak’s Arctic Home 

Another sort of evidence was marshalled by Bal Gangadhar Tilak (1856- 
1920), famous as a pioneer of Indian independence from British rule around the 
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turn of the centur)*. At an early age, 'I'ilak met die remarkable Sri Govindananda 
Bharad, known as the Shivapuri Baba (1826-1963),who in the latter’s words 
“taught him some astronomy.” It is not known whether this included the 
esscnrials of the theory which 'I'ilak published later in his first astronomical 
w'ork, Orion, or Researches into the Antiquity of the Vedas 0^91). Me showed there 
that the positions of the heavens mentioned in the Vedas could be dated precisely 
with reference to the precession of the equinoxes, consequendy placing die 
oldest Vedic period around 4500 uce, wliich was much earlier than the British 
scholars alloNved. 

In 1897, Tilak was jailed for anti-British writings in the newspaper which he 
edited. The Kesari. 'Fhanks to the influence of the eminent orientalist Max 
Muller (who, incidentally, had accepted the dedication of Warren’s book), the 
distinguished prisoner was able to spend his sentence profitably in study of the 
Vedas, and after an early release he wrote a much larger work: The Arctic Home 
in the finished in 1898 though not published until 1903.*^ Tilak writes that 
he hesitated to publish it, havnng touched therein on so many subjects in which 
he was not an expert; he bemoaned the fact that in India he did not have the access 
to the best authorities in ever)' field that a British scholar could take for granted. 
Moreover, his patron Muller died in 1900. How'ever, Tilak had the advantage 
over most Europeans of a perfect mastery of the language of the Vedas, and an 
encyclopedic knowledge of them, and on tliis he based his work. 

Tilak makes two main points in his Arctic Home. One concerns the age ofVcdic 
civilization, the other its original location. Here is his summar)'of the chronol- 
og)', now' much more daring than that of Orioni'^ 

circa 10,000 or 8,000 bce: destruction of original Arctic home by the last Ice 
.•\gc; commencement of post-glacial period. 

8,000-5,000 BCE: Adiii Period or Krita Yuga, age of wandering. Migration to 
northern Europe and Asia, ending with pre-Orion Period, with vernal equinox 
in Purnavasii (Gemini). 

5,000-3,000 BCE: Orion Period, with vernal equinox in the constellation of 
Orion. Vedic h)'mns composed. First calendar reform and .sacrificial sj'stem. 

3,000-1,400 bce.: Krittika Period, with vernal equinox in the Pleiades (Taurus). 
Period of the Taittiriya Sambird and the Brahnianas. Traditions of the .Arctic 
home dim and misunderstood; h)Tnns less intelligible. 

1,400-500 BCE: Pre-Buddhisric Period. Sutras and philosophic systems. 

Tilak credits Wfilliam Warren and John Rhys (see Chapter Four) for antici¬ 
pating his theory'. He begins from the w'ell-kno%vn fact of w'arm-weather remains 
in the Arctic regions, which proves beyond a doubt that tlicir climate w'as far 
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different during the interglacial periods. He rejects at least six reasons that had 
been proposed for this in the nineteenth century; (1) tlic sinking of the Isthmus 
of Panama, diverting tlic Gulf Stream; (2) the earth’s going through hot and cold 
regions of space; (3) variations in the heat put out by the sun; (4) alteration in tlic 
obliquit)' of the ecliptic (this, he say.s, would involve a change in the equatorial 
bulge, which is not obserN'cd to have happened); (5) sudden changes in the 
distribution of land and water; (6) eccentricity of the earth’s orbit.^' Nevertheless, 
he says, scientists do concede the e.xistence, in the distant past, of a warm 
circoimpolar continent, and the circumstances there would not have been nearly 
as unfavorable to human existence as is conunonly imagined. He then continues 
with a description of the polar twilight, the Aurora Borealis, and more, in tenns 
very' similar to Warren’s. 

'The ancient Indian texts, as Tilak read them, point unmistakably to a “realm 
of the gods” w^hcrc the .sun rises and sets once a year, showing at least tliat their 
writers could understand the astronomical conditions obtaining at the North 
Polc.^'^ But it is the Vedic hyrnins to the Daw'n that argue most persuasively for 
actual experience of those regions. The hymns are full of images tJiat make 
nonsense in the context of a daily sunrise, such as die “Thirty' Daw'n-Sisters 
circling like a wiiecl,” and the “Dawm ofxVIany' Days” preceding the rising of the 
sun. If, however, dicy are applied to the Pole, they fall perfectly'into placc.’^^The 
light of the sun circling beneadi die hori7X)n w'ould he \isible for at least thirty 
day's before its annual rising. One can imagine the sense of anticipation felt by 
the inhabitants, as the wheeling light became ever brighter and the long winter’s 
night came to an end. 

Unlike Warren, Tilak did not think of life at die Pole as having been one of 
unmitigated delight: the night, though far less than six months long, was not 
pleasant. The Rig Veda speaks of the darkness as sheltering the enemies of Indra: 
there are pray’ers that one may safely reach the end of the night whose “other 
boundary is not seen.” k normal night of a few' hours hardly answers to such 
a description. Lastly, Tilak proposes an original interpretation of the Devayana 
and the Pitriyana, traditionally the two alternative paths diat the soul may' take 
ujjon death: the Way of the Gods {devns) and the Way of the Ancestors (pitris). 
He .says that since the oldest Vedic year, corresponding to polar conditions, had 
only two dirisions, they w'cre given these names and correlated with the Day and 
Night of the Gods. 

In India it is considered inauspicious to die during the Pitriyana: in the 
Mahabharata, for e.\amplc, Bhishma w'aits on his deathbed until “the sun turns 
nortli” after tlic winter solstice, which now'marks the beginningof die Devayana.^' 
But the original Devavana w'ould have begun at the Spring Equinox, w hen the 
sun first appears for its six-month polar “day.” Only later, when astronomical 
circumstances no longer justified it, w’as the date changed and the Devayana 
revised to correspond to die period of the sun’s increase.'* 

Tilak’s dieory', diougli of litde impact in the West, remained very much alive 
in India. When die learned Zoroastrian H. S. Spencer wrote his book The Aryan 
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Ecliptic Cycle (1965), which is a development ofTilak’s work, he was able to obtain 
endorsements from Sir Ramaswami Aiyer and Sir S. Radhakrislanan, then 
President of India, as well as from dignitaries of the Theosophical Society in 
Adyar and the Sri Aurobindo Ashram in Pondicherry. Spencer goes much 
further than Tilak in tracing the progress of the Arj^ns from the North to their 
new homes, and tlic scliisms that beset them on the way—notably that of the 
Persian from the Indian stream. His method is to apply Tilak’s approach not to 
the Vedic but to the Zoroastrian scriptures, drawing out from them allusions to 
successive positions of the sun during the preccssional c\Tle. I'his enables him 
to giv'C precise dates for all the events he chronicles, though whether there is any 
truth behind the smokescreen of his scholarship, lam not competent to say. That 
Spencer wits no conventional scholar is evident from his references to Oahspe^ the 
Komitni Bible (a work “revealed” to an American in 1881), and to seances and 
visions of his own, w'hich he then found confirmed by study of the sources. 

The “/Vr>'an ecliptic cv^clc” of the title nms from 25,628 bck to 292 CE, be¬ 
ginning witli the residence of the Aryans in their polar homeland during the 
Inter-glacial Age. Spencer insists that they must have been there long before die 
earliest dates mentioned by Tilak, in order to have made the religious “progress” 
evidentfrom the Vedic Hynms. Eventually they were forced tolcave their happy 
home of /Vryano-Vcj by “the presence of huge reptiles and the advent of intense 
cold and snow',” ” as the Ice-Age spread a “glacial flood” around the Pole. This 
happened around 10,000 bck, and was just one of the several results of the natural 
catacl)'sms of that time, w'hich destroyed three other ancient civilizations in 
Atlantis, Lemuria, and around the Gobi Sea.'^ 'fhe /Wans gradually batded 
their way against the forces of nature and the indigenous races of /\sia, suffering 
a period of enslavement to the Turanians, until by about 8,500 BCE tliey were 
supreme over all their neighbors, ailing from the seat of their empire at Balkh 
in Bactria.’* 

Spencer’s Aryans had w’orshipped Mazda as supreme god from at least the 
nineteenth millenium bce, but only as first among equals; what he calls “full- 
orhed monotheism” was only achieved after the teaching of Zarathustra (7129- 
7052 bce).^*^ Only the Persian branch, says this keen Zoroastrian convert, 
remained true to the faith. The Indian branch, succumbing to native polytheism, 
had to w'ait for tlieir conversion until Zarathustra’s reincarnation as Krishna in 
tlie fourtli millenium BCE; tlie European Aryans, until the return of the same 
spirit as Jesus. But everyw'here the Aryan influence was felt; it moulded the 
religions and cultures of Egyjit, Sumer, Babylon, and of the Semites in both their 
Hebrew and Arab branches, hitlierto w’orshippers of the Female Aspect of the 
Godhead. Spencer sums up: 


The most important consequence resulting from these influences is the 
substitution in the basic religious concept of these non-Aryan races, of the 
supremac)' of the Purusha or Male Concept of God over the Female Concept. 
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It is a change which is the incntablc result of tlic permeation of monotheistic 
doctrines in their basic religious thought.’^ 

VV'^c will notice that the masculine religion is one of the hallmarks of tlic Aryan 
attitude, as w'c turn to those who sought to define the race that perhaps made this 
heroic journey Irom the North Pole, and to the almost incredible consequences 
of what might seem little more than the fantasies of a few' outdated scholars. 

Recent research in geology, while it has nothing to say about human occupa¬ 
tion of the Arctic area, at least provides a viable scenario for the events w'hich 
Tilak and Spencer have enrisaged. Two senior geologists, Wallace Brocckcr and 
George Denton, showed in 1990 that, while the changes in earth’s climate arc 
linked to astronomit*al cycles (sec Chapter Eighteen), tlicir immediate cause is 
the generation of w'arm water in tlic North Adantic, and its circulation as deep 
airrents around the oceans of the w'orld.*® This “North Atlantic deep w'atcr 
current,” they say, w'as shut off until the end of the last Ice Age, 14,000 years ago. 
By 9,000 BCE, the retreat of the glaciers was w'ell under w'ay, and temperatures 
had risen to interglacial levels. “Suddenly, in as little as 100 years, northern 
Europe and northeastern North America reverted to glacial conditions.” ” 

The probable cause of this little ice age, according to Brocckcr and Denton, 
was the overflowing of Lake Agassiz, a prehistoric lake in northern Canada 
larger than any of the present Great Lakes, that had been emptying southwards 
into the Gulf of Mexico via the Mississippi River. The retreat of the ice 
unblocked an alternative, nordiern oudet, dow'n the Saint LawTcnce River, and 
Lake Agassiz forthw'ith poured into the North Adantic. The lake surface fell by 
forty meters, and its fresh w'ater reduced the salinity of the ocean surface to such 
a degree that the upper levels no long sank to the bottom. This stopped the 
“conveyor belt” system of circulating w'arm w'.iier, with the consequent chilling 
of die w'hole region. The ensuing period, know'n as the Younger Dryas (after an 
Arctic flow'cr), witnessed a cooling of 6® Centigrade, as shown by the Greenland 
ice cores. About 1000 years later—circa 8,000 BCE —a lobe of ice advanced to 
block the Saint Lawrence exit again: the system re-started, and the cold spell 
ended abrupdy, in as litde as twenty years. 

In Broecker’s and Denton’s w'ork w’C have a scientific c.xplanation for the 
“glacial flood” and the minor ice age that are supposed to have forced the polar 
inhabitants out of their homeland in about 9,000 bce: the date, more or less, of 
die fall of Adantis according to Plato. 



Chapter Four: 

The Aryan Myth 


Bailly’s tentative guess at a polar homeland was short-lived, being perhaps too 
bizarre a concept for any but the esotericists. But the time was ripe for the idea 
of a wise and heroic race descending from the north, especially for those w ho 
considered tliemselvcs its progeny. We now trace tlie fortunes of tJiis “Aryan 
Race,” from its birth from the heads of German philologists. 

The prehistory of the Ary'ans lies in such speculations as we have summarized 
from Trench scientists of tlie Tnlightenment: Bailly, BufTon, and also Bailly’s 
Masonic brethren Court de Gebelin (autlior of Le Monde Priviitif) and Voltaire. 
The frccthinkingaut}torsoft]ic£7/r>’r/opf<//Vand their kind, keen to dissent from 
any biblical notions tliat might favor the Middle East as the site of Eden, 
w’cleomed an alternative location ofhumani ty’s cradle in Asia.* But Voltairccould 
not believe tliat the preceptors of humanity could have been the rough “Sc>Tiiians,” 
a catch-all name for the many peoples inhabiting Central /\sia. In a letter to 
Bailly he cj’nically obser\'es: 

Nothing has ever come to us from either European or /Xsiatic Scythia but tigers 
who have devoured our lambs. True, some of these dgers were amateur 
astronomers when they had the leisure, after sacking all of northern India; but 
are we to believe that they set out from their lairs with quadrants and 
astrolabes? ^ 

Voltaire confessed to Bailly that he wascominced that everything—including 
astronomy, astrology, and mctcmpsychosl.s—had come to us from tlie banks of 
the Ganges.^ 

The Gennans who looked across the Rhine for their Auflildnnig adopted 
similar views. Immanuel Kant w^as attracted by Voltaire’s idea of Indian origins, 
but preferred for the birthplace of primitive humanity the higher ground of 
Tibet. Likewise, Johann Gottfried von Herder (1744-1803), the court preacher 
at Goethe’s Weimar to whom the Bible was but a copy of some legendary 
“natural revelation,” placed the cradle of mankind in the primitive mountains of 
Asia. In his encyclopedic work on the philosophy of history (1784-91), Herder 
expressed his disappointment that the present inhabitants of this region, the 
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Kalmucks, Buriats, and Mongolians, were such poor and ugly specimens of 
humanity in comparison with the noble Kashmiris and gentle Indians/ 

There had long been a tendency to place the origin of humanity i n mountains. 
The biblical tradition, of course, had Noah’s brood descending from Mount 
Ararat, and even the scientific adaptors of the Deluge legend admitted that high 
ground would have been the first to become habitable after a large-scale flood. 
The primordial origin ofhumanity, however, remained an enigma for those who 
rejected biblical authority; scientists like Buffon were content Nritli vague 
dcisdcal notions, happy to discuss whether humanity was born in one place or 
in several, but coy about its e.xact manner of “birth.” 

Herder’s Indophilia had a considerable effect on the German Romantics, 
several of whom became Oriental scholars in their own right. Nostalgia for the 
East also made itself felt in tw'o authors who did not mueh care for India, but 
admired tlie Persia of the Zend-Avesta and of the Sufi poets: hence Goethe’s 
West-ostlicber Divan and 'iA\Q.X 2 Sc\\(t'sAlso$prach Z/iratbustra. Further East, itNvas 
Buddhism that inspired the philosophy of /Vrthur Schopenhauer, and, through 
him, attracted Richard Wagner. This Orientalism reflected the struggle of the 
Gentian Romantics, in the words of Leon Poliakov, to free themselves from 
Judeo-Christian fetters.^ 

But although the Orient and its philosophy might be admired from a distance, 
something was lacking before Germans could actually identify themselves with 
it. Simultaneously with their oriental leanings, the Romantics cultivated a new 
respect for the German Volk^ its folklore, and its spirituality, reaching back to the 
pre-Christian Teutonic tribes ofwhosc character and customs J ulius Caesar and 
Tacitus had wTitten with guarded admiration, and to their descendants, the 
Goths, whose vigor had dealt the death-blow to the decayed Roman Empire. 
Looking around them with new eyes, the Romantics noticed as if for the first 
rime the greatest art-work of Christendom, the “Gothic” catliedrals, so different 
from the Classical architecture that they had been brought up to regard as 
exemplary. 

But where had those noble and gifted tribes come from? Were they, too, sons 
of Noah, or dared one sunder them from the biblical genealogy? 'Fhe time was 
ripe to do so. The French Encyclopedists had set the precedent of contempt for 
the Hebrew scriptures as a source of accurate information. The British School 
ofCalaitta, with ihcxr Asiatic Researches, had revealed another world,surely more 
learned, and to many minds philosophically and morally superior to that of 
Moses. If the Germans could link their origins to India, then they would be 
forever free from their Semitic and Mediterranean bondage. 

Pr(K)f of Indian or Himalayan origins was lacking so long as Hebrew was still 
believed to be the original language of mankind. But the British Sanskritists had 
done sufficient groundwork to suggest that the languages of cla.ssical Europe 
might have had a wholly different origin, namely the “classical” Hindu language 
of Sanskrit. Friedrich von Schlegel (1772-1829) was already an established 
classical scholar when he decided to take the logical step of learning Sanskrit, 
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under the tutelage of the London professor Alexander Hamilton. I'hcnceforth 
Schlegel regarded India as the source of all culture and religion, including that 
of Hgypt. He believed that Moses, raised in Egyptian wisdom, could not have 
been ignorant of tlie Oriental doctrines, but had refrained from teaching his 
people those of metempsjxhosis and the immortality of the soul because of the 
gross supcrstitioas that had become attached to them.’ Friedrich’s brother, August 
Wilhelm von Schlegel (1767-1845), though more of a poet and critic than a 
philosopher, also became a Sanskrit scholar and published in later life editions 
of the Bhagavad-Gita (in Latin) and the Ratnaynna. 

Friedrich von Schlegel was prompted to wonder, in his influential book \Jher 
die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier (On the language and wisdom of the Indians, 
1808), how’ tlie Indian influence could have reached so far as to mould tlie 
languages of Scandinavia. But he recalled that the Indians had a high veneration 
for tlie Nortli, and for die w'ondcrful mountain of Mem at the North Pole. The 
Indian tribes must at some distant time have been driven northwards, not from 
mere necessity, “but by an almost supernatural idea of the majesty and glory of 
those regions.”® Their language and traditions proved that the Indians and the 
Nordics fonned a single race. In 1819 Schlegel provided an alternative name for 
them: dicy were all “Aty'ans.” 'Fhe word had been borrowed from Herodotus’ 
Anoi (an early name of the Medes'*) hy Anquctil Duperron, who applied it to the 
ancient Persians. Now that people, too, could be situated as a link in the human 
chain that reached from India to Scandinavia. In an epoch-making sally of 
emotionally-laden etymolog}', Schlegel connected the word Atyan with Ehre^ tltc 
Gennan word for honor.*® So the Gennans and tlicir ancestors, tite ancient 
Indians, were preeminently the people of honor, tlie aristocracy of the human 
race. 

Leon Poliakov% author of the fundamental book The Aryan Myth, writes of the 
many philosophers and philologists who contributed to the Indo-Gernianic 
my'tli in the first half of the nineteenth century; besides those mentioned, he cites 
Joseph von Gtirres, Georg Friedrich Creuzer, Friedrich von Schclling, Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, and Jacob Grimm. Johann Goirfried Rhode, in 1820, 
was tlie first to propose Central Asia as the Indo-Gcimanic homeland, and to 
extol the teaching of Zoroaster ov'cr that of Moses. A still more obscure, but 
cmcial figure was Christian Lassen, a protege of the Schlegel brothers, who 
elaborated the mytli in his Indischc Altertumskunde (Ancient teachings of India, 
1847) by contrasting the honorable Indo-Gcrmans with the “egotistic and 
unphilosophical” Semites. His fantasy had all the ingredients of master-race 
thinking: biological superiority, the triumph of the strongest, an emphasis on 
youth (hardly appropriate, one would have thought, for a race claiming 
priniordiality!), and the primacy’ of the Wliitc Race." 

In tlie 1850s and 1860s, the great philologist Max Miillcr, who founded tlie 
still unsupplanted scries of Sacred Books of the East, w’as urging upon his British 
readers tlie use of the term “Aryan” in place of “Indo-Gcnnanic,” which seemed 
to e.xclude die French, the English, and all the other peoples who could trace the 
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ultimate root of their language to Sanskrit. By about 1860, as Poliakov says, the 
Ar)^an-Scmitic di\ision was accepted as dogma and formed pan of the intellec¬ 
tual baggage of all cultiv'ated Europeans.'- The dogma was simple enough: (1) 
Europeans were of the Ar)fan Race; (2) This race had come from tlie high 
plateaus of Asia. There had dwelt together the ancestors of the Indians, Persians, 
Greeks, Italian.s, Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, before setting off to populate 
Europe and /\sia. Muller writes in an essay of 1853 that “at the first dawn of 
traditional history we see these Aryan tribes migrating across the snow of the 
Himalaya .southward towards the ‘Seven Rivers’ [...] and ever since India has 
been called their home.” He thought that the purity with which the Hindus 
had preserved thc/Vr^'an language and religion showed that the Arv^ans who went 
to India had probably been tlie last to leave their highland home. 

By the time Muller was writing, die ideas of Charles Darwin had conquered 
the intellectual world, and the “struggle for e.xistence” and “sumval of the 
fittest” were readily applied to the races of humanity. But whereas Darwin’s was 
a basically optimistic philosophy, seeing die best strains predominate over 
inferior ones, it could be applied in the contrar)' sense. A signal example of this 
is Comte Joseph Ardiur de Gobineau’s Essai sur rhiegalitc des races humaines 
(Essay on the inequality of human races, 1853-55), which concluded that the 
natural superiority of the WTiitc Race had been lost by miscegenation, and that 
only further decline could be expected for it. Of course, one might argue that it 
w'as not too late for a “rc-purificadon,” and diis, as we shall see, would bec*omc 
the case. 

Max Muller’s influence was felt in France in the 1860s dirough his friend 
Ernest Renan, author of the tremendously influential Vie de Jcstis of Jesus, 

1863). It seemed perfectly olnnous to Renan diat die Aryans were at the top of 
the human pyramid; die Semites, admirable enough in dicir own time, had 
passed them the torch of progress, along with Christianity. In one of his 
philosopliical dialogues, entitled Rtwj (Dreams, 1876), Renan writes about the 
histor)- of mankind and its possible fiiturc. Humanity’s purpose, he says, is to 
produce great men. He dreams of an “aristocracy of reason, a papaq' truly 
infallible.” And what is this new church? It is Science, of course, the tawdry god 

of nineteenth-centurv' rationialism. 

0 

Renan saw a great future opening up for biolog)% Through selective breeding, 
he say's, nature could be improved and “gods” and “devas” produced. “One can 
imagine an age when the production of a dev'a would be evaluated at a certain 
capital expense, representing difficult and costly work.” His eugenic night¬ 
mare continues: 

A ficioty of Ases (Scandinavian heroesl, an Asgaard, might be reconstituted in 
the center of /\sia. If one dislikes such iiiyihs, one should consider how bees and 
ants breed indiriduals for certain functions, or how boumists make hybrids. 

One could concentrate all the nervous energy' in the brain (...) It seems that if 
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sucli a sotudon should be at ail realizable on the planet Eanh, it is through 
Germany that it will come.” 

Grimly prophedc words, as we can sec in an era of genetic manipularions! 

VVe will renim in Chapters Seven and Eight to this Central iVsian “/Vsg-aard” 

and its eniginaric developments in the minds of the occultists. To these we now 

turn, and specifically to the compilations of popular science and ancient religion 

in Blavatsky’sixtf Unveiled And 77.;eS‘r<7*e/Dorrn//f, whose translations into French 

and German w-ere available bv die turn of the century.'*^ 

« ^ 

Aryanism and Theosophy 

Blavatsk)' wTOte in Isis Unveiled of a vast inland sea that once existed in Central 
Asia, north of the Himalayas—the region w'hich “science now fully concedes to 
have been the cradle of humanity.” In that sea was an island, beautiful beyond 
compare, reached not by water but by underground passages in every direction, 
of w'hich outlets survive in the mins of Ellora, Elephanta, and the caverns of 
Ajanta. This island w’as the home of the “last remnant of the race which preceded 
ours,” who had a perfect master}' of the environment. These w'crc the “Sons of 
God,” the Elohim of die Bible, the educators of mankind.'” Blavatsky’ conairrcd 
w'ith Baron Bunsen,'** who in Egypt^s Place in Universal History reckoned that the 
Deluge occurred about 1 0,000 DCE, and added diat this changed die whole face 
of Central Asia.*® She implies that it was from this time and place diat die Aryans 
spread and setded in India, the Middle East, and Egypt, whose peoples adapted 
die .^^r)'an myths and religions according to their lights. One therefore has a 
vague picture from his Unveiled of the Aryans as nurtured by superhuman beings 
on an island in the Gobi Sea, and forced by geological changes to leave their 
homeland and become die first Brahmins. 

The truth about the races of mankind “had to be concealed at that incipient 
tentative stage of die Theosophic'al Socict)’”*' represented hy Isis Utweiled. In 
1882 it was ready to be revealed by the Masters Koot Hoomi and Mory'a, in their 
correspondence w'ith A. P. Sinnettand A. O. Hume known as iheMahat?na Letters. 
The nature and origin of these letters remain enigmatic, much as the skeptics 
have tried to slough diem off as another of Blavatsky’s deceptions. Koot Hoomi 
WTOte to Sirmett in June 1882 that “most of the peoples of India—with the 
c.xccption of the Semitic Moguls—belong to the oldest braiichlet of the present 
fifth Human race, which w'as evolutcd in Central Asia more than one million of 
years ago.”’* 

In October of the same year, Koot Hoomi wrote the longest of lus letters to 
Sinnett—over diirty pages in print—and specified further about this “branchlet”: 

[...1 the highest people now on earth (spiritually) belong to the first sub-race of 
die fifth root Race, and those are the Aryan Asiatics; the highest race (phj'sical 
intellectuality) is the last sub-race of the fifth—yourselves the white conquer¬ 
ors. The majority of mankind belongs to the seventh xi/^-racc of die fourth Root 
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race —the above-mentioned Chinamen and their off-shooLs and branchlets 
(Malayans, Mongolians, 'I'ibctans, Javanese, etc., etc., etc.) and remnants of 
Other sub-races of the fourth—and the seventh sub-race of the third race. All 
these, fallen degraded semblances of humanity arc the direct lineal descendants 
of highly civilized nations neither the name nor memory of which have sum ved 
except in such hooks as Popaht/I cind a few others unknown to Science.-^ 

The study of the Theosophical system of Rounds, Root Races, and Sub-races 
is a recreation reserved for the few'. But here, in Koot Hoomi’s statement, we 
have one of the most important elements of it. In Chapter Two we reviewed 
Blavatsky’s system of the seven Root-Races of humanity: (1) [Invisible], (2) 
Hyperborean, (3) Lemurian, (4) Atlantean, (5) our present one, and (6,7) two 
others still to come. Each of these is subdivided into seven “sub-races.” 
FollowingtheprinciplcscnundatedinthcAfj/.rjmwL<rmTy,Blavatsk)tin77;rS^crft 
Doctrine attributes the present-day Black Africans, Dravidian Indians, and 
Australian Aborigines to the Lemurian Root-Race (“the sewenth sub-race of the 
third race” in tlic above quotation); the Yellow peoples of Asia and die Native 
Nordi and Soudi Americans to the Adantean Root-Race (“the seventh sub-race 
of the fourdi Root race”); and the Indians, Persians, Middle-Easterners, and 
Europeans to the various sub-races of die Eifdi Root-Race, which had its 
beginnings a million years ago in Central Asia. 

It would be futile to argue about whedicr sucli a doctrine is “racist” in the 
present-day usage of the tenn. Modern Theosophists pointedly avoid the 
subject, being among the least racially prejudiced of people and mindful of the 
original objects of the Theosophical Society, first and foremost of which is 
“Universal Brotherhood.” Once in India, Madame Blavatsky and (Colonel 
Olcott scandalized the impeccably racist British community by fraternizing 
with, even sittingat the feet of, Indians and Sinhalese. But theywere still children ’ 
of their time, and it was a time when the racial explanation had become so firmly 
fi.xcd in the European and American conscioiLsne.ss as to be virtually ineradi¬ 
cable. To regard human histoiy' in tenns of great racial movements accorded 
well with Darwinism, and provided answers to innumerable questions posed by 
the sciences and veiy^ inadequately an.swered by the Hebrew Bible. The nine¬ 
teenth century, moreover, believed in progress, and in the White Race as the 
acme of human achievement in science, the arts, and philosophy. The Victorians 

had only to look aroimd them to convince tlieinsclves of how much furtlier tliev 
^ » 

had “progressed” than the poor colored races whom they were busy colonizing! 

The originality of the Theosophists w’as to administer a snub to Western 
complacenc)^ by pointing out that civilizations in the distant past had achieved 
as much, and more, in technolog)% while being infinitely superior to ours in 
wisdom. But those ancient races were out of reach: one could leant about tliem 
only from Masters and their pupils, who either possessed secret histories given 
in initiation, or else w'ere able to penetrate the veils of the past through 
clairvoyance. 
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The unoriginality of the Theosophists was to place themselves and tlicir 
Indian allies—Aryans all—at the vanguard of humanity, in an alliance of the 
highest spirituality with the highest “phy'sical intellectuality” (which simply 
means technology), while classing the Black, Yellow, and Red races as laggards 
who had passed their zenith hundreds of thousands of years ago—though they 
are seldom as harsh as Koot I ItK)mi, In the above quotation, which was included 
in Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhism (1883). Another early leak of the I'heosophical 
racial system, before Blavatsky gave it its definitive fonn in The Secret DocttiJie^ 
u'as in Man: Fragments of Forgotten History^ by “Two Chelas” (1885), which 
contains such remarks as tlie following: 

Physically the Aiyran of the period with which wc are dealing was superior to 
his present representative. His body was free from disease, and not subject to 
unrimely death; while the natural tenn of his life was a great deal longer than 
it is now. The complexion of the early Indian Aiyrans was not like that of the 
present generation of Hindus—various shades of brown—but almost pure 
white, with a slight tinge of gold. Taken altogether, the epoch which witnessed 
their rise and development will stand for all ages as the most remarkable era 
known in the history' of the world.^"* 


One wonders whnt psychological and sc.vual complications lay behind the 
need for these authors—a young English woman and a young Indian man—to 
a)lor their Ary'ans white. 

The Many Homes of the Aryans 

By the time The Secret Doctrine was published in 1888, scientific opinion was 
alrc‘ady shifting on the matter of Aryan origins. So many and 'various were the 
theories proposed tliat wc show them on a map. Some scholars were even returning 
to the idea of a homeland in the Euphrates Valley, near the traditional site of the 
Garden of Eden.^^ In 1883 two books were published whicli turned the whole 
theory' of Aryan migration backwards, placing its origins in Europe. Karl Penka’s 
OriginesAriacae argued on antliropological grounds for a Scandinarian homeland. 
“The pure Aryans,” he maintains, “arc represented only by the Nortli Germans and 
Scandinarians, a most prolific race, of great stature, muscular strcngtli, energy, and 
courage, whose splendid natund endowments enabled it to conquer die feebler 
races to the East, the South, and the West, and to impose its language on the subject 
peoples.” Otto Schrader, in Sprachvergleicbung iwd Urgeschiebte^ arguing from 
philology', proved that the Aryans must have come from what is now the Ukraine, 
in an area bounded by the forests and swampsofVolhy'ria to the North, the Danube 
and the Black Sea to the South, die Dnieper to the East, and the Carpadiian 
Mountains to die West.’^ 

Learned as they were, these German professors had very likely not read the 
Histoire phitosophique of Fabrc d’Olivet, whose theories of cataclysmic change 
wll be described in Chapter Fourteen. If diey had, dicy would have found that 
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Illustration 2; The Many Homes of the Ary’ans 


lonely pioneer already identifying the Hyperboreans with the ancestors of the 
White Race, whose origins he placed at the Boreal Pole, and having them 
migrate southwards into Europe.^® As Fabre d’Olivet tells it, at the time of the 
arrival of the Whites, the Black Race was much stronger, and the WTiites were 
enslaved by them. Later die tables were turned, and the white, boreal “Celts” 
became the dominant race of Europe. Their spiritual leader Rama took their 
doctrines to India, and there, in about 6729 bce, he founded die Universal Empire 
of prehistoric times.^’ This version of the great racial movements was also 
adopted in the Mission des Juifs (Mission of the Jews, 1884) of Saint-Yves 
d’Alveydre,^® who in rum had probably not read the German professors since 
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virtually the only book he quotes from is Sinnett’s Esoteric Buddhimt. Still, one 
notes die synchronidty of die idea’s appearance in 1883-84 in such very 
different contexts. 

The Germans soon found a following in the English-speaking world. John 
Rliys, in die 1886 Hibbcrt Lectures, suggested that the Aiy^ans might have 
originated within the Arctic Circle, somewhere to the iiordi of Finland.'’ Gerald 
H. Rendall, a Liverpool professor, idendhed the /\jyans in 1889 as the “blond 
dolichocephalic race diat was cradled on the Baldc shores.” He imagined that 
they had suddenly picked up and left, after 10,000 years of seidcment whose 
mute w itnesses are the massive “kitchen middens” of the southeastern Scandi¬ 
navian coasts. They had become dolmen builders, leaving monuments to mark 
their trail through France, Spain, and North Africa to the ver)' shores of the Nile. 

Charles Morris, another classidst, wTote in 1888 that “The Aryan stands as the 
type of intellectual man, the central outcome of the races, in which the special 
condidons of dark and light. North and South, emodonal and practical, have 
mingled and combined into the highest and noblest states of mind and body.” 
Basing his argument on the words which are the same in both the Indian and 
European groups of languages, Morris idendfies the parent Aryans as a people 
who occupied a cold region; lived near a large inland body of water; were 
agriculturalists; and knew the fauna and flora of Europe, but not the lions and 
tigers of India. His deduction is that they lived first as nomads in southeastern 
Russia, tltcn in the Caucasus where they somehow acquired their fair complex¬ 
ion, formed their language, learned agriculture, and developed their political 
and religious .systems.^'* 

Despite the mounting pressure of evidence, the aging Alax Miillcr still held 
out for an Oriental Ar)'an homeland; but in 1887 he could only .say that it w'as 
“.somewhere in Asia, and no more.” IsaacTaylor, writing in the following year, 
was virulently opposed to Muller and the Orientalists, nor did he accept the 
Scandinavian or Russian hv'potliescs. He felt that the difficulties of Aryan origins 
were removed if one assumed that their lineal descendants were the “Celtic race 
of Central Europe.” /Vnd so die arguments continued. 

No serious scholar now writes about the “Ar)'an Race.” In tracing its origins 
to so many different places, die ninetccnth-ccntur)' dicorists succeeded in 
destroying itas an entity. Only in die Gennan-speaking world did it live on, with 
consequences that would hnv^e appalled ev'cryonc mentioned in the present 
chapter. 



Chapter Five: 

The Thule Society 


We come now to the mytholog>' that has grown up around the Arctic homeland 
in the twentietli century, fed by the dual currents of csotcricism and scientific 
theory. In order to distinguish this essentially racial concept from that of 
Hyperboren, the primordial center ofhumanity as defined in Chapter One, I will 
call it by die name of Thule. 

Our voyage to the nivTliical land ofThulc departs, appropriately enough, from 
Adantis, queen of all the lost realms. For centuries, mainly on the authority of 
Plato, Adantis was believed to have risen in the middle of what is now the Adantic 
Ocean. It was Olaus Rudbeck, in the late seventeendi centur)% who first 
dissented from this common view, and idenrified the lost domain with his nadvc 
Sweden. Rudbeck’s assiduous reader Jean-Sylvain Bailly, after vsTidng the 
history’ of ancient astronomy from which we quoted in Chapter Three, had a 
correspondence with Voltaire in w'hich he persuaded himself,* if not his corre¬ 
spondent, that Atlands had indeed been in the far North, probably on the islands 
of Spitzbergen, Greenland, and Nova Zemlya. When die cardi w’as younger, 
Bailly says, its interior heat w as greater, and life in the Arctic may w ell have been 
more tolerable than elsewhere; besides, the earth’s movement being less rapid 
near the poles, the atmosphere was probably less turbid, and so die legend of a 
perpetual spring may well have been truc.^ BaiUy’s “Adanteans” were thus the 
same as the “Hyperboreans” of classical legend,^ having originated in die 
“Garden of the Hesperides” near the Pole, and left evidence of their once happy 
climate in the fossil flora and fauna of the Arctic Circle.^ 

The oceanographic explorations of the nineteenth century and the laying of 
transatlantic telegraph cables from 1858 onwards failed to produce any evidence 
for a lost continent having existed in die mid-Adantic Ocean at any time within 
reasonable human memory. Perhaps this is one reason why’ those still drawn to 
Plato’s legend leaned towards the idea of an Adantis in the far North. Could it 
have been the same as the mysterious land of Thule, first charted by Pytheas of 
Massilia? (We will meet him again in Chapter Fifteen, measuring die obliquity 
of the ecliptic.) At some time between 340 and 285 BCE, Pytheas made an ad¬ 
venturous voyage to the North, which took him to Scodand and for six days’ 
sailing beyond. He observed that the longest day in northern Britain was 
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nineteen hours, which shows that he must have reached the North Shetland 
Islands. His additional trip to “Thule” is less easily mapped: it may have been to 
Iceland, or else in the opposite direction, to Nonvay. In any case, Pytheas 
reported that one day north of Thule, he reached a frozen sea.^ 

Classical writers tended to disbelieve Pytlieas because of ilieir own ignorance 
oftlie geography and conditions oftheNorth.^''racitus, for example, could scarcely 
bclicv'e tliat people would live, from choice, in the rigorous climate of Germany.' 
Yet tliere w^as a persistent tradition ofa w^arm and open polar sea, and ofa clement 
and habitable H\'])erborean climate with warm summers: a tradition which, as 
the Arctic e.xpcrt Vilhjalmur Stefansson saj's, has always been believed by 
c.xplorcrs, and always doubted by stay-at-home experts.” Christopher Columbus 
himself knew of such traditions, and claimed to have sailed three hundred miles 
nortlt of Iceland, which ver}' few people were willing to credit, the northern zone 
being deemed impenetrable.’ For centuries after, tlie history of Arctic exploration 
is the chronicle of Columbus’ succc.ssors in the .search for a westward passage to 
the Orient. 

V\^at concerns us in this chapter is tlie Thulean rerival of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, and the manner of its adoption into National Socialist 
m)^hology. The meticulous groundw'ork of Nicholas Goodrick-Clarke’s The 
Ocailt Roots ofN(iziwi(\9^S)^\\o\vs us to summarize the stor)', while addingsome 
details of our own. 

The ideology of die Nazis connected the myth of polar origins and Aryan 
supremaq' w'ith that of the German race, to whom the Roman historian Tacitus 
had given every reason to believe themselves especially favored: 

I concur in opinion with tliose w’ho deem tlie Gennans never to have intermar¬ 
ried with other nations; but to be a race pure, unmi.xcd, and stamped with a 
distinct character. Hence a family likeness pervades the whole, though their 
numbers arc so great: eyes stem and blue; ruddy hair, large bodies...'® 

But for all their admiration of the tall, blond-haired, blue-eyed, Nordic 
Arx'ans, most of the Nazi leaders—and, conspicuously, .Adolf Hitler himself— 
w'erc of the darker, shorter physique typical of Alpine and Central Europe. 'Fhe 
Nordic physique was seen as die ultimate aristocratic ideal, as the result of a 
hundred years of science and pseudo-scicnce w'hich had begun and ended by 
placing the cTadle of the master-race in the far Nonh. 

The three godfathers of the Nazi Thule were Guido von List (1848-1919), 
Jorg Lanz von Licbenfels (1874-1954), and Rudolf von Sebottendorff (1875- 
1945). It is significant diat all three decided at some jwint to adorn their plain 
bourgeois names widi die particle von (w'hich in German suggests noble descent 
even when it is not further defined by Grttf, Baron^ etc.). One of the hallmarks 
of master-race philosophy is that no one is knowm to have embraced it w'ho does 
not consider himself a member of that race. And what is more tempting, haring 
once adopted the belief diat one’s own race is chosen by Nature or God for 
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preeminence, than to put oneself at its aristocratic summit? 

The Viennese Jorg Lanz, a former religious of the Cistercian Order, was die 
founder in 1907 of the “Order of the New Templars” (ONT), a chivalric, 
gnostic, and ritualistic order \\ith the most extreme of racist ideals.” There can 
be little doubt that the ONT, with its lodges in mined castles, was the prototype 
for Heinrich Himmler’s Scbiirzsraffel (the notorious “SS”), as it was transformed 
after 1930 to become the training- and breeding-ground for the masters of a 
New Age of Aryan supremacy. Lanz was a ver)' copious \vTitcr on biblical 
exegesis, astrology, antifeminism, and many odter topics. One of his earliest 
creations, in about 1900, was 'riieozoolog)': a new “science” inspired by H. P. 
Bla\'atsk\'’s Secret Doctrine. 

4 

Blavatsky had explained the origin of the anthropoid apes,'- not as remnants 
of the ancestors of mankind, but as die descendants of bestiality committed by 
the Third Race (Lemurian.s) with monstrous animals. Lanz applied this prin¬ 
ciple in the most perv^erted way: the non-Aryan races, he said, were the result of 
bestiality on die part of the ancient Ar>'ans, after their departure from die 
nordiern Garden of Eden. To deal with these peoples, thus regarded as only 
scini-human,Lanzrecommendcd variously: enforced sterilization and castration; 
deportation to Madagascar; enslavement; incineration as a .sacrifice to God; and 
use as beasts of burden. As Goodrick-Clarkc comments, “Bodi die psychopa- 
tholog)' of the Nazi holocaust and the subjugation of non-Aryans in the East 
Nverc presaged by Lanz’s grim speculations.” ” 

It is no .suqirise diat Lanz had a dieoiy' about the original homeland of the 
Arjrans: it wa.s a vanished polar continent called /\rktogaa (from the Greek: 
“northern earth”).''’ This was adopted by his older acquaintance Guido von List, 
another Viennese mythoinaniac who, more than anyone else, laid die founda¬ 
tions for die romantic blend of ideas that links these proto-Nazis uncannily widi 
the Greens and New-Agers of today: an interest in natural living, vegetarianism, 
anti-industrialism; an appreciation of prehistoric monuments and the wisdom of 
those who built them; a feeling for astrology, eardi energies, and natural cycles; 
a religious outlook vaguely resembling that of'riicosophy. The generic name 
given to diis kind of thinking was volkisch, an untranslatable word on die bor¬ 
derlines between nationalistic and folkloric. 

Around 1910, according to Goodrick-Clarkc, some activists of these persua¬ 
sions began to hatch the idea of a secret quasi-niasonic lodge, to counter the 
“Jewish conspiracy” in which they had come to believe.'* The chief result of this 
underground mov'cment was the Gennanenorden (“Order of Germans”), 
founded in 1912 and soon operating lodges in many cities. Applicants were 
examined for dicir racial characteristics and ancestors, while handicapped and 
“unpleasant looking” persons w'crc c-xcludcd. 

More information comes from Jean Alabirc, a prolific writer on Germany and 
an enthusiast for Thulcan ideals. He is too bia.sed to be a wholly reliable witness, 
but one is sometimes obliged, in thc’se studies, to make use of such sources, under 
all reservations. Mabire quotes a specialist in dtc history of ideas, living in 
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Gottingen, whose identity it is impossible to confirm. This man reportedly 
opened his dossiers to him, from which it was possible to reconstruct an 
important conference that the Germanenorden held at Pentecost, 1914, in the 
small town of Thalc [!] in the Harz Mountains.''' The purpose of the meeting 
was to unite all the disparate groups of vdikiscb, pangermanic, and anti-Judaic 
persuasions which acknowledged the Nordic heritage and the myth of TTiule. 
The historian told Mabirc that out of this Pentecost conference was bom a 
Gebeimbund (“secret band”), whose mission was to revive the true Nordic 
tradition and coordinate all the efforts of the vbikiscb groups towards it, Mabire 
comments on how irrelevant it might have seemed, at this Pentecost meeting, 
to be earnestly discussing Hj^erborca and Thule while all the countries of 
Europe were massing for war. Yet it is here that he situates the essential 
beginnings of the movement that \vas to arise from the ashes of Gcnnany after 
1918. 

There is no doubt that the Germanenorden was still active during tlic war. 
From the middle of 1916, its newsletter displayed a curved-armed s\vastika 
superimposed on a cross,*' and it placed advertisements in newspapers inviting 
“fair-haired and blue-ej'ed German men and women of pure Aryan descent” to 
join it.'® One of these advertisements came to the notice of Rudolf von 
Sebottendorff, and he decided to contact its leader, Hcnnann Pohl.''* The 
Saxon-bom Sebottendorff had had a genuinely adventurous career, much of it 
Sj>ent in Turkey where he had studied Islamic mysticism, apparently reconciling 
it with his Aryan ideals;^® he called himself a Rosicrucian, a Muslim Brotlicr, and 
an Odinist,^' and he had somehow acquired a fortune through manufacturing. 
Mabire’s historian makes Sebottendorff the one who defined the ultimate goal 
of the Gennanenorden: the creation of a spiritual community which he called 
Hnlgadorn. These arc his words, of which die opening sentence is worth 
remembering as we proceed through die coming chapters: 

'Fhis temple of lialgadmn is simultaneously spiritual and njatcrial. It belongs to 
earth and to heaven, to the past and the future. It is the Hyperborean equivalent 
of the Ark of the Covenant of the Israelites. Halgadorrt, in Sebottendorffs mind, 
far surpasses that Second Reich which MHlhelm’s Gcnn.any had incarnated 
since 1871. It is the empire of all the Germans. Those who live between the 
Rhine and die Vistula, beovecn the Baltic and the Alps, arc only the heart of an 
immense territory inhabited by other heirs of ancient 'I'hule. To this Halgadom 
belong not only the Germans, but also many other Europeans; die Scandina- 
rians, faithful to their Nordic origins; the Nctherlanders, more Gennan than 
the Germans; the British, divided between Celts and Saxons; die Freneh, heirs 
of the Franks and regenerated by die Normans or die Burgundians; the Italians, 
in whase veins runs the blood of the Lombards; the Spaniards, who still carr)' 
many an imprint of the Visigoths. And also the Russians, whose country was 
founded by the Swedish Varegs, those Vikings of the rivers and steppes.*^ 
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Towards die end of World War I, when Gcnnan defeat was inevitable, Rudolf 
von Sebottendorff was in Munich, busily organizing a Bavarian branch of the 
Gcrnianenordcn. His colleague Walter Nauhaus, an artist invalided out of the 
war and given to occult study, suggested a new name for the order: the Thule 
Gcscllschaft (“Thule Society”), whose ceremonial foundation duly took place 
on 17 August 1918. Its emblem was a dagger, its blade wreathed in oak leaves, 
with a cun'ed-anned swastika around die hilt emitting rays of light. At the very 
eve of the Armistice, on 9 November 1918, Sebottendorff exhorted the Thulcans 
to fight for Germanic and Aryan ideals, not against the British or French victors, 
but against “our deadly enemy, Judah”; to fight “until the swastika rises 
\’ictoriously our of the icy darkness.” In his important historical study of Nazi 
origins, Bevor Hitler kaniQlniorc I lider c'aine, 1964), Dietrich Bronder gives the 
names of sixteen members of the Thule Society: “Most of these Thule men,” he 
says, “had become Catholics; seven had Jewish origins or relations.” *'* 

The Thule Society, which met at the Hotel Vierjahreszeiten in Munich, was 
a hotbed of political agitation, carried on under the presiding myth of the Arctic 
homeland and the pure race that had issued therefrom. When seven of its 
members, including Nauhaus, the Countess Hclla von Westarp, and the Prince 
of Thurn und Taxis, were brutally executed by Communist rebels on 30 April 
1919, the society’s status grew commensurably. While the Thule membership 
was predominantly upper- and middle-class, Sebottendorff also reached out to 
the working classes through popular journalism, forming a subgroup within the 
National Socialist Party (NSP) of Anton Drexler, w-hich on 5 January'' 1919 
became the German Workers’ Part)' (DAP). This, in turn, was transfonned at 
the end of February' 1920 into the National Socialist German Workers’ Party 
(NSDAP), of which Adolf Hitler would .soon become the President. All three 
groups used tlie swastika as tlicir crnblem.^^ 

The Swastika in Russia 

The .swastika has been forever .sullied: it can never be used again without 
arousing memories of the most uncomfortable kind. Originally it was an elegant 
and decorative symbol, capable of infinite variation and embod)ing profound 
meanings that we will e.xplore in Chapter FJeven. Besides its adoption as the 
special sun-sign of the Aryan Race by Gcnnan anti-Judaic groups in the late 
nineteenth century, it also played a strange part in linking the events in Germany 
with the no less momentous ones in Russia. 

Alexandra, the last Empress of Rus.sia, inscribed the left-handed swastika (see 
Chapter Eleven for definition), xvith die date 1918, on die wall of the house in 
Ekaterinburg w’hcre she and her family were murdered by the Bolshexiks.^* 
Henry Rollin, in his study of modem antijudaism, UApocalypse dc notre tettips 
(1939), offers several possible explanations: (1) the Empress had adopted the 
swastika as her talisman as the result of Theosophical contacts in her native 
Darmstadt or in Russia; (2) she had received it from her physician Badmaieff, a 
practioner of Tibetan medicine; (3) she had seen it on holiday in the Baltic, 
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where the peasants use it to decorate tlieir houses; (4) she could have got it from 
one of the g)T)sics summoned to the imperial court for fortune-telling.*^ 

However, the sw'asrika serv'ed the Empress not merely as a talisman, but also as 
a secret sign of recognition in her correspondence.^ It w’as used, too, by a group of 
Russian monarchists w'ho had taken refuge in Kiev' and were collaborating with the 
Gcnnan occupiers of die Ukraine; theirplots for rescuing the Imperial Family were 
one of the reasons that the latter were removed to Ekaterinburg. 

Upon the defeat of Germany and the triumph of the Bolshevnks, a number of 
these Germanophilic Russians—several of them of Baltic origin—gravitated to 
the entourage of General Ludendorff, protector of Hitler. Among them w.as 
Lieutenant Chabelski-Bork, who had been at Ekaterinburg at the moment of 
discovery not only of the Empress’ swastika, but also, in the pathedc handful of 
possessions left behind, her copy of Serge Nilus’ The Great in the Small: die work 
that contained the infamous forged “Protocols of the Elders of Sion.” ^ So here 
was “proof,” for those eager for it, that the Imperial Family had fallen victim not 
merely to the Communists but to the great Jewish conspirac)’^ described in the 
“Protocols,” of whom the Bolsheviks w'ere agents. 

Chabelslti-Bork would be instrumental in distributing the “Protocols” outside 
Russia; in Germany, their publication was exactly what was needed to fan to a 
flame the smouldering antijudaism kindled by the Aryan theorists. In 1919, the 
sw'astika scA'cd as flag for the Baltic uprising against the Bolsheviks, led by 
General von der Goltz. In Berlin, the following year, it flcw' over the abortive 
Kapp Putsch. In the summer of 1920, Hitler chose the right-handed sw'astika as 
the symbol of his dual struggle against Jewiy^ and Communism.^ And the rest, 
as they say, is history.^' 

The Occult Roots of Nazism 

Adolf Hitler had ample opportunity to Icam the Thulcan m)'thology in 1924, 
during his imprisonment in Landsberg jail with Rudolf Hess (1894-1987), who 
was the most committed of the early Nazis to the kind of ideals that List, Lanz, 
and Sebottendorff were propagating. Hess was as volkisch as could be: he ate 
biodynamic food and was interested in Rudolf Steiner’s Anthroposophy, magical 
topics, astrology, the doctrine of correspondences, and herbalism.^^ One w'ould 
know much more about the political and even the occult machinations of this 
period, so integral to an understanding of the twentieth-century’s greatest 
tragedy, if Hess had been encouraged to speak instead of being held incommu¬ 
nicado in Spandau prison for over 40 years. 

The first book to present the many connections, real and imagined, between 
the Nazis and the occult was The Morning of the Magicians by Louis Pauwels and 
Jacques Bergier, first published in France in 1960. iMany were the eager readers 
who first met there the names of Guenon and Gurdjieff, Haushofer and 
Horbiger, and fell under the powerful spell cast by these ingenious authors. A 
number of those readers w'ent on to write books of their owm, more or less 
pillaged from die original. Most of them w’erc French; and it is true to this day 
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tliat tiic “Nazis and the Occult” genre is most andly cultivated in France, while 
in Germany it is \nrtually shunned. There arc good reasons for this. A German 
scliolar and churchman, Ekkehard Hicroniinus, writing about the nostalgic 
dream of primordial cultures, explains: 

It has al way’s fascinated me to sec how everything that was acuiallv created by the 
Germans in the Romantic era w'as not taken seriously by them, but wandered off 
into France or Italy. ITic most important book about the “black” or demonic side 
ofRomaniicism was the work oft he Italian, Mario Pra/. (reference to ThcRoiftautic 
The significant thing to realize in all of this is that the Frenchman’s 
relationship to thought is very' different from die German’s. I would not dare to 
enter the lofty re.aches of categorical thought: that would raise the theme (of 
primordial culnires) to an abstract le\’cl, which is exactly what I wanted to avoid. 
Everything would then end up in philosophy again—Init we no longer have this 
possibility. I am sorry’, but behind tis lies all the blood that has been shed in the 
name of this dream, and that is deadly serious.^’ 

In otlicr words, the Latins still play’ innocently with abstract ideas, even 
demonic ottes, whereas the Gemians have become wise—after die event—to the 
dangers of so doing. 

Readers of Pauwels and Bergier will have come across another, more secret 
society’ supposed to lie at the roots of Nazism: the Vril Society, apparently 
founded by a group of Berlin Rosicrucians after hearing a lecture by Louis 
Jacolliot,^^or else directly illuminated by the Brahmins of India,and in any case 
fiercely anti-Christian.^*^ The sole primary .source is an article by Willy Ley, a 
Gennan rocket engineer who came to the United States in 1933 and became an 
author of popular scientific Ixmlcs—excellent ones, 1 might add. In an article 
called “P.seudosdence in Naziland,” based on his own admittedly limited 
knowledge, Ley writes: 

ITie next group [after I .:uv/,’.s Ariosophy) was literally founded upon a novel. Tliat 
group which I think called itself Wahrheitsgescllubaft —Society forTmih—;uid 
which was more or less localized in Berlin, devoted its spare rime looking for VriL 
Yes, their convictions were founded upon Bulwer-Lyiton’s “The Otming Race.” 
'They knew thar the book was fiction, BiiKvcr-Lytion had xjscd that device in order 
to be able to tell the truth about this “power.” The subterranean humanity was 
nonsense, Vril was not. Possibly it had enabled the British, who kept it as a State 
secret, to amass tlicir colonial empire. Surely’ the Romans had had it, inclosed in 
small metal balls, which guarded their homes and were referred to as lares. For 
reasons which I failed to penetrate, the secret of Vril could be found by con¬ 
templating tlie siruaurc of an apple, sliced in halves. 

No, I am not joking, tliat is what I was told with great solcnmity and secrecy. 

Such a group actually existed, they cv'cn got out the first issue ofa magazine which 
was to proclaim tlicir credo.’* 
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Pauwcls and Bcrgicr, who had apparently talked to Willy Ley but learned no 
more from him than he wrote here, continued their researches and discovered— 
how, they do not say—that “this Berlin group called itself The Ltmiimits Lodge, 
or The Vril Society.'' They add that Karl Haushofer had been a member of it, 
citing Jack Fishman’s The Seven MenofSpandau (where there is no such infor¬ 
mation). Haushofer had been in the Far East and possibly in Tibet; he was the 
mentor of Rudolf Hess at the University of Munich; the inventor of the science 
of Geopolitics, one of the established doctrines of Nazi academia, and hence the 
designer (according to one interpretation of his work) of the Germano-Japanese 
plan for world-domination. Hess ^vas carrying the visiting-cards of Haushofer 
and his son Albrecht when he landed in Scotland in 1941. Albrecht was executed 
as one of the plotters against Hitler’s life in 1944, and, according to Pauwcls and 
Bcrgicr, Karl Haushofer himself committed suicide, Japanese fashion, on 14 
March 1946.^’ His supposed membership of the “Vril Society” completed the 
mythical nctw’ork by connecting the Nazis with the underground w^orld of 
Lytton’s ContingRace, and with the mysteries of Asia, of w'hich w'e will have more 
to say when we come to the subject of Agartha in Chapter Seven; and the ritual 
hara-kiri bore unmistakable witness to a deep spiritual connection with the Far 
East, elaborated by the rumors of a Tibetan colony in wartime Berlin. 

Actually, there is no cause to imagine sinister proto-Nazi plots hatching in this 
group. The exercise of contemplating an apple, presumably cut in half horizon¬ 
tally to reveal a five-pointed star, merely suggests that the “Truth Society” had 
learned something from Rudolf Steiner, wiio recommends similar meditations 
in his handbook Kncrwledge of Higher Worlds and Its Attainment. The interest in 
Vril was a commonplace among Theosophists, all of w'hom knew of Bulwcr- 
Lytton’s work; it was equated by some to Rcichcnbach’s “Od” force, or to 
Eliphas Levi’s “Astral Light.” And to set the record straight, it should be 
mentioned that Haushofer did not die “Japanese fashion” but from arsenic 
poisoning on 10 March 1946, as has been documented by his interrogator. 
Father Edmund Walsh."*^ 

The Veilleurs 

At the same time as Rudolf Hess was studying with Karl Haushofer, an 
Alsatian chemist called Rene Schw'aller (1887-1961) was organizing some of his 
Thcosophical friends in Paris into a group with the motto “Hierarchy, Frater¬ 
nity, Liberty.” Its first public appearance, in 1919, was with a review, L'AJJranchi, 
nmnbered so as to seem like a continuation of the Thcosophical Society’s 
magazine of prewar days.”** The articles, signed by pseudonyms, treated the 
themes of social and spiritual renew'al in the context of internationalist and 
somcw'hat mystical politics. There w'as praise for Woodrow* Wilson’s League of 
Nations, and discreet allusions were made to a coming Messiah. 

Within the Aifranchis w-crc two imicr circles: one a “Centre Apostolique,” 
'Fhcosophical in nature; the other, formed in 1918, called the “Mystic Group 
Tala,” a w’ord that Rene Guenon translates as “the link.” We know* nothing of 
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its nctivitics, l)ut cnn scarcely pass over the similarity of the name with Thule— 
and Thale. Another coincidence: in his very first book, Lcs Nambres (1916), 
Schwaller had discussed just one s)mibol, beside the numbers and basic geo¬ 
metrical figures: the su'astiha, which he calls an accentuation of the cross within 
a circle, representing the archetypal formative movement of any body around its 
axis.’’’ There arc other parallels between Schwallcr’s group, renamed in July 
19l9“LesVeillcurs’’(theVigilants),andthe'rhule-descended particsorganized 
by rie.ss and eventually headed by Hitler: their warrior mentality, their 
antijudaism,'*^ their uniform of dark shirts, riding breeches and boots (which 
Schwaller claimed to have designed),’” their messianism, and tltc title of Chef 
given to their leaders.’’* Then there is Schwnller’s chosen name “Aor” (Light), 
first signifying a mystic source of illumination, later liis preferred mode of 
address. A euphonic relationship, at the ver)' least, exists with the rune “Ar” 
which, in Sebottendorffs words, “signifies iVryan, primal fire, tlie sun and the 
eagle.” ” Finally, one might ask why it was tliat Prince Matila Ghyka should have 
had a conversation on Egyptian matlictnatics with a certain “Pytheas,” who 
“speaks for Monsieur de Lubicz,”” if it was not that the yacht-sailing Schwaller 
identified himself witlt the legendary voyager to Thule. 

It was Pierre Mariel (alias Werner Gerson), yet anotlter French writer until a 
fund of unusual information but a sometimes careless way witli sources, who 
proposed the vital link henveen the ambitious chemist and the future 
Reichsminister: he uTote that the young Rudolf Hess was a member of the 
Vcilleur.s.’”^ I emnnot be .sure whether to believe this or not; but it is worth 
considering. Hess, whose movements in 1919 arc \nrtually uncharted, was 
certainly aware of what was going on in Paris. 'Fhc difference of language would 
have presented no difficulty either to Schwaller or to the young Hess, raised in 
Alexandria and educated in Suitzcrland. It is thinkable that, on his return to 
Germany, Hess set himself to create, upon the foundations of tJic Thule Society, 
a veritable parody of tlie Vcillcurs. Likewise it is not merely thinkable but 
definite that Schwallcr’s world of ideas intersected at many points with that of 
Thule: a circumstance that has troubled more than one admirer of tliis Hcnnetic 
master.’*'’ 

Anotlicr member of the Affranchis and Vcilleurs was Schwallcr’s friend, the 
Lithuanian poet and Hermetic philosopher 0.scar Vladislas dc Lubicz Milosz 
(1877-1939), who in a gesture of sjiiritual fatherhood bestowed his patronymic 
on the younger man. As a representative of the newly-created state of Litliuania 
to the 1919 Peace Conference, and later as Charge d’Affaircs in Paris and 
Brussels, Alilosz worked hard for the nation whose language he could not speak, 
and to which he only half belonged (his mother wasJeMsh).*® Milosz wrote much 
around tliis time for another journal of the Vcillcurs group, Ln Revue Baltique, 
haring conrinced himself that Lithuania and Latvia were “die mothers of this 
Indo-European race, the spiritual center of the modem Aryan world,” *’ and the 
key to European peace. So again we have the mydt of Aryan origins on the 
“Ajuber Coast” of die Baltic Sea. Milosz’s cry in the wilderness of 1918 has a 
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strangely prophetic ring, now that we have seen these insignificant republics 
spearheading the breakup of the Soviet Union. Later, in 1927, i\Iilosz would 
write of tlte Indo-Europeans that ‘‘they had, for thousands of years, led a 
nomadic e.xistcnce on the steppes of mj'sterious southern Russia, a land which 
in the night of prehistory seems to have influenced decisively the destiny of the 
/Vryan race.” 

The Myth of the Twentieth Century 

The Aryan homeland theory', almost discarded in die English-speaknng world, 
was still flourishing in Germany after World War I. Herman Wirth gave it a 
fresh and definitive form in his enormous work, DerAufgatigderMenschbeit(^\'\\it 
rise of mankind, 1928), largely based on the comparison of runic and other 
symbols from all the northern regions. Wfirth had found in the geological work 
of Alfred Wegener the physical justification for believing in the Nordic and 
Iranian myths, and in the polar origin of the northern peoples. V\Tiat had made 
the Arctic regions uninhabitable since those rimes was not the cooling of die 
earth, as Bailly thought—that was now untenable—but the shifting of conti¬ 
nents and die wandering of the poles. Wirth’s Arctic Race had separated from 
the apes some millionsofyearsago,theiiabouthalfamillionyearsago had begun 
its southward wanderings, moving in reponse to the various ice ages. Pockets of 
comparatively high culture had remained all round the /Vrctic Ocean, until the 
fall of Adantis in about 9000 bcf.; remnants of dieni survive in die blond, bearded 
Eskimos found by the Danish “Thule Expedition'’ of Knud Rasmussen (1906- 
07).» 

Wirth’s theories made him an obHous candidate for the Ahnenerite, the 
academv of revisionist science founded bv the SS chief Heinrich Himmler. But 
he felUictini to Himmler’s rivalry'with Alfred Rosenberg, the chief mythographer 
of the Third Reich, and, according to Miguel Serrano, narrowly escaped ending 
his days in a concentration camp. Wirth’s ideological crime may have been his 
matriarchal conception of the ancient Aryans; he imagines them in an ideal state, 
governed by a Magna Mater (“Great Mother”).^^ 

A1 fred Rosenberg (1893-1945) was the author of De?-My tbits des lO.Jahrhunderts 
(The myth of the nventieth century, 1930).” Coming from obscure ancestors in 
the Baltic region, he began humbly enough as an Estonian architectural student 
who, like Hider, supported himself in hard times as a watercolorist. After World 
War I he ended up in Munich, where he quickly made contact with Thulcan 
circles. Rosenberg’s Mytbtis was second only to Mein Kmnpf as a non-fictional 
best-seller in Nazi Germany, its sales reaching over a million copies by 1944.^*^ 
Those who felt obliged to buy this stout work of pseudo-scholarship, but could 
not struggle past the first chapter, would at least have read the follov^ing passage 
which ncady summarizes the my'di which we have been tracing: 

The geologists show us a continent between North /Vmerica and Europe, 

whose remains we can see today in Greenland and Iceland. I'hcy tell us that 
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islands on the other side of the Far North (Novaia Zcnilya) display fonner tide 
marks over 100 meters higher than today’s; they make it probable that the 
North Pole has wandered, and that a much milder climate once reigned in the 
present Arctic. /\J1 this allows the andent legend of Atlantis to appear in a new 
light. It seems not impossible that where the waves of the Atlantic Ocean now 
trash and pull off giant icebergs, once a blooming continent rose out of the 
water, on which a creative race raised a mighty, wadc-ranging culture, and sent 
its children out into the world as seafarers and warriors. But even if this 
Atlantean hypothesis is not thought tenable, one has to assume that there was 
a prehistoric northern center of culture.*' 

Hitlerdefinitelydidnotaccept Rosenberg’s book as party orthodox)'.*^ He had 
had little dmc for the whole Thule business, once it had carried him where he 
needed to be, on his rclea.se from jail in 1924. Guido von List’s revival of the 
H}'perborean or Odinic religion did not e.xcite him: he could sec the political 
worthlcssnc.ss of paganism in Christian Germany. Neither did the Fiilirer’s 
plans for his Thousand-year Reich have any room whatever for the heady love 
of individual liberty with which the Thulcans romantically endowed their 
Nordic ancestors.*''Jean Mabire suggests that Rudolf Hess’s qui.xotic flight to 
Britain was the last attempt of the old Thule Society—long dissolved, or driven 
underground—to affect world politics in the face of a Fiihrer who had escaped 
their clutches and completely deformed their visions. His Gottingen historian 
offered this alternative version of Third Reich history: 

Hess knew of the projeacd attack on Russia. He wanted to w'am the English. 

It has been said that he dreamed of a rc\'ersal of alliances. I believe that it \\'as 
even more complicated. He simply wanted peace. He hoped to defuse this 
bomb, more fatal tlian tlie atomic bomb. He knew the inner workings of the 
regime well enough to know that the Fiihrer was not only going to attack the 
East, but that he could only be following the most stupid of politics. Hess had 
understood that it was certainly not the spirit of Thule that w'as reigning in 
Germany, but the narrowest pangermanism. All these Gauleiters from South 
and West Germany understood nothing of the Slavic world. Have you already 
noticed how little importance the North and East Germans had in this ITiird 
Reich, which considered itself so "nordic”? I think that the Baltic Germans 
would not have allowed such elementary' and, to be honest, such criminal 
foolishness.'^*' 

Julius Evola 

Not long after the publication of Alfred Rosenberg’s book of universal history', 
a far superior effort appeared from the other end of the “Axis”—the signifi¬ 
cantly-named alliance that transfixed Europe from the Baltic to Sicily. This was 
Julius Evola’s Rivolta contro ilmondo rnodemo (Revolt against the modern world, 
1934, also published in German in 1935). Baron Giulio or Julius Evola was born 
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in 1898, crippled in the bombardment of Vienna in 1945, and died in 1974. Jean 
Mabire remarks that Evola has aroused too much hatred nor to have been a 
“Luciferian,” that is, a light-bringer,*^* and certainly no one who has heard of him 
is without an opinion, whether or not they have read his books. Rtvoha, his key 
work, is the manifesto of a romantic return to “'I'radition” in the sense that Rene 
Guenon gave to the word, and a paean to the tradition not of the Brahmins but 
of the Kshatriyas (respectively the priestly and the warrior castes of Hinduism), 
hy an author who criticized Rosenberg as “lacking all understanding of the 
sacred and transcendent dimension.”'^' 

WTicrcas those traditionalists whose ultimate values were tliosc of Advaita 
Vedanta, such as Guenon and A. K. Coomaraswamy, looked to Manu and the 
original Brahmins (the priestly and learned caste) as the supreme arbiters of our 
c)'cle, Evola reversed the hierarchy of castes by placing the Kshatriyas (the 
warrior caste) at the top. He attributed to them an entirely different religion 
from that of the Brahmins: an essentially Nordic tradition of solar worship and 
masculine values that, he says, \rill always be in opposition to the feminine cults 
of the South. 

VVe met a similar idea at the end of the previous chapter. It was Fabre d’Olivet 
who first proposed it as an explanation for the earliest traditions of mankind:^* 
he described it in his Histoirc philosophique as a schism, occurring in prehistoric 
times, between the devotees of the First Cau.se as a male principle and those for 
whom it was female. (No one, it appears, could leave it as neuter, perhaps because 
French—like Italian—lacks that gender.) The religious schism soon led to wars, 
migrations, and the establishment of masculine and feminine cixilizations with 
their respective cults. For Evola, the Golden Age was that of the warriors and 
their Sun-god; tlic Silver Age, that of the goddesses of Earth and Moon, their 
priests and priestesses. He leaves one in no doubt whatsoever of his own 
sympathies, and would later write a Mctafisica delSesso (Metaphysics of sex, 1983) 
to elaborate on theni.*'^ 

Evola’s version of prehistor)' is couched in a form that has become so familiar 
that a series of extracts will ser\'e well as a summary of our theme so far, besides 
giving a sampling of a book that is unlikely to be translated into English in the 
near fiiture. After quoting Guenon on the sjinbolism of the Pole, Evola writes 
as follows: 

The meinor)' of this Arctic .scat is the pairiniony of the traditions of many 
people, in the form cither of real geographic allusions, or of symbols of its 
function and original significance, often transferred—as we shall see—to a 
super-historical significance, or else applied to otlter centers that may be 
considered as copies of the original one. (...] Above all, one will notice tltc 
interplay of the Arctic theme with the Atlantic theme, of the mystery' of the 
North with the mjTitcry of the West, because the principal scat that succeeded 
the original and traditional pole was actually situated in the Atlantic. It is knowu 
tliat the astrophvsical phenomenon of the inclination of the earth’s axis causes 
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3 change ofclimatc from one epoch toanothcr. Moreover, as tradition tells, this 
inclination took place at a given moment, and in fret tlirough the aligtuiicnt of 
a ph)^ical and a metaph)'sical fret, as if a disorder in nature were reflecting a 
certain siniadon of a spiritual order. (...) At any rate, it was only at a certain 
moment that ice and eternal night descended on the polar region. Then, with 
the enforced emigration from that scat, the first c)'clc closed and the second 
opened, initiating the second great era, the Atlantcan Cyclc.*^’ 

As for as the emigration of tlic Boreal Race is conccnied, two distinct major 
streams issued forth, one from north to .south, and the other, later one from west 
to cast. Carrying cvcry\vhere the same spirit, the same blood, tlie same body of 
symbols, signs, and words, groups of Hyperboreans first reached North America 
and the northern regions of the Eurasian continent. Tens of thousands of years 
later, a second great emigration seems to have thrust as far as Central ifVmcrica, 
but to have settled principally in a vanished land situated in the Atlantic region, 
founding there a center in the image of the polar one. (...) In this regard one 
should properly speak of a “Nordic-Atlantic” race and ci\ilization.'^ 

From the spirinial point of view, just a.s from the anthropological one, two 
components have to be considered, one Boreal and the other Atlantcan, out of 
ihe\’ast fund of tradition.s and institutions to which die primordial center gave 
place in turn. One refers directly to the light of the North, maintaining the 
original Uranian and “polar*’ orientation as frr as it can he approximated; the 
other hands doN\Ti the transformation brought about by coniaa with the 
Southern powers.*'* 

In Evola’s view, the latter, Atlantean stream became polluted with telluric and 
demonic elements from the even more ancient Lemurians, whose distant 
descendants survive in the dark races. From this blending came the cults of the 
Mother and of the Earth, which would forever remain in opposition to the 
original cult of the Sun, preserved by the purer Nordic stream. 'Fhe Atlantean 
tradition thus opened a new cycle, the Silver Age, “a mixture—which already has 
the sense of degeneration—of North and South.” As for the Nordics, they 
never lost the imprint on their souls of the polar homeland and its sun-worship: 

Elspecially during the period of the long icy winter, it w’as natural that in the 
northern races the experience of the Sun, of Light, and of Fire itself should have 
acted in a spiritually liberating sense. Hence natures which were Uranian-solar, 
OI)Tnpian, or filled with celestial fire would have developed much more from 
the sacral symholisni of these races than from others. Moreover, the rigor of the 
climate, the sterility of the soil, the necessity for hunting, and finally the need 
to emigrate across unknown seas and continents would naturally have inoidded 
those who preserved inwardly that spiritual experience of the Sun, of the 
luminous skv', and of fire into the temperament of w'arriors, of conquerors, of 
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na\'igaiors, so as to favor that synthesis between spiritualit)' and \nrility of which 
characteristic traces arc prescr\'ed in the Aryan races 

Thus also in the esoteric domain, the antithesis of North and South is reflected 
in nvo t)'|)cs: the Hero and the Saint, the King and the Priest [...). In every 
histoncal epoch since the decline of the Boreal races, one can rccogni/x the 
action of two antagonistic tendencies, repeating in one form or another the 
fundamental polarity of North and South. In ever)' later ci\alization we have to 
recognize the dyaiainic product of the meeting or collision of these tendencies 
[...J \'ictor)’ or defeat falling to one or the other of the spiritual poles, with more 
or less reference to the ethnic streams which originally knew the “Northern 
Light,'’ or else capitulated to the sorcery of the Mothers and the ecstatic 
abandon of the South.^* 

The reader will sec that the basic outlines of Evola’s prehistory' resemble tliose 
ofTheosophy, w'ith Leniurian, Atlantcan, and Aryan root-races succeeding each 
otlier, and a pole-shift marking the transition from one epoch to another. Evola 
did not, however, go back as far as H. P. Blavatsky’s immaterial Hy'perborcans. 
His story began, as did Rene Guenon’s, witli a physical race in the .Arctic, 
intimately involved with the catastrophe that destroyed Atlantis some 11,000 
years ago. One part of this Nordic, Borcan, or .‘Xryan Race fell victim to 
miscegenation and the pollutions of the feminine Soutli; another part prescrv’cd 
its blood and solar traditions intact. It was the latter branch, wc are to 
understand, that populated Europe and India. Evola was not troubled by the 
controversies of the scholars concerning the location of the Ary'an Race’s home, 
because his Aryans all originated at the North Pole, migrating southward in 
every' direction. Thus in 1935, in Fascist Italy', wc have identified a further link 
in the long chain of savants, philosophers, and seers (Evola was all three) who 
have adhered to the polar homeland theory. 

A Sicilian baron could hardly be expected to show much adulation for the 
owners of blond hair and blue eyes. Not surprisingly', Evola belonged to those 
w'ho argued for a broader conception of the .Aryan Race. His idea of it, in fact, 
was based much less on race than on caste: on the dominance of the warrior 
mentality', wherever and whenever it occurs. This allowed him to inscribe the 
ancient Romans on the honor-roll of the Kshatriyas, and to approve Mussolini’s 
efforts to revive the past glories of his nation. 

Evola’s relationship with Fascism and National Socialism was, as one would 
expect, ambiguous. At one point tlie Nazis had looked him over: he was given a 
tour of the SS castles in 1938, whereupon he praised tlie Order’s “spiritual 
.solidarity, which might become supra-national.”^* But this very remark show's 
how distant he was from the pangermanism cultivated in the Ordc?ishurgen. 
Philippe Baillet, the author of a scholarly investigation of Evola’s connections, 
reckoned that the Baron saw' the Fascist and Nazi movements as counter¬ 
revolutionary', hence as the last chance for putting an end to the European 
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decadence marked by the revolutions of 1789,1848, and 19177^ But he himself 
was spiritually and intellccmally far too fastidious to join any such movement, 
especially one which had reneged on the authentic Thulcan ideals of which 
Evola considered himself tlie most authoritative moutlipiece. 

Mircea Eliadc, who is as likely to know as anyone, said that Evola went to fight 
on the barricades against the Russian advance into Vienna, and was shot “in the 
third chakra—and don’t you find that significant?”^’ Evola has been described 
as a heroic, yet at die same time a pathetic figure, sitting paraljTied in liis 
apartment on the Corso Vittorio Emmanuclc, nursing his increasingly lonely 
revolt against the modem world: a Thulean bom out of time. Yet his intellectual 
progeny is more numerous now than ever, especially in France, where his many 
books can be read in translation. (Only two of them have been published in 
English.^'*) His uncompromising refusal of a modem world that few csotcricists 
can bring themselves to admire, combined with the illumination he brings to 
ever)' subject he touches on, make him the spiritual master of the New Right, as 
Guido von List and Lanz von Liebenfcls were of the Thule Society. 



Chapter Six: 

The Black Order 


This chapter addresses some examples of “Thulean” ideology from modem 
Gennany, France, and Chile, in order to show something of tlic murky and 
seamy fabric into which the polar and Aiy'an archetypes are being woven in tlie 
posnvar period. Unlike the Thule Society itself, which is dead and gone, the 
myth of a surxnnng “Black Order” is vciy'^ much alive in that rvnlight zone 
benveen fact and fiction: the most fertile territory for the nurturing of mytlio- 
logical images and their installation in the collective imagination. 

The admirable work of Walter Kafton-A'linkcl, Suhttiranean Worlds (1989), 
gives much information on the m)T;h of underground Nazi sur\aval as it appears 
in crank periodicals and tabloid newspapers, as well as in more credible sources.* 
However, being more interested in tltc philosophical aspects, I turn in this 
chapter to a few ambitious and encyclopedic works which place the myth in a 
context of comparative religion and universal history. Thus we uill close the 
cycle that opened in Chapter Three with Bailly’s wise Antedilmians descending 
from the Arctic Circle. 

Foremost among these recent books is WHlhelm Landig’s Gotzfngegtn ThuUy 
published in Hannover in 1971 by the same house (Hans Pfeiffer Verlag) as had 
issued Brondcr’s Bevor Hitler kam. The title translates, awkwardly enough, as 
“Godlets against Thule,” referring to Thule's perpetual battle with tltc petty 
divinities of the other races of mankind. Landig subtitles his novel “a fiction fiill 
of facts” (£;>; Roman voller Wirklicbkeiten), and tells the reader at the outset that 
it contains authentic information on secret militar)' technology, and on the 
muld-levcled “conflict of symbols” that even now is taking placc.^ In the course 
of the book, he mentions Evola, With, Gobineau, Tilak, Horbiger, Wegener, 
and Otto Rahn, enabling the enterprising reader to go and explore Landig’s 
sources at first hand, while the digressions within the framing adventure stor)' 
arc sufficient to furnish a grounding in most of the themes that w'c have been 
examining. 

Gotzen tells the story of two German ainnen with the allegorical names of 
Recke (“Brave w'arrior”] and Reimcr (“Rhymer” or “Poet”], who find themselves 
sent, near the end of World War II, to a secret base that has been prepared in 
the remotest regions of /Vrctic Canada. The existence of this polar base, “Point 
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103,” is unknown not only to the Western governments, but even to most Cennan 
authorities. It is a large underground complex witli all die benefits of a teclinology 
superior to an)ahing yet operating in Europe. Supplies are fetched mainly from die 
United States, where sympathizers in influenrial jxisidons have been looking after 
Thulcan interests, confident that they represent a force of opposition to “certain 
forces in die Reich government, identified by the number 666.”^ 

Other peoples eridendy share this concern, for a inodey international group is 
described as attending a great conference in the temple-like assembly room of Point 
103: a 'Pibetan lama, Japanese, Chinese, and American officers, Indians, a Black 
Ethiopian, Arabs, Persians, a Brazilian officer, a Venezuelan, a Siamese, and a full- 
blooded Mexican Indian.’’ All have donned their national costumes for the occ;ision, 
and many of them make speeches idcntif)’ing dieir national ideals with those of 
Thule. 

To transport all these envoys to the Arctic in early 1945 might have presented 
insuperable problems, were it not for the advanced technolog)’ for whose 
reality Landig has vouched. 'Pravel to and from the base is by the V7: a vertic-al 
take-off aircraft shaped like a sphere widi a glass dome, surrounded by a 
rotating ring of turbine blades. We gather—and there is every reason, outside 
the novel, to believe this^—diat a verj' few' prototypes of diis V7 have been built 
in German and Czech factories, but not yet put into production or w-ar sen-dee.*^ 
One of die purposes of the heroes’ later mission, when they are sent to Prague 
in the very face of the Allied advance, is to prevent diis technology from falling 
into Russian or iVmerican hands. But after die capitulation, Point 103 declares 
itself independent and undefeated, and substitutes for the German markings on 
its planes its own symbol of the Black Sun: a disk that is not e.vactly black, but 
the very’ darkest red, like congealed blood.' 

Rcimcr and Reckc arc rescued from an airplane crash in the Arctic wastes by 
Gutmann [“Good man”), an officer of the Waffen-SS, w ho thereafter becomes 
their guide and philosophical instructor. Here is a summary of die Thulean 
philosophy, adapted from Guunann’s many discourses. 

The light of Thule conies not from die East but from the North. Its tradition is 
“Uranian,” being derived from Uranos, lord of the cosmic world order and of die 
primordial Paradise of the Aryan Race, situated at the North Pole. It w'as Uranos’s 
usuqiingson Saturn who brought upon this originally happy and unified humanity 
the dubious gift of the egoic state. 'Phe temptations consequent upon diis change 
in the human constitution lead to the loss of primeval unity and, eventually, the 
destruction of Saturn’s realm, Adantis. nicreuiwn the warm climate of the secret 
island of the Hyperboreans w.as suddenly replaced by bitter winter. The primordial 
races of the Arctic and of the Nordic Adantis both lost their homes, and were forced 
to migrate southwards. Wherever they setded—in Euro|>c, Persia, India, and 
elsew'here—they tried to remake their lost Paradise, and in their m j^is and legends 
chcri.shcd the memor)' of it.® 

WTiile Uranos and Saturn appear to have personified forces or e\'enis w-hose 
influence is limited to this earth, the Thulcan pantheon was actually headed by a 
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Father God, a spirit of the universe beyond time and space. Beneadt this unmani fested 
One is “God’s Son,” dirough wluch the Father is revealed. But for from Ixjing a 
personal deity, die Son is none odier dian die laws of die cosmos and die natural 
order itself. Since in ancient dines this w'as e.\pcrienced notably in the course of the 
sun and die eternal return of die year, die Son of God took on the lineaments of a 
solar di\Tnity and became the Sun of God (the pun works in German, too). The 
Hyperlx)rean solar Apollo of the Greeks, lord of the cosmic order, is just one 
example; another is Mithras, who repre.sents the sun as marking off die great cosmic 
years dirough die precession of the equinoxes: dius he is shown slaying die Bull, to 
mark the end of the Age oflaurus, in the central icon of theThuleans’ underground 
temple.*' Landig prefers not to add the Johannine idcnrification of Christ widi die 
Logos, die “Word” diat structured die cosmos at die begimiing, but obviously that 
could be assimilated to this traditional theology. We will have much to say on 
Mithras in Chapter 'Fwelve. 

Given this universalist belief, Landig’sThulcans arc for from being narrow' racial 
suprematists. 'Fhey are aware of “an esoteric world-center or hcad(|uartcrs of die 
ethically positive forces. It is die true Ultima Thule, not just of the Aryan peoples, 
but of die whole world.” Only a few' know' of its location, but it is not for—in global 
tenns—from the polar base of Point 103. Other groups are in communication with 
it through telepathy. The ancient Egyptians knew it as die northern mountain. On; 
the 'Fibetans call it Ri-rap-lilumpo.’*' 

The supreme center manifests through phenomena called Mani.solas, which 
have been held since the earliest times in religious aw'c. An entirely different kind 
of UFO from the German disc-planes, the Manisolas are “bio-machines” which 
live, reproduce, and die through a seven-part life-cycle. They begin as circles of 
pure light, then cry'StalHze into a metallic fonii W'ith a high rirconium content. 
I'his is the female form, “w/7/<7'-ialized.” It then develops a masculine, phallic 
element, w’hich brings it to the condition ofandrogynic equilibrium. Thereupon 
a regeneration process begins, and tlic nucleus of a new' Manisola grow's in its 
w'omb. For the sake of UFO buffs, I translate the continuation of this account: 

The regenerated part is e.xpellcd by die remaining mother-nucleus as a new 
energetic circle of light, corresponding to a birthing technique. 'Fhis new circle 
enters on the same seven developmental stages, while the expelling maternal 
element rolls itself into a hall, which then c.xplodcs. I'hc memllic remains 
contain particles of copper. The optical impressions that cycw’iinc.vses of diesc 
Manisolas have had uji to now arc basically quite uniform. In the d.aytime they 
display an extremely bright gold or silver luminescence, sometimes with traces 
of rose-colored smoke which then often condense into greyish-white trails. At 
night the di.sks shine in glowing or glossy colors, showing on occasion long 
flames at the edges and red and blue sparks, which can grow so strong as to 
wTcathe them in fire. Most remarkable is their power of reaction against 
pursuers, like that of a rational creature, for exceeding any possible electronic 
self-steering or radio control." 
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As the novel continues, the Gennans are sent on a mission half\vay round the 
world, charged with establishing contact with individuals and groups whose 
ideals are in tone with those of the Thuleans: they pass through France, Spain, 
S)Tia, Iraq, Kuwait, Iran, Pakistan, India, and Tibet. Early in their jouniey they 
meet near Alontscgur a French collahorateur Bclissc Ifrom Bilisanc, sun 

god of the Gauls]. His allegiance is to theCathar tradition of his region, identifed 
with the guardianship of the Holy Grail. Bclisse is one of those few who have 
preserv'cd the Cathar heresy despite centuries of Catholic persecution, and he 
recognizes the Germans as spiritual brothers. It is he who gives them the above 
explanation of the Manisolas’ life-c\'clc. 

Everywhere the Manisolas arc mentioned as having been .seen in the sk)^, and 
recognized as a manifestation of the W^tc Power and a harbinger of tlic new, 
Aquarian Age.'* Each people has its own mythology associated with them, 'Fo 
the Cathars of the Middle Ages, the Manisolas were connected with tlie Grail, 
which seems to have been of the same intermediate nature. “It was a material 
object,” says Gutmann, “which not only symbolized the physical, physiological, 
and spiritual potencies, but must have possessed them in consequence of its 
special construction.” He adds that “the disks of the Mani were in Provence and 
Languedoc the signatures of the highest love [Mhwe].*' ” Thus Landig enrolls 
the Cathars and the cult of love of the medieval Troubadours on the side of the 
“White Light,” supported by flying saucers which seem to be creatures of 
anotlicr order of existence, nonethclcssdedicated to the ideals of unitv and love. 

Landig’sThuleans, as is only to be e.\'|)ectcd, have their shadow, and it is Israel. 
Their rivalry goes back far into prehistoric times, to an interregnum during 
which the Nordic Atlantcans were enslaved by black magicians ofSemitic origin. 
(Compare Fabre d’Olivct on tlie temporary enslavement of the Boreal Race by 
the Blacks, and Spencer’s enslavement of the Ar)^ns by the Turanians.) The 
Jewish tendency to migrate to places North and West of Israel embodies a 
nostalgia, a folk-memory of this time of their dominance, and a desire once more 
to rule from the North'"*—tlius sa\'s die SS-officcr Gutmann, whose fund of odd 
information is seemingly ine.xhaustible. I'o a wise old Sephardiejew in 'Foledo, 
Reimer complains that Israel has worshipped Gotzai, “godlets”; “You put die 
world on the two pillars of your cult, so as to rule it like a household. We do not 
build, but we place ourselves under the harmonious law's of the cosmos, and are 
diercby lords of it.” Yet as Gutmann adds, we arc not enemies, just each bound 
to the laws of our blood. 

The atmosphere becomes more occult as Guunann reveals die nature of the 
battle between Israel and Thule. The Ark of the Covenant, apparendy, w'as and 
is an astral accumulator designed for magical operations.'* “The Hebrew ma¬ 
gicians steal and conceal the force-field of the Ar\'ans. They capture in dicir Ark 
of the Covenant the fertilizing elements of the Arj'an tradition, whose bearers 
w'cre the original races of the Arctic Nordi and the Adantean North w'ith their 
later mixed variations, and filter the energy streams of the Ar)'an mission 
through die Hebraic Pole, so as to pcr\'crt it and make it w'ork for them.” '• 'Fhe 
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same Ark, or the same type, is used by die /Xmerican Shriners [!], whose 
headquarters in Chicago controls all the iMasonic lodges devoted to One World 
Government. Roosevelt and Churchill belong to this brotherhood, and have 
alwa)^ been working for its aims. In dieir Ark or Shrine, the Shriners “keep die 
magic personified by Yaliweh as the energy-center of a partly racial, partly 
cosmopolitan active substance, which is effective in both directions.” 

There is no telling e.xacdy what Landig means by this, but some readers will 
make associadons with ideas in die even more popular occult literature on “lost 
arks” and similar topics. As the new symbol of this usurpadon of 'rhulean 
energies, Landig’s characters mendon with contemjit the flag of the United 
Narions, which shows a map of the earth centered on die Nordi Pole, in the 
“Israelite” colors of blue and white.*** 

W^en the Thulcans find themselves in Tibet, other dimensions of world 
conspirac)' begin to reveal themselves. There they meet their long-separated 
companion Reckc, and another German, Juncker [“Aristocrat”], who tells diem 
of the plan for a Yellow world empire. 'I'he Yellow peoples, he saj's, arc awaidng 
the coniingofa new GreatKhan outof the underground realm, Agartha.*® A litde 
later, the companions hear a more authendc version of the story from a Tibetan 
lama, die Ngon-kyi Padnia Dab-yang. 

The source of material energies of the left h.-ind, which have tlicir scat in 
Shainhala, is the upper-earth dty of jiowcr ami tnight, which is ruled by a great 
King of Fear. But it is the same seat of Shainhala that a part of the western secret 
brotherhoods and lodges regards as their }X)int of origin, from which come the 
promises and w'amings of a Lord of the VV'orld. 'Fhis Shambala is a searchlight 
of our wall! 'I hcn there is the second source; Agartha, the inner, underworld 
realm of contemplation and its energies. 'ITicrc too is a Lord and King of the 
World, who promises his domination. At the proper moment, this center will 
lead good men against the cril ones; and it is firmly connected with Brahytma, 
that is, God. And tliat is the king to ser\'c. the one who ivill set up our empire 
and rule over the others. W^cn you said before, I.ama from the West, that a 
treaty was broken, diat wras no break, but the fault of the men in your Reich, who 
joined themselves with the energies of Shambala, of pure force, and in their 
secret w-ay worked against die other men of your Reich. [...] And behind these 
cncrgie.s which manifest themselves in Shambala stands the Caucasian, Stalin- 
Dugaschvili! He knew evcrjtliing, he knew the men of the circle in your Reich 
and he played his own cards with them as if they were dicir owti. Stalin- 
Dugaschrili had the support of the Lord of Fear and Power against your 
Rcich!^' 

Gutmann objects to this, sa ving that he thought it was the 'Fibcians in London 
who had been feeding Germany secret information all through the war. Yes, says 
the lama: we have helped you, and we have also destroyed you. The right hand 
of Agartha helped you, until that group of men gave tliemselves into die hands 
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of Shambala. “The left-hand source is good, so long as it is combined witli the 
right hand. He who ser\'cs the left alone is lost.” ** /Vnd he adds that Tibet has 
lost years of patient work through the defection of the Reich; tliat Stalin is now 
working against Tibet, too, and tliat the shadows arc gathering over it. Yet “die 
secret realm lives still in the /\sian wastes, its throne is the Roof of die World, 
and here it will come to life and visible manifestadon, when the promised dme 
is ftilfilled. And it is near, my UTiitc Lamas from the West. It is near!”*^ 

Once again, we hear the dteme of the attempted revival of die Polar tradidon 
in the earlier rwendeth centurj% and of its subsequent per\’ersion. Landig’s 
thesis, in short, is that Hider’s meteoric rise to power was the result of Thulean 
assistance, but that when he “went wrong,” he and all of Germany were left in 
the lurch, as befitted (to use Landig’s terms) die devotees of the materialisdc, 
power-hungry Shambala, marked by the Beast whose number is 666. 

Finally, Landig gives a third point of view, putdng it into die mouth of a Gyud- 
Lama, a magician-monk who is not a Mongol but a nadve of Hind. He takes no 
part, he says, in the rivalries \\nthin Tibetan Buddhism, or in the string-pulling 
by the Dalai Lama on the one hand, and the Hutukhtu in Urga on the other. He 
is not interested in a great world empire, for cvcr\thingto him is Maya (illusion) 
c.\cept the eternal Atma-Brahman and the Peace of Buddha. Yet, he allows, die 
West is also seeking the Devayana, the Way of the Gods; “your light comes from 
the Midnight Mountain, whence you come and whither you must return. And 
becau.se that is your vocation, you can partake neither of Buddha’s peace, nor of 
the stonns of Asia’s steppes.” 

The Germans, held courteously but against their will, eventually succeed in 
slipping away from 'Fibet, always hoping to rejoin die Arctic center. Point 103. 
But their fate is to be captured in India by the British, and because of their lack 
of papers and of a comincing stor)' of where diey have been, they languish long 
in a prisoner-of-war camp. WTien they are eventually repatriated to Gennany 
and Austria, they find a world mined and dcmorali'4cd. Point 103 seems to have 
forgotten them: they mefully admit, during a reunion in Salxburg, that if it still 
exists, it has probably had to isolate itself completely from the world of today. 
It is the Thuleans, it seems, who have become the “new Ahasuems” (traditional 
name of the Wandering Jew). All that remains to them is to constitute a “Fourth 
Reich in exile,” patiently waiting for the Age of Pi.sccs to reach its inevitable end. 
And as the Fish Age passes, so St. Peter’s religious tyranny in Rome will cmmble, 
and the black magic of the Shriners’ and the Jewish ^Vrks will lose its potenc)\^-' 
'Fhen, says Landig, the blue and gold banner of the Aryans will fly again, and the 
Black Sun of their nigredo will turn to silver.’* 

Gotzr/i gegen Tbule is in one sense a massive work of revisionism, or, to put it 
plainly, ofwhitcwashing the Nazis.Juncker claims quite coolly, for e.xamplc, that 
the pictures of heaps of bodies supposedly taken in the concentration camps were 
actually tlie stripped victims of die Allied air-raids on Munich, piled up and 
photographed for propaganda purposes.^' In another sen.se, Gbtzen is the phi¬ 
losophy of Evola’s Rivolta coutro ilrttondo modenw adapted for the novel-reading 
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public, cducndng them in the m)T:hs of Arctic 'I'hulc and in its politics, and 
decorated witli otlier powerful myths of our time, such as those that link the 
UFOs (man-made or otherw ise), the Underground Kingdom, the Cathars and 
Alhigenses, the Holy Grail, Naxi sur\-ival, Himalayan masters, and international 
conspiracy both political and occult. 

Chasing the Black Order 

The discovery of a North Canadian hideout of Naxi survivors reappears in a 
French book of uncertain credentials,’** Le Reirverseittent^ on La Boucanc contre 
rOrdre AWr ('Fhe reversal, or La Boucanc against the Black Order, 1984), by R. 
P. (^Reverend Pere) Martin. Because this work is better-known than Landig’s, 
and has been summarized and discussed in several books,we need not treat it 
at such length. Presenting itself in every regard as factual, and thoroughly anti- 
Nazi in its sentiments, Martin’s book tells of the discover}' in 1971 tliat a group 
of e.\-Nazis is working behind the scenes towards w'orld domination. I'his ‘‘Black 
Order” (originally titc sobriquet of die SS) is developing its own advanced 
technologies, especially aircraft and methodsofscismologicaland meteorological 
control, that will soon give it complete global pow'cr. It has a worldwide network 
of base.s from which it destabilizes Western nations through terrorism, the 
encouragement of \icc and of racism. Above all, it works w ith die right-w ing 
governments of Central and South America tow'ards the evenrual federation of 
that continent under its nilc.’® 

Lc Renversanent is structured around a voyage from Fludson Bay to Cape 
Horn, as the Black Order’s .ship, the Sarjkt Pauliy is surreptitiously tracked and 
eventually robbed of its treasure. Just as it is nearing its unknow’n base called 
“Asg.ird.” Martin comments: 

If the Arctic location of the mj'thological /\sgard refers direedy to the polar 
origin of the Primordial Tradition, evoked by Rene Guenon, the Sankt Faulty 
in heading for the Antarctic, would soon indicate that a true “REVTRSAL of 
the poles” had taken place, stricto sensu?^ 

Alartin’s book presents the issue as an unambiguous contest between the 
forces of evil, represented by the Black Order, and those of good, represented 
by a Christian w^atrior elite founded by General de Gaulle, which was the subject 
of his preceding book, Le Lwrc des Cotnpagtwm Secrets (The book of the secret 
companions, 1982). The ideals of the latter, called simply “The Order,” seem to 
ow'c as much to Lord Badcn-Pow'cll as to the General: cleanliness in thought, 
word, and deed; simple piety, patriotism, and faime.ss in fighting; and the 
brotherhood of all races and classes. Its spiritual masters are Rene Guenon and... 
Teilhard de Chardin, bugbear of the Traditionalists; its intellectual ones, Pierre 
Dunoyer de Segonzac (one of de Gaulle’s generals) and... Mao Tse-Tung!^^ Far 
from being obsc.ssed w'ith racial purity, this Order includes the .story’s hero, 
Napoleon La Boucane, who is tlie son of a French Canadian father and a 
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Cherokee Indian mother, and the captain of the expedition, a mulatto from 
Guadeloupe. 

In comparing Martin’s book with Landig’s, it is perhaps disconcerting to 
realize that, however different their roots, the ex-Nazis of Point 103 cherish 
exactly die same moral ideals as those of die Gaullist Order. One happens to be 
pagan, the other Gallican Christian, but they share a common revulsion for the 
“Reign of Quantity” as exemplified by the United States and its European 
vassals; for leaders without philosophy and without vision, serving only the 
interests of part)' politics and moneymaking. 

Serrano Glorifies the Fiihrer 

An c.xtrcmc case of the reversal of all accepted view's is dial of Aliguel Serrano 
(born 1917), w’ho w'as Chile’s ifVmbassador to India (1953-62), Yugoslavia (1962- 
64), and Austria (1964-70), and member of various international commissions. 
Ilis postings enabled him to meet many distinguished p>coplc, including Hermann 
Hesse and C. G. Jung, on w'hom he wTOtc in his book C. G.Jiing and Hermann 
Hesse: A Record of Two Friendships. Six other books of Serrano’s, published in 
English, treat of Yoga and Tantra, m)'Stical love, and his ow'n travels as a seeker 
of wisdom in India, South America, and the Antarctic. 

Serrano is a major figure, which makes it all the more important to know w'hat 
really lies behind his polished and poetic work. This is to be found in his 600- 
page philosophical entitled Adolf Hitler^ el Ultimo Avatdra {kdoMVliiicT, 

the last avatar, 1984), which is dedicated “To the glor)' of the Fiihrer, Adolf 
Hitler.” 

El Ultimo Avatdra is probably the fullest modem statement of the Thulcan 
philosophy in any language. We are to understand the title quite literally: 
Serrano means that Hider is die Tenth Avatar of Vishnu, the Kalki Avatar, who 
has incarnated to bring about the end of the Kali Yuga and usher in a New- Age.^* 
In die terminology of Buddhism, HiderisaTulkuora Bodhisaitva, who having 
previously emancipated himself from bondage to die circles of this w’orld has 
taken on voluntary birth for the sake of mankind. Therefore he is beyond 
criticism. I write “is” because Serrano is a firm believer in the Hitler Surv'ival 
M)'di: he thinks diat the Fiihrer left Berlin in 1945, probably in one of the 
German flying saucer planes, to assume an invisible existence in the subterra¬ 
nean realm of the South Pole,^^ from which, now that die Exoteric War is over, 
he continues to direct the Esoteric War.’^ 

But to understand the necessity for such an avatar, it is necessary to go far back 
in time, to the beings w'ho arrived on earth from outside the gala.x)' and founded 
the “First Ilypcrborea.” There has been an enoniious cons^iirac)' to conceal 
their origins, says Serrano: the last documents were destroyed along with die 
Ale.xandrian Librar)'.^ There is also a conspiracy to misrepresent them as 
“extraterrestrials” coming in spaceships or UFOs. True, if we w'erc to see them 
they w'ould appear as disks of light; but we ha%'e lost the senses that would enable 
us to perceive them properly.^’Their center on earth, the First H)'pcrborea, w'as 
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iminatcrinl, not limited to geographic zones, and outside tlie “Circle of Circles,” 
that is, tlic realm ruled by the Demiurge who was and is the lord of this planet.^** 

An inferior kind of godlet, this Demiurge had managed to create human 
beings of a sort: low, robotic types of whom we find remnants in Neanderthal 
Man.^'’l'hc Demiurge’s plan for his creatures was that on death they would take 
die pitriyitna^ die Way of die Ancestors, and return to earth again and again. For 
the Hyperboreans, on the other hand, this kind of involuntary reincarnation, 
trapped in the Demiurge’s circles, was abhorrent: at death they take the 
devayana^ the Way of die Gods, returning to the world only if diey choose, as 
Tulk'us or Bodhisatn'as.’’® These H>T)crhorcans commanded the power of Vril 
and possessed die Third Eye; they did not reproduce sexually, but through 
plasmic enianadon from dieir owti bodies,while through their veins coursed 
the light of die Black Sun."*’ It was their great adventure to incarnate for the 
purpose of combating the mechanical universe of the Demiurge."*’ 

As the divine beings entered into this holy war, a Second Hyperborea was 
made, at first invisible, later as a ciradar condnent around the Nordi Pole. This 
was the place of the Golden Age or Satya Yiiga, niled by Saturn (the god who 
“devours dme”) and his consort Rhea.^ Generously, the H)Ticrboreans began 
training the planet’s lower races to help bring them out of their semi-animal 
state; they gave to the Black, Yellow, and Red races a pardcle of immortality, and 
began to spirituali'zc the earth.*’ 

Then came the catastrophe. As Genesis 6.4 puts it, “the sons of God came in 
to die daughters of men, and they bore children to them.” The Hj^ierborcans 
made the mistake of mingling their blood in intercourse with the Demiurge’s 
creatures, and in diissin ofracial mixture. Paradise was lost.*^Thc phj^ical cause 
was the fall of a moon or comet, as a re.sulr of which the North and South Poles 
changed position, and Hyperborea became invisible again.*' Before the cata- 
clj’^m, some Hj^icrborcans had already taken refuge at the South Pole. Others 
were driven southwards by the Ice Age: we known them historically as the fine 
and ardsdc Croinagnon Man, whose sudden appearance in Europe is a puzzle 
to aiidiropologists. One group of e.xiles founded a great civilization in the Gobi 
Desert, then a fcrdlc placc.*^ 

Henceforth the world became the batdeground between the Demiurge and 
die Hyperboreans, the latter always in danger of diluting dicir blood. “There is 
nothing more mysterious th.!!! blood. Paracelsus considered it a condensation of 
light. I believe that die Aryan, Hyperborean blood is that—but not the light of 
the Golden Sun, not of a galactic sun, but of the light of the Black Sun, of the 
Green Ray.”*** 

We have already met die Black Sun as die S)inbol of Landig’s Point 103, and 
later in this book we will perhaps reach some understanding of the nature of die 
Green Ray. Serrano practiced yoga, and he devotes much of his book to esoteric 
anatomy based on die chakras, to which he assimilates the Nordic runes. An 
unnamed Master tells him that at a certain point of yoga, one leaves one’s body, 
goes through die mystical deadi, past the Golden Sun to the Black Sun, and sees 
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a new light: tlie Green Ray. 'I'hen one knows that one lives in the astral hody.^° 
'I'his appears to be the key to his “e.xtra-galactic” mj^iology: his Hj^icrhorcans 
do not belong anj'w'herc in the physical universe, but in a parallel state of being 
which tliey can occupy simultaneously with earthly consciousness, so as to carry 
on their combat in two or more worlds.^* However, this kind of transcendence 
is limited to those whose blood preserves tltc memory of the ancient WTiite, 
Hyi)crborean race. Serrano praises the Brahmins of India for preserving their 
blood, and thus the memory of the time before the destruction of the Gobi 
civilization; he cites the theories of Tilak on the Arctic home of the Brahmins.^* 
One hardly need add tliat the same purposes are ascribed to the “Arj^an” 
principles of tJic Nazis. 

In a way, one could appreciate Serrano’s vista of hicrohistoiy'as an epic on the 
scale ofj. R. R. Tolkien’s The Sihtiarilltoii^ or the Book of Genesis, or The Sea'ct 
Doctrine^ helicnng or disbelieving as one chose but admiring the scope and the 
coherence of the whole. However, a detached reading is just not possible in this 
instance, which becomes more than obvious as we continue. 

The Demiurge, who is Jehovah or Yahwch, is anything but tolerant of the 
meddlings of the Hyperboreans, and from the beginning he has waged merciless 
war on tliem. His main tool in this resistance is the Jewish people: an “anti-race” 
responsible for the Great Conspiracy to which Serrano constantly refers. The 
Jews, we arc told, are behind all the institutions of this world: ecclesiastical, 
political, hermetic, exoteric, and esoteric. Serrano hates Christianity, as he hates 
Freemasonry, .seeing both as elements of the Jewish Conspiracy. Hitler himself 
was betrayed by the ari.stocratic Christian and iVlasonic generals, .so as to “lose 
the most just war of tliis Dark Age, the only one which might have redeemed the 
planet, breaking die Circle of Circles.” 

The Thule Society, in this perspective, was a revival of the Hyperborean ideals 
%na Gennanic m)'th and the science of runes. It may have had some element of 
English ancestry, going back to John Dee, on whose researches Serrano writes 
some interesting pages.^’’ Likewise, it belonged to the same “golden thread” as 
die Templars. These knights, he says, had discovered the Hy})erborean tradition 
for themselves and broken with dieir Judeo-Christian origins: an event cel¬ 
ebrated by their rupture from the “Priory' of Sion.” Some of diem, like Hitler, 
fled die ruin of their order and probably came to America in 1307, the date when 
their fleet disappeared from La Rochellc.^^ (I notice parenthetically that the 
600th anniversar)' of this exodus was marked by Lanz von Liebcnfcld’s foundation 
of the Ordo Novi Templi in 1907, and by the command of “Jacques de Molay” 
received in Paris early in 1908 to found a new Order of the Temple with Rene 
Guenon as cliief.) Nearer theThuleans’ own time, there was evidendy a link with 
dtc Hermetic Order of the Golden Da\vn, but Serrano says that it was perverted 
by thcdegeneracy of AleisterCrowlcyand thejewish Bcrgsons.^*(Moira Bergson, 
sister of the philosopher Henri, w-as the wife of S. M. McGregor Mathers and 
channel for his rituals.) So the Thule Society was succeeded by the SS, the shock- 
troops of an effort to reverse the direction of human devolution. 
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During the earlier part of Hitler’s campaigns, according to Serrano, his 
intention had simply been to reconquer the ancient territories of the Aryans or 
Hyperboreans. Rudolf I loss’s flight to England in 1941 was the last stage of this 
effort, intended through renewed contacts wth tlic Golden Dawn to unite 
Germany witil her Ar)fan cousins, the British, and encourage tlieni also to purify 
their race.^' But after tlic apparent failure of this mission. Hitler took up his 
avataric destiny of total war on all fronts against international jewr}-’ and the 
Demiurge,**' attacking them in their most powerful creation, the Communist 
Soviet Union. As for Hitler’s attacks on Jewry within his own created frontiers, 
Serrano denies the “M)tli of the Six Million,” and writes that the German is 
heroic, but never cruel: cruelty, he says, is tjqiical of races of mixed blood.*’ 
Unkmowm to almost everybody, Hitler’s major energies during the World 
War went into exqierimenLs in “magical realism,” which included the construc¬ 
tion of fl>ing saucers, dematerialization, submarine exploration of the Arctic, 
(li.screet contact \rith Tibet, and the pursuit of advanced science in the Antarctic 
or Arctic fastnesses.'^ Then, with the fall of Berlin, he escaped through an 
underground passage that Albert Speer had designed, connecting the Bunker 
with Tempclhof iVirfield, and entered another world. Serrano now joins hands 
with the Hollow Earthers, whom we will meet again in Chapter Thirteen: 

Had the German submarines discovered at the North Pole or in John Dec’s 
Greenland the e.\act point through which one peneiraies, as through a black 
funnel, going to connect with the Other Pole, emerging in that paradisal land 
and sea that arc no longer here, yet exist? .An impregnable paradise, from which 
one can continue the war and win it—for when this war is lost, the other is won. 

The Golden Age, Ultima Thule, Hyperborea, the other side of things; so easy 
and so difficult to attain. Tlic inner earth, the Other Earth, the counter-earth, 
the astral earth, to which one passes as it w'ere with a “click”; a bilocation, or 
trilocation of space.*' 

It is one tiling to read such stuff in that peculiar comer of literature that unites 
UFO and Hollow Earth enthusiasts with Nazi revisionists: for e.xample, the 
pufilications of Ernst Ziindel, UFOs: Last Secret of the Third Reich and Secret Nazi 
Polar Expeditions.^ It is quite another thing, and a more disturbing one, to find the 
identical mixture spilling from a man in full command of the esoteric field and 
familiar with the corridors of worldly power. Serrano’s latest book is called 
Nacionalsodalisnw, unicasolucion para lospueblos deAmmca del Sur(N ational socialism: 
The only solution for the peoples of South America).** It gives one the uneasy' 
feeling that Pere Martin may have been onto something in his analysis of neo-Nazi 
activity in the countries concerned. 

Marching with the Dead: the case of Jean Parvulesco 
For a last and most ambiguous word on the Black Order, I turn to La Spirale 
Prophetique(T\\(i prophetic spiral, 1986)» the work of Jean Parvulesco, a poet and 
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novelist of Rumanian origin who writes in French. 

Parvulesco shares many themes with Serrano, in particular his obsession with 
the Black Sun, the Green Ray, Nazism, and sexual yoga. However, he is not an 
admirer of Hitler, seeming rather to agree with Landig when he pronounces, in 
his peculiar style, the follow'ing verdict on the Third Reich: 

Thus it fell out that Hitler’s Genn.iny missed the mark, and it is very fortunate 
that it missed it; for it was necessar)’ that things should have happened as they 
did, and not otherwise. WTiy .should the Europe of the End have been a German 
Europe? The Europe of the End must be European, and it will be so; the 
Europe of the End cannot be otherudse than European. For such is the sole 
question that is truly and totally rcvoludonar)' at the present time, the .sole 
liberating question: when the time comes (and it is already here), will the 
European nations find, in tlieirdee|>cst selves, ihelnirnlng reality ofthe “nation 
before all the nations," the transcendental legacy of the “Indo-European 
nation" of our fonner origins? 

Par\'iilc‘sco’s enthusiasms range far and wide, uniting some seemingly incom¬ 
patible objects; he is most obvnously an admirer of Evola, but also ofSaint-Yves 
d’Alvcydrc, Rene Guenon, G. I. Gurdjieff, Raymiond Abcllio, Henry' Corbin, 
the Nazi apologist Saritri Mukherji, the stigmatic priest Padre Pio, Charles de 
Gaulle, Pope John Paul II, and the present Dalai Lama. He finds equally 
inspiring, indeed ‘‘mcdiumistic,’’*” certain writers of fiction w'ho supposedly 
reveal the occult subairrents of our century': tlic Viennese novelist Gustav 
Mcyrink, the Franco-Irish Raoul de Warren, and three English authors com¬ 
monly classed as purveyors of rollicking adventure for teenage boys and adults 
of arrested development: John Buchan, Talbot Mundy, and Denis VN'licatlcy'. 
Out of all this he constructs a spell-binding work that, true to its title, never quite 
comes to the point, but traverses an intellectual landscape of breathtaking\’aricty 
and strangeness. 

In Chapter Five I quoted the words of Pastor Hieronimus on the French 
proclinty' for the dark side of Romanticism. In La Spirale Propbetiqucy and even 
more in Parvulesco’s long novel, LcsMysteresdcla Villa “/Ir47//fw"(Thc mysteries 
of the \nlla ‘‘Atlantis," 1989), one senses, beneatli the scintillating .surface of 
erudition and the power of subliminal association, a deep will to violence, 
particularly against the feminine. In tliis Parv'ulesco is by no means alone. 

It is the nature of woman, said Evola, to be subscr\nent to man and to come 
to whatever spiritual realization she is capable of through him. 'Fhus Evola in 
1934 defended such institutions as the burning of widows in Hinduism, the 
harem in Islam, and sacred prostitution in ancient times.** Thus the forefather 
of tlie Veilleurs, O. V. de Lubicz Milosz, trumpeted: “A great spirit’s education 
requires cruel sacrifices: in this matter, w'oman, the being of feeling, must be 
sacrificed. She is indispensable for our education, but pity must not stop Me.” ** 
Miguel Serrano writes of how woman has no chakras and no soul, but “sacrifices 
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herself voluntarily, immolating herself in order to give her eternity to her lover, 
in the anxious yet serene hope that he wl! bring her back to life.” And thus the 
hero of Paiviilesco’s novel starts out by making a retreat to practice Eliphas 
Leri’s “Dogma and Ritual of High Magic” uith the “dogmatic assistance” of a 
mindless female companion. In the course of the book he flits from affair to 
affair, haunted by the strangulation of a woman in the Bois de Boulogne, which 
he may or may not have done himself. And all this is supposed to concern the 
mystic preparation for die return of die “Great Monarch” at the End of Time. 

It might seem unfair to blame an author for the actions of his fictional self, but 

in Im Spirale PtvphetiquCy Parvulcsco deforms other authors and their plots to 

bend them to c.xacdv the same mentalirv'. The heroines have no existence in 

« • 

themselves, but are there solely to provide the heroes with the opportunity to 
e.\ercise, like the narrator of Lcs Mysteres de la Villa “Atlantis** and the tantric 
adepts of Evola’s treatises, the “amorous science” necessary for a particular kind 
of masculine power. 

Par\’u\csco*srci\dcringinLaSpiraleProphe'tiqneo('Yd\botMundy*sQm:TT;eSecret 
of Ahbor Valley (in French, L*Oeuf deJade) is a case in point. This novel of 1924 
concerns the discovery by an English adventurer, Cottsw'old Ommony, that high 
inidates, hidden in a remote comer of Tibet, have been nurturing and cducadng a 
feminine avatar of English birth. The lama-guardian of this woman has been told 
by his gum that when she comes to the West “there will come to you a man of her 
owTi race, w'ho can scrv'c her better thany'ou when his turn comes. He will knowless, 
but he vill have the qualifies she needs.” The guardian tells Onunony: “I offer you 
my place, as (her] protector and servant, to guard her that she may serv’e the 
w'orld.”*^ That is all there is in Mundv’s text, but it serves Parvulesco as the 
springboard for high flights of imagination, masquerading as summary; he describes 
the young woman as belonging to “the virginal line of priestesses consecrated to the 
a?norvusscience and destined to sustain, to illuminate from within, with their living 
flesh and their living breath, the Western advent of the New Savior awaited in this 
very' century”; she is to “serve nupfially' the coming of the New Savior of the End,” 
her Hennefic spouse w'hom she will meet in France after being admitted beneath 
the sky of “pure steel” of the Polar Star.^’ 

Steel skies, the Black Smi, the Green Face, and die cold light of ^Vrktos 
illuminate Parvulesco’s bewitching but equivocal oeuvre. Revolted by, and re¬ 
volting against the modem w'orld, his allegiance is to the “supreme, transcen¬ 
dental center of the Black Order, (...) the philosophical snows of the imperial, 
immaculate, and most hermetic y\sgard.” But, he warns, 

...the surest way of understanding nothing of the present business is to go on 
to confuse the Black Order, as it should be, with its political counterfeits, of 
which one, as one knows only too w'cll, ended in the most abject nightmare.^ 

In other words, Himmler’s black-uniformed and esoterically-traincd SS was 
but an imitation of the true Black Order to which the highest initiates belong. 
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Like the companions of Gotzctigegen Thule, returned from tlicir Odyssey to find 
tliemselves abandoned like wandering Jew's among the devastation of their 
hopes, Par^mlcsco sees himself as a lonely hero. Referring to his late friend and 
mentor, the esoteric novelist Raymond Abellio (another “Belisanian” pseud¬ 
onym), he writes: 

Soldiers already lost in a war that becomes ever more total, ever more occult, 
we bear at the verj' edges of this world tlic spiritual anns and the most enigmatic 
destiny of military honors from the Beyond. In the ranks, both visible and 
inrisible, of the Black Order to whicli we belong, those whom death has struck 
down march on side by side with those who are still standing.*' 

There will alw’ays be men who find ps)'chological fulfillment in war or in 
fantasies of war, but to advertise this as a “spiritual” mission is grossly preten¬ 
tious. Krishna in the Bhagavad~Gita teaches Arjuna what should be the attitude 
of the man forced against his will to fight and kill his fellow humans. By casting 
Arjuna’s own relatives as his enemy, the author prevents the dehumanization of 
the opponent that is die ugliest feature of war. But the warriors of the Black 
Order arc not of Arjuna’s kind. They arc not unwilling, nor do the}' sec their 
enemies as their own flesh and blood—far from it! That is whv theirs is a war 
against humanity, and why we should take every opjwrtunity to e-xpose tJieir 
pretensions. 



PART III: 

The Hidden Lands 



Chapter Seven: 

Agartha and the Polaires 


The displacement of the world’s spiritual center from die Arctic, which up to 
now has been one of our constant themes, implies that it has moved to 
somewhere else. Miguel Serrano thought that it had gone to Antarcrica, an idea 
that we wll examine in due course. Others have suggested a location in Central 
Asia or South America. U^icrcver it is, the spiritual center is now hidden from 
the profrne, dtough it remains “polar” in the operarive sense of direcring the 
world’s development and the destiny of humanity. 

Two names tend to crop up whenever die hidden center is mentioned: Agartha 
and Shambhala (I use die simplest of their many spellings). They were named in 
the last chapter by Wilhelm Landig as nvo rival sources of occult power, the 6rst 
good and idcalisric, the second evil and materialistic. In sapng this, Landig was 
umvisely relying on Louis Pauwcls and Jacques Bcrgicr, who \\Titc as follows in 
The Morning of the Magicians'. 

According to the legend widi which Haushofer no doubt became acquainted in 
1905, and the version which Rene Guenon gave of it in his Le Roi du Monde, after 
the cataclv'sm of Gobi the lords and masters of this great center of civilization, 
the All-Knov\ing, the sons of Intelligences from Beyond, took up their abode 
in a vast underground encampment under the Hiinalay’as. There, in the heart 
of these caves, they divided into two groups, one following the “Right Hand 
Way,” and the other the “Left Hand Way." The first of these had its center at 
Agarthi, a place of meditadon, a hidden city' of Goodness, a temple of non¬ 
participation in the things of this world. 

Tlic second went to Schamballah fsicj, a city' of violence and power whose 
forces t'ommand the dements and the masses of humanity, and hasten the 
arrival ofihe human raccat the “tuming-pointofiime.”The Wise Men, leaders 
of die peoples of the world, would be able to conclude a pact with Schamballah, 
which would be scaled with solemn oaths and sacrifices.* 

One would like to be able to pinpoint tlic original source of this scenario of 
Agartlia-Shambhala rivalry, but it docs not seem possible. Pauwels and Bergier 
say that Haushofer “no doubt” became acquainted with it—which means that 
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they arc guessing—in 1905, from a Vril Society for which there is no eNidence 
before World War I. 'Fhat leaves Rene Guenon as the implied source. Yet there 
is not a word in Le Roidu Monde about any of tliis: the name of Shambhala docs 
not appear there (in any spelling), nor do the Gobi c-ataclysm, the caves beneath 
the Mimalayas, or the schism in the underground world. 

No matter: the mnh was launched, and would be repeated by most of the 
French authors of the genre, even ones with a pretension to .scholarship.- Mere 
is a baroque version from Jcan-Claudc Frere’s Nazinne etsoci€tessen-etes{\91<\). 
After the cataclysm that made Hy|K*rborea uninhabitable, perhaps 6000 years 
ago, the inhabitants migrated to the region now covered by the Gobi Desert and 
there founded a new seat: Agartha. People flocked from all directions to this 
“center of the world,” which enjoyed 2000 years of brilliant civilization. Then 
another catastrophe occurred, its cause unknown: the surface of die region was 
devastated, but Agartha survived underground. Thither the great initiates 
traveled—Frcrc mentions Pydvagoras, Apollonius of Tyana, and Jesus—to 
receive orders from the Masters of the World. The Aryan people migrated in 
two directions: one went north and w'cst, hoping to return to their H)'pcrborean 
homeland and to conquer their lost territories. A second group went south, to 
the Himalayas, and there founded another secret center in underground 
caverns.’ 

Jcan-Claudc Frere concludes his tale thus: 

the sons of the Outer Intelligences arc said to have split into two groups, one 
following the “Right-hand Path” under the “WHiecI of the Golden Sun,” the 
other the “Left-hand Path,” under the “WTiccl of the Black Sun.” 'Fite first 
group preserved thcccnter of Agartha, that undefined place of contemplation, 
of the Good, and of the Vril force. The second supposedly created a new place 
of initiation at Shambhala, the cityof\iolcnce in command of the elemenus and 
of human masses, hastening the arrival of the “charnel-housc of time.”^ 

This, Frcrc says, is the doctrine that the early Nazis learned berween 1920 and 
1925; and he points to their power over die German masses as typical of 
Shamhhala’s methods. 

One can see by comparing Frere’s version carefully with Pauwels’ and 
Bergier’s that although the conclusion is the same—the schism of Agartha and 
Shambhala—every detail leading up to it is different. 'Fo cite further versions 
w'ould be to compound the chaos. Instead, ha\ing oudined the problem, this 
chapter will trace the history of Agartha, and the nc.xt diat of Shambhala, in the 
hope of clarifjing w'hat diey are and what they arc not. 

The use of “Agartha” or some phonetically similar name for a hidden land is 
surprisingly recent, whatever popular winters and cranks may give their readers 
to believe. It had not been used before the 1870s, w-hen Ernest Renan wrote 
about an “/\sgaard” in Central Asia, as told in Chapter Three. But although diat 
name came straight from Nordic mythology, it is curious how' close Renan’s 
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utopian land was, hotli phonetically and geographically, to tlie “/\sgartha” which 
another French freethinker, Louis Jacolliot, was writing about at the same time. 

'Fojacolliot (1837-1890) must go the dubious credit ofereating the Agarthian 
m)^h. He was a magistrate in Chandernagor, South India; among his many 
popular books, he produced a trilog\’ on Indian mytholog)' and its relationship 
with Christianity. In one of these books, LeFilsde Dieu (The Son of God, 1873), 
Jacolliot tells of how' he made friends with tlie local Brahmins, w'ho allow'ed and 
helped him to read ancient texts .such as the Book of Historical Zodiacs in the Pa¬ 
goda ofV^illcnoor, took him to see a Shaixitc org\' in an underground temple, and 
told him the story of “Asgartha.” 

Jacolliot’s /Vsgartha w'as a prehistoric “City of the Sun,” the seat of the 
“Brahmatma” who was the chief priest of the Brahmins and the \isible manifes¬ 
tation of God on earth, to whom even kings w'cre as slaves. The Brahmatmas 
ruled India at least from the accession of Yati-Rishi in 13,300 BCE, a date w’hich 
Jacolliot claims to have fixed astronomically; it corresponds to the spring 
equino.x occurring in the first degree of Libra.^ Their solar capital, Asgartha, w’as 
of a splendor unparalleled, and there the Brahmatma lived, “invisible among his 
wives and favorites in an immense palace,” only appearing to the people once a 
year.* To the anticlerical Jacolliot, a Deist who loatlied all constraints on social 
and religious liberty, the Brahmatma’s theocracy was anjthing but admirable. 
But if there was anything worse, in his eyes, than ancient Indian tlicocracy, it w-as 
the pretensions of the Christian religion, which in the companion volumes of his 
trilog)', Christita et le Christ (Krishna and Christ, 1874) and Le Bible dans Blnde 
(The Bible in India, 1872), he tries to debunk as nothing but an ape of the ancient 
oriental religions. 

Far from crediting this prehistoric high culture of India to the Aty'ans, Jacolliot 
says that it w'as there long before them. The Ar)'ans w-ere originally Brahmins, 
who for 3000 years or more formed a separate caste w-hose name simply meant 
“honorable” or “illustrious.” Towards 10,000 bce, they attempted to unseat the 
priestly authorities, and Asgartha was taken. The priests managed to forge an 
alliance with the \ictorious Aryans, who henceforth became the warrior caste of 
Kshatriyas.^ Only much later, around 5000 bce, was/\sgartlia actually destroyed, 
by the brothers loda and Skandah wiio invaded Hindustan from the Himalayas. 
Driven out by the Brahmins, they returned whence they had come, continued 
northw’ards, and became immortalized in the names “Odin” and “Scandina\ia.” 
The Norsemen, saysjacolliot, conserved so w'dl the memor)' of their flight from 
India and their pillage of Asgartha that, when tlicy prepared to march on Rome, 
they sang: “We go to sack Asgar, the City of the Sun.”* 

'Fhus the mytli was bom, ver)' much in the spirit of a century which had seen 
many a fanciful theor)' about the /Vrj'an Race, its antiquity, and its geographical 
origins. 

Soon after the appearance of Jacolliot’s trilogy, a strange anonymous work 
called Ghostlattd, or Researches into the Mysteries of Ocatltistn (1876) w'as published 
under the auspices of Emma Hardinge Britten, a well-known medium and a 
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founding member of the Theosopliical Society. The narrator of these “autobio¬ 
graphical sketches,” while in India, finds his way to initiation into a certain 
“Ellora Brotherhood,” whose secret meeting-place is near the famous rock- 
temples of that name. Here is part of his luxuriant description of it: 

1 stood in a subterranean temple of immense extent, fasluoned in die shape of 
a horse-shoe, the large oval of which was arranged as an auditorium, with 
luxuriously cushioned seats in ascending circles, on the plan ofan amphitheatre. 

The lofty roof \\’as surrounded with highly-wrought cornices, sculptured with 
emblems of Egyptian and Chaldaic worship, interspersed with sentences 
emblazoned in gold, in Arabic, Sanskrit, and other Oriental languages. In the 
midst of the roof which sloped upwards, was a magnificent golden planisphere, 
formed on an azure plane, and so skilfully designed that the interior of the 
temple was illuminated from the representations of the heavenly host that 
gleamed and sparkled above rny head. (...) 

Ranged in a semicircle midway on the platform were scv'cn tripods supporting 
braziers, from which ascended colored flames and wreaths of deliciously 
perfumed vapors, whose intoxicating odors filled the temple. Behind each 
tripod, seated on thrones fashioned of burnished silver, so as to represent a 
glitteringstar, were seven dark-robed figures, whose masked faces and shrouded 
forms left no opportunity of judging of Uteir sex or semblance. Around me, 
some reclining, some sitting in Oriental fashion, were multitudes of men attired 
mostly in European, but with some Hindoo costumes. Their faces were 
concealed, however, for they all wore masks.’ (...) 

The whole temple was furnished with fine metallic lines, every one of which 
converged to six powerful galvanic batteries attached to the silver thrones by six 
of the adepts. 'Fhese persons, adepts in the loftiest and most .significant sense 
of the tenn, received their inspiration from the occupant of the seventh throne, 
a being who, though always present, was not alway’s visible, although as on the 
first night of my attendance a presence from the realms of supernal being was 
alway's there.*® 

It was through the electrical system of this “complex battery’,” the positive pole 
of which was fonned by the seven adepts and the negative by the assembled 
neophytes, that the narrator and his fellows were mentally impressed with vind 
images of cosmic events, covering several pages in his description. 'Fhc author 
compares the process to experiments in the electric transmission of thought 
made by himself with his friend Emma Hardingc Britten. But the adepts of the 
Ellora Brotherhood were not mere purveyors of a kind of Wagnerian symaesdiedc 
show': we are given to understand that tliey radiate an unlmow'n force to affect 
public opinion throughout the worhl." 

Ghostland does not use the name of Aganlia, but it is as ifjacolliot’s prehistoric 
center here takes on a new incarnation, as the seat of living adepts w'ho are the 
hidden masters of w’orld events. .And such people do not even have to journey to 
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Ellora to work their powers; the narrator says that once he was made an adept, 
he was able to occupy the seventh, presiding throne while his body lay sleeping 
hundreds of miles away.** \\^iat is missing, however, is the single dominating 
figure, represented by Jacolliot’s Brahmatina, whose powers make him the 
clandestine ruler of the world. 

Saint-Yves d’Alveydre 

Did the Asgartha ni)^ ofjacolliot really come from a secret Indian tradition? 
One would readily dismiss it, were it not for the testimony of Saint-Yves 
d’Alvcydre (1842-1909), whose theories on prehistoric earth changes we will 
meet in Chapter Sixteen. 

Saint-Yves was a self-educated Christian Hermetist who had made a success¬ 
ful marriage, enablinghim to publish his theories of world history and government 
and to ailtivate political ambitions. In his quest for universal understanding, he 
decided in 1885 to take lessons in Sanskrit, the classical and philosophical 
language of India. He learnt far more than he expected. Saint-Yves’ tutor was a 
certain Haji Sharif (or Hardjji Scharipf, 1838-.^). Nobody knows who he was, or 
what became of him later, though the gossip current among Saint-Yves’ disciples 
and Rene Guenon’s circle of friends had Iiim leaving India at the Sepoy Revolt 
of 1857, and working as a bird-seller at Le HavTC.*^ Howev'er, there is no doubt 
that he existed, and that he was responsible for putting the Agarthian idea into 
Saint-Yves’ brilliant but unbalanced mind.*"* 

llic manuscripts of Saint-Yves’ Sanskrit lessons arc preserved in tlie library of the 
Sorbonne, vsritten in e.xquisitc script by Haji and embellished by philological 
comparisons from Hebrew and Arabic. On the v-ciy first lesson (8 June 1885), Haji 
signed his name with a crypdc symbol and styled himself “Guru Pandit of die Great 
Agarthian School.” Elsewhere he refers to the “Holy Land of Agarttha” (his fovored 
spelling) and its protector the “Master of the Universe.” In due course he informed 
Saint-Yves that this school prcserv'cs the original language of mankind and its 22- 
leitcrcd alphabet: it is called Vatian, or Vattanian. From references to Agartha and 
Vattan in the Sanskrit lessons and in Saint-Yves’ own notebooks, it is plain that the 
conversarionswith Haji, during 1885 and 1886, centered on diis hitherto unknown 
alphabet and its homeland—which, far from having been destroyed thousands of 
years ago, was supposedly still in existence. 

Saint-Yves could not get close enough to Agartha through his teacher, but he 
possessed other means of access: he had mastered the art of disengaging his astral 
body, and in this way was able to visit Agartha for himself. The detailed report 
on what he found there became the crowning volume of his scries of politico- 
hermetic “M issions”: Mission des SonverainSj Mission des Oinniers, Mission desjitifi, 
and now Mission de Unde (The Mission of India).** Printed at his own expense, 
like all his works, it was dated 1886 and styled “Third Edition”: a common 
deception aimed at making a new book look like a best-seller. 

No sooner were the sheets off the press than Saint-Yves became nervous: had 
he gone too far? Later writers w’ould claim that his Indian informants had 
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threatened him with death if he published the secrets of /\gartha. In die event, 
the entire edition was destroyed before publication, with the exception of two 
copies, one kept by Saint-Yves himself and the other secreted by the printer. 

Mission de Vlnde, to put it blundy, takes the lid off Agartha. We learn that it is 
a hidden land somewhere in the East, below the surface of the earth, where a 
population of millions is niled by a “Sovereign Pontiff’of Ethiopian race, styled 
the Brahmatma. This almost superhuman figure is assisted by two colleagues, 
the “Mahatma” and the “Mahanga” (who had not appeared in Jacolliot). His 
realm, Saint-Yves explains, was transferred underground and concealed from 
the surface-dwellers at the start of the Kali-Yuga, which he dates around 3200 
BCE. Agartha has long enjoyed the benefits of a technolog)'^ advanced far beyond 
our ouTi: gas lighting, railways, air travel, and the like. Its government is the ideal 
one of “Synarchy” which the surface races have lost since the schism that broke 
the Universal Empire in the fourth inillcnium bce, and which Moses, Jesus, and 
Saint-Yves strove to reinstate. Now and then /\gartha sends emissaries to the 
upper world, of which it has perfect knowledge. Not only the latest discoveries 
of modem man, but the whole wsdom of the ages is enshrined in its libraries, 
engraved on stone in Vattanian characters. Among its secrets are those of the 
relationship of soul to body, and of the means to keep departed souls in 
communication \\nth incarnate ones. When our world adopts S\marchical 
government, the time will be ripe for Agartha to reveal itself and to shower its 
spiritual and temporal benefits on us. To further this, Saint-Yves includes in tltc 
book open letters to the Queen of England, the Emperor of Russia, and the 
Pope, inviting them to use their power to hasten the event. There is much more 
in the book of an extremely bizarre nature, rather as if Bacon’s Nrn) Atlaiitis had 
been rewritten by Jules Verne and C. W. Leadbeater. 

Perhaps the oddest thing is Saint-Yves’ own stance. Ear from presenting 
himself as an authorized spokesman for Agartha, he admits that he is a spy. 
Dedicating the book to the Sovereign Pontiff and signing it with his o^^n name 
in Vattanian characters (just as Haji had written it out for him), he e.vpatiatcs on 
how’ astounded this great dignitarj' uill be to read the work, wondering how 
human eyes could have penetrated the innennost sanctuaries of his realm. Saint- 
Yves explains that he is a spontaneous initiate, bound by oath of secrecy to no 
one, and that the Brahmatma, once over his shock, will admit the wisdom of what 
he has dared to reveal. 

Hints about Agartha and tlic Brahmatma were leaked in Saint-Yves’ oum 
poems as well as in Papus’ writings and letters. The small coterie of French 
csotericists who held Saint-Yves in awe thus had some inkling of it before the 
posthumous publication of Mission de Hnde in 1910.’*^ As for the question of 
Saint-Yve.s’ sources, besides Jacolliot there is an obrious resemblance to the 
novel of Bulwer Lytton, The Coming Race (1871), which tells of a subterranean 
realm of highly developed beings who possess the mysterious “Vril force” and 
wll one day emerge from their caverns and dominate us—no doubt for our own 
good. Saint-Yves was close to Bulwer L)aton’s son, the Earl of Lytton, a former 
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Ambassador to France and Viceroy of India who translated Saint-Yves’ Pohnede 
laReine^Y\\c poem of liic (juccn, 1892) and presented it to Queen Victoria.*' But 
a work like Mission dcrinde cannot lie explained away by litcrar)' influences alone. 
I believe tliat Saint-Yves did “see” what he described, and that he did not 
consider himself, to the slightest degree, to be \\Titing fiction or dcri\nng 
anything from anyone else. The proof Ls in his utter serioiisnc.ss of character, and 
in the publiattions and correspondence of the rest of his life, which take Agartha 
and its Brahmatma for unquestionable realities. But it is quite another matter to 
accept his Agartha in ail the actuality and physicality that he attributed to it. 

Here is an extract from Saint-Yves’ description of the subterranean city of 
Agartlia, offered for comparison with die semicircular auditorium of die Ellora 
Brodicrhood and its spectacles: 

Thousands, even millions of students have never penetrated beyond the first 
suburban circles; few succeed in mounting the steps of this formidable Jacob’s 
ladder which lead through initiatic trials and e.xaminations to the central 
aipola. 

The latter, a work ofmagical architec'Uire like all of Agarttha, is lit from above 
with reflcaing panels that only allow the light to enter after it has passed 
through the entire enhannonic.sc'ale of colors, in comparison to which the solar 
spectrum of our physics treatises is merely the diatonic scale. 

It is there that the central hierarchy of Cardinals and Archis, arranged in a 
.semicircle before the Sovereign Pontiff, appears iridized like a view from 
beyond the Earth, confounding the forms and bodily appearances of the two 
worlds, and drowning in celestial radiances all vasible distinctions of rac'c in a 
single chromatic of light and sound, singtilarly removed from the usual notions 
of perspective and acoustics."* 

Mission de Unde insists that there really is a “Coming Race” beneath the surface 
of the earth, technologically and spiritually superior to ourselves, and that they, 
or their leader, are the true rulers of our world. A couple of years before writing 
Mission de Plnde, Saint-Yves had come across another version of the idea of 
hidden masters: tliat of the Himalapn Mahatmas Morv'a and Koot Hoomi who 
wTote, at Madame Blavatsky’s behest, the “Mahaona Letters” to A. P. Sinnett, 
A. O. Hume, and others. Here, too, were prcicrnaturally wise men, safe in tlicir 
moimtain fastnesses, in command of psj'chic powers and secret knowledge that 
gave them a lofty contempt for tlic science of the modem West. Saint-Yves 
welcomed Koot Hoomi’s letters ecstatically on their appearance,*'' but after his 
invesdgations at first hand he soon found them redundant. 

The notion of a secret realm where the Wise live and work had existed since 
the mid-eighteenth century in the Freemasonry of the Strict Obscr\'ancc, witli 
its “Unknown Superiors.” Baron von Hund, in founding this order, doubtless 
had in mind the Rosicrucians of tlie early seventeenth centur)^ presented as 
moving surreptitiously among humanity and, incidentally, having tlicir central 
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shrine in an underground vault. 'Flic rumor, repeated by Guenon,*® that after the 
end of the Thirty Years’ War, in 1648, the Rosicrudans abandoned Europe for 
Asia is the very link needed to identify the hidden masters of the East wth those 
who, like the Count of Saint-Gennain and Alessandro Cagliostro, had at¬ 
tempted the renovation of the West. 

What became of Agartha after Saint-Yves? A few Parisian occultists kept its 
memory alive in the face of the stronger attractions of the Theosophical Society, 
which knew no more of it than what Madame Blavatsky had read in Jacolliot.*' 
Here is a new definition, taken from a series of artides by one “Narad Mani,” 
which supplied the backbone of Guenon’s own hostile study of the Theosophical 
Society: 

'Fhc true Hindu Center, spiritual in essence, which none of the leaders of 
Blavatskyism have c\’er been in touch with, is“AGARTrHA.’’ And let him who 
has cars, hear: it is located, so said Saint-Yves d’Alveydrc, in “certain regions of 
the Himalayas, among twenty-two temples representing the twenty-two arcana 
of Hermes and the twenty-two letters of certain sacred alphabets,” where it 
forms “the m)*sric Zero, the Unfindahic. The Zero Is All or Nothing: /Ml for 
harmonic Unity, nothing without it; all through Synarchy, nothing through 
Anarchy.” 

/\nothcr center masks this one: it is the .Masonty of the Tiychotix-Maroits, 
unknown to the Bla>'atskyians, whose branches spread secretly in Asia and in 
many Christian countries. (Note] This /Vlasonry, whose headquarters is in the 
temple ofj..., is composed of 33 Lodges. Eacli Lodge is contposed of a master 
and 33 workers. Each worker has 33 pupils. Behind the 33 Lodges, there is an 
occult Committee, at the summit of wrhich is the Dalai Lama, currently a 
prisoner of the English in Calcutta, and who, according to the customs of the 
countT)', should have been dead for 22 years. The Dalai Lama is called Tuldan- 
Gyatso.^^ 

Such statements may intrigue, but they do not help to clarify the nature of 
Agartha, nor its relations to Tibet past or present. ^Fhe whole idea might well 
have been forgotten after World War I and the death of Papus, always the most 
energetic proponent of Saint-Yves’ discoveries. But in 1922, the Polish scientist 
Ferdinand Ossendowski wTote in a sensadonal travel and adventure book. Beasts^ 
Men and GodSy that he had heard tell in Mongolia of a subterranean realm of 800 
million inhabitants called “Agharti”; of its triple spiritual authority “Brahytma— 
the King of the World,” “Mahytma,” and “Mahymga,” its sacred language 
“Vattanan,” and many other things that seemed to corroborate Saint-Yves. Tlie 
book ended on a somber note of prophecy from one of Ossendowski’s informants; 
that one day^ (the year 2029, to be exact) the people of Aghardi [sic] would issue 
forth from their caverns and appear on the surface of the earth.^^ 

Any unprejudiced reader, finding in three chapters of Ossendow^ld’s book a 
rirtual precis of the “Agarttha” described in Mission de Vlndc —not omitting the 
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most improbnl)le details—would conclude diat he had capped an already good 
story wth a convenient piece of plagiarism, altering the spellings so as to make 
his version, if challenged, seem infonned hy an independent source. But 
Ossendou’ski denied this indignantly, asserting in the presence of Rene Guenon 
that he had never even heard of Saint-Yves d’Alvcydrc before 1924. Guenon’s 
interest was kindled, and in 1925 he wrote that he had no reason to doubt 
Ossendowski’s sincerity.** More than that. Guenon was moved to \\Titc his own 
book on the subject and its ramifications, which appeared in 1927 as Le Roi du 
Monde (The king of the world). Me began by saying tliat “independently of 
Ossendowski’s testimony, we know from quite different .sources that talcs of this 
kind are current in Mongolia and all of Central Asia.” Guenon docs not tell us 
what these sources arc, nor what degree of similitude is meant by “talcs of tliis 
kind.” His Agartha, whose name means “the in\aolal)lc,” is the spiritual center 
of the world, nilcd by a “King of the World” who is not to be confused widi the 
Satanic “Princeps huius mundi.” T'o prove its reality. Guenon spins one of his 
most fascinating webs of connections, correspondences, and multi-faceted 
s)nnbols taken from the mytlis and religious traditions of East and West. But is 
there any physical truth behind it, such as Saint-Yves claimed there to be? Near 
the end of the book. Guenon faces the ontological question of Agartlta; 

Now, should its placement in a definite region be regarded as literally true, or 
only as S)anl)olic, or is it Imth at the same timer To this question we simply reply 
that, for us, the geographical facts themselves and also die historical facts have, 
like all others, a syinlwlic value; which moreover c\adently docs not remove any 
oftheir own reality in so far as they arc facts, but which confers on them, beyond 
this immediate reality, a superior significance.*'^ 

So Guenon at die very least did not count out a geographical Agardia: if one 
were proved to c.\ist, it would only bolster die superior reality of the symbolic 
one. Gudnon’s biographer Jenn-Pierre Laurant comments on diis diat “die two 
inteqirctations have in fact nothing contradictor)^ about them: they can even join 
with an apjietite for the marvelous that Guenon did not repudiate, his life 
long.”^^ /Vnd the late Marco Pallis, the traveler in Tibet, writer on Buddhism, 
and translator of Guenon, who wrote an article discrediting Ossendow'ski’s 
sources,^® called Le Roi du Monde “disastrous” in conversation with this author, 
because the great metaphysician had let himself wander off into sensationalism. 

The Polar Fraternity 

The same trait led Guenon in 192 7 to lend at least temporar)'support to a mo.st 
cxiraordinar)' enterprise: the founding of the “Polaircs.” The history of this 
movement is said to date back to 1908,*’ when a young Franco-Italian, Mario 
Fille, met a hermit who lived in the hills near Rome. Going by die name of Father 
Julian, this hermit confided to Fille a sheaf of old p.archments, telling him diat 
they contained an Oracle. Consultation of this Oracle took place through word 
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and number manipularion, but the processes called for were painstaking and 
Icngtliy, and Fille did not bother with them until about twelve years later (that 
is, about 1920), at a time of personal crisis. Thereupon he followed the 
instructions, which were to phrase one’s question in Italian, adding one’s name 
and the maiden name of one’s mother, turn them into numbers, and make with 
them certain mathematical operations. At the end of several hours’ work, a final 
scries of numbers emerged which, when retranslated into letters, gave a cogent 
and grammatically correct answer to one’s question. Fille was amazed. Appar¬ 
ently the Oracle never failed to behave with perfect reliability, though its 
answers were sometimes in English or Gennan. Obedient to Pere Julian’s 
command, Fille alone possessed the key to its manipulation. 

One of the first questions to ask such an oracle is “Who are you?” Working with 
his friend and fellow-musician Cesare Accomani, Fille learned that tliis was called 
the “Oracle of Astral Energy”: that it was not a method of divination like some 
Kabbalistic oracles or the 7 Chbig^ but an actual channel of communication wth the 
“Rosicrucian Initiatic Center of‘Mj-sterious’ Asia,” situated in the Himalayas and 
directed by the “Tliree Supreme Sages” or the “Little Lights of the Orient,” who 
live in—Agartha. llicse at first included Father Julian, tlicn, after his passing on 8 
April 1930, purported to come from a “Chcx'alier Rosc-Croi.x” who was guessed to 
be a favorite of the neo-^Fheosophists, the “Master Racocz)',” sometime incarnated 
as Roger Bacon, Francis Bacon, and the Comte de Saint-Germain.^' 

Fille and Accomani settled in Paris, where the Oracle was demonstrated to a 
group of journalists and writers in the hope that they would publicize it. Some 
were favorably enough impressed to contribute to Accomani’s book about it: 
Asia Mystcriosay published in 1929 under the pseudonvm of “Zam Bhotiva.” One 
of these was Fernand Divoire, editor of Vlntramigeant and author of Pourquot 
je avis a Pocailtis7?i€ (Why I believe in occultism, 1929). Another was Maurice 
Magrc: poet, novelist, and author of Pourquoi je suis Bouddhiste (Why I am a 
Buddhist, 1928). Implicitly equating the Oracle’s source with thatofBlavatsky’s 
Theosophy, Magrc wTotc that “ITic c.xistencc of this brotherhood, v^ariously 
kmown as ‘Agarttha’ and as the ‘Great M^ite I-odgc,’ is what it has always been, 
but unproven by those ‘material evidences’ of w’hich the Western mind is so 
fond,” And after paying further respects to Blavatsky and her Masters, he adds 
that “Thcrcvelationsof Saint-Yves d’AIvcydrc in LaMisshndePIfide, despite their 
apparent improbability, must contain part of the truth.” 

A third supporter of Asia Mysteriosa wt^s Jean Marques-Riviere, w'ho had 
written on Tibetan Buddhism andTantrism. In his Foreword, he mentions that 
both Emmanuel Swedenborg and the early nineteenth-century visionar)'/\nne- 
Catherine Emmerich had believed in a spiritual center in Tibet or Tartary. He 
continues: 


Now, the center of transhuman power has a reflection on the cartli; it is a 
constant tradition in ^\sia, and this Center (a terrestrial one} I do not hiorx to xvbat 
degree) [his emphasis], is called in Central Asia Agarttba. It has many other 
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different names which there is no point in recalling here. 'I'his Center has as its 
mission, or rather as its reason for existence, the direction of the .spiritual 
activities of the ICarth.’^ 

If the Polaircs’ center was .somewhere in Asia, then one might ask what was 
‘^polar” about them. The Bullethi des Polaires, 9 June 1930, explained: 

I'he Polaires take this name because from all time the Sacred Mountain, that 
is, the symbolic location of the Iniiiatic Centers, has always been qualified by 
different traditions as “polar.'’ And it may ver)’ well be that thi.s Mountain was 
once really polar, in tlie geographical sense of the word, since it is stated 
everv'whcre that the Boreal Tradition (or the Primordial Tradition, source of 
all Traditions) originally had its scat in the Hyperborean regions.*^ 

For a mouthpiece of the spiritual center of the whole earth, associated if not 
identified both with Blavatsky’s WOiitc Brotlierhood and Saint-Yves’ Agartha, 
tlic Oracle fell sadly short of expectations. Its answers were elaborate, but not 
always conclusive. For example: 

Q. Do the 'llirce Supreme Sages and Agamha exist? 

A. The llircc Sages exist and are the Guardians of the Mysteries of Life and 
Death. /Vftcr forty Nvinters passed in penitence for sinful humanity and in 
sacrifices for suffering humanity, one may have special missions which permit 
one to enter into the Garden, in preparation for the final selection which opens 
tlic Gate of Agantha.^ 

Few of its statements proWded any precise occult or mystical knowledge. One 
point of interest, however, is tliat it shared with Rene Guenon a strong aversion 
to the theory^ of reincarnation. One of die “Litde Lights,” Tek the Wise, say's 
that: 

They are without number, the planets which must be traversed in innumerable 
existences; hut what is certain is that there is no return to the same planet.^' 

A fourth article in support of the Oracle was to have licen contributed by 
Guenon himself. He had been interested, he said, by its enigmatic aspects, and 
had tested it by posing certain doctrinal questions. But the Oracle’s responses 
were vague and most unsatisfactory, and moreover, between Guenon’s question 
and the arrival of its answer, Fille and Accomani founded “a society dressed up 
with the baroque name of‘Polaires’,” whereupon Guenon dissociated himself 
from them.^*^ 

Others who briefly accepted the Oracle’s authenticity and are cited in Asia 
Mysteriosa include Arturo Reghini, the Italian writer on oriental traditions and 
alchemy, w'ho was responsible for introducing Julius Evola to the w'orks of 
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Guenon;^*’and Vivian Postcl Du Mas,who had been a member of Schwallerde 
Lubicx’s “Veilleurs” after World War I, and in the 1930s led an esoteric-political 
group whose doctrines were based on the Sjmarchy of Saint-Yves/' Maurice 
Girodias paints a lively picture, in hisautobiography ThcFrogPrince^oiyixQ. vaguely 
Tlieosophic community run by Du Mas and Jeanne Canudo, and of their efforts 
to fight Hitler and Mussolini on tlie astral plane by directing thought-waves,*’* 
just as the Polaires had tried to influence world events and heal lost souls by 
mental projection.*” 

A more famoiLs associate of the Polaires was Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, creator 
of Sherlock Holmes and propagandist for spiritualism; but his connection 
began only after his death on 7 July 1930. As a result of mediuini.stic com¬ 
munications on both sides of the English Channel, Zam Bhotiva (Accomani) 
got in touch with Grace Cooke, a London medium, in January 1931. Through 
her he heard Conan Doyle promising that the Polaires were “destined to help 
in the moulding of the future of the world... For the times are near.”*” Mrs. 
Cooke’s spirit guide, another Tibetan Sage named Wfliite Eagle,told her that 
Bhotiva had come because of instructions from Tibet. The Chevalier Rosc- 
Croi.x added that Conan Doyle was now going to help the Brotherhood: “See— 
the star rises in the East—it is the sign of the Polaires, the sign of the nvo 
interlaced triangles!”*’^ 

On a very different front from English Spiritualism, the Polaires also seem to 
have had some connection with Krishnamurti, at least in their ON\'n opinion. 
Christian Bcniadac, a novelist who wote an important book on Otto Rahn (sec 
below), states simply that Krishnamurti was “tlie Polaires’ Messiah.”*’' Maurice 
Magre and Fernand Divoire had in fact contributed in 1928 and 1929 respec¬ 
tively to the Cabiersdc VEtoilc, a Krishnamuni-centered publication; and many 
of the Polaires must have beenTheosophists, too. A member of the White Eagle 
Lodge also hinted to me in 1987 that the Polaires had taken over the Order of 
the Star, complete with its symbol, when Krishnamurti dissolved it on 3 August 
1929. It would be quibbling, perhaps, to mention that Krishnamurti’s order had 
used a five-pointed star, and the Polaires a six-pointed one. 

During 1929and 1930,thcPolairesaresaidto have madecxcavationsand archival 
researches in the Ca that country: the region south ofToulouse which suffered from 
die Abigensian Crusade, from 1209 to the final fall of Montsegur in 1245. 
According to a local newspaper,**® the Polaires had found traces of Chrisdan 
Rosenkreute’ passage through the area, in the ruined castle of Lordat This is 
probably the same episode as was retxiunted, rather c)Tiically, by Pierre Geyraud: 
he tells of how Zam Bhodva discovered dirough the Oracle the “Wand of Pico della 
Mirandola,” wluch was supposed to tremble when it approached gold. Zam set off 
with his lady companion to find the lost treasure of Montsegur, but having no 
success either there or in Spain, left the group in discouragement.*’’ 

It was surely not mere chance that the Polaires’ invesdgadon coincided both 
in rime and place Nvnth that of Otto Rahn (1904-1939), which would result in his 
best-selling book, C7iisad€ against the Grail. Rahn, who was a member of the SS 
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from 1936 and possibly long before,^ was largely responsible for the mytho¬ 
logical complex that associated the Cathars and Montsegur with the Holy Grail 
and its Castle. We have already touched on this m)th in summari 2 dng Landig’s 
Gotzen gegeit Thule, where B61issc was its spokesman. To this day, it fuels a 
profitable pilgrimage and tourist industry in the Ariege region, and is cultivated 
with partiailar zeal by the “Lectorium Rosicrucianum” founded in Haarlem, 
Netherlands by Jan van Rijekenborgh. 

One possible link between Rahn and the Polaires was in the person of the 
Cointessc Pujol-Murat, one of Rahn’s main patrons in die Aridge, who had been 
associated with the order,^' The elderly Maurice Magrc also retired to the 
region. Like Bclisse, Rahn regarded the French and Germans not as natural 
enemies but as separated families. His w'ork describes a succession of noble 
peoples perseaitcd by the Roman Catholic Church who include the Ar)'an 
Visigoths, the Albigenscs, the Protestants e.xpellcd from France in 1685, and the 
Cami.sards.^^ This is another version of the familiar theme of opposition between 
die Polar tradition and Judeo-Chrisdanity, casdng the latter as die oppressors. 
But whatever Rahn may have got from the gende and harmless Polaires, and 
whatever vaIuc his w'ork may have for the equally beneficent Rosicnicians and 
neo-Cathars of today, it was soon polluted by the influence of the Thiilcan 
blood-mythology. Here is an extract from his second book, Luzifers Hofgesitid 
(Lucifer’s court, 1936), w^ritten at the command of Heinrich Himmler; 

By the name of “Lucifer’s Courtiers" I mean those who arc of Nordic blood and 
who, faithful to this blood, have chosen as the supreme object of dieir quest for 
the Divine a Mount of Assembly situated in the farthest midnight North, and 
certainly not .Mount Sinai, or Mount Sion, in the Middle East.^’ 

Rcttiming to die Polaires, we find diem regrouping after Accomani’s depar¬ 
ture as a more popular movement with an emphasis on practical magic, 
astrology, and herb-lore. By 1936 diere w'ere separate groups for men and 
women in Paris, and sister groups in Geneva, New York, and Belgrade, all 
working under Mario Fille’s direction in a w'^ell-mcaning but woolly-minded w\ay 
for the welfare of humanity.” One cannot say much more about them because 
the Polaires’ documents, deposited at the Theosophical Society’s headquarters 
in Paris, w'cre looted during the Occupation, along with the archives of many 
Frccmasonic and esoteric organizations. Christian Bcmadac surmises that 
Alfred Rosenberg w'anted these materials for his academy at Frankfurt, which 
was supposed to establish a historical basis to justify die Nazi movement.” 

MTio should have denounced the Polaires but their erstwhile friend, Jean 
Marques-Rivierc, who had now' become an active collaborator with die German 
Occupation? This fonner student ofMahayana Buddhism organized an c.xhibi- 
tion on Lejuif et la France (The Jew' and France, September 1941), wTote the 
script of a long film on the ritual crimes of Freemasonry, and worked to establish 
a “Permanent Museum of Secret Societies,”” after the model of the Nazi’s 
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exhibitions of degenerate art. He is another disconcerting example of a man of 
exndent spiritual knowledge seduced by the Black Order. 

A Brahmatma in Charenton 

Subsequent developments of the Agarthian myth evoke more pity than terror. 
There is, for example, the story of Madeleine V., born in 1889 to a comfortable 
French family.*' Like many \isionarics, she c.vperienced angelic visitations even 
as a child of seven. After marriage, motherhood, and the de;itli of her husband, 
she gave herself fervently to Catholic mysticism. In about 1930, she became 
aware of Rene Guenon and his circle, read all his books, and entered into a 
correspondence with Marcel Clavelle (=Jean Rcyor), Guenon’s chief agent in 
France after his move to Cairo. After an exchange of about a thou.sand letters, 
Clavelle called a halt, w-hercupon, in 1937, Madeleine w'ent to Rome to sec the 
Pope. Frustrated by her failure to obtain an audience, she addressed God directly 
and was rew'arded by an interior vision of the Holy Spirit as a dove flying from 
her head. A voice called “Roi du Monde, Roi du Monde,” and in her vision there 
appeared the great Pontiff, who invested her witli the Ark of the Covenant as the 
Lord of the World. 

Back in France, believing she had attained what Guenon called the “supreme 
identity” or “deliverance,” she again saw Clavelle, w’ho initiated her into the 
Order of the Divine Paraclete in 1938. In 1942 she performed a riuial for her 
dying son, which left her and him no longer distinct: she was henceforth 
androgyne. Little more is knowm about her until her committal as a mental 
patient in 1951, except that she lectured, published poems, and spent her 
inherited capital. Thereupon began the first year of the Brahmanic Era, as she 
set up in the asylum of Charenton as “The Divine Brahmatma,” imagining 
Guenon as the Mahatma on her right hand and her husband Pierre on her left. 
Her internmentshe believed to be the result of a Frecmasonicplot;itdid nothing 
to lessen her influence, in her own eyes, as she directed the secret .society 
“Agartha 8” and the Brahmanic Action Front, with its 15 million members in 
France. Giving audiences like a givndf dame in her room, decorated like a for¬ 
tune-teller’s booth, and wearing a dara of gold paper, she elaborated her vast 
plans for w'orld government. When the students marched up the Champs 
Elysces in May 1968, she believed that it was a demonstrarion by her own party, 
and that die plans to erect her statue in the Place Victor Hugo had only just been 
foiled by her opponents. A close follower of die news, she kept her finger on the 
pulse of world affairs, and wrote constantly: symbolic treadses, letters to the 
United Narions and the authorities, plans for the union of religions, and the like. 
Ever)' two weeks, her children would take her out to a restaurant. 

Madeleine’s sior)', which is told in the medical doctoral thesis ofjean Francois 
Allilairc, might be read as a cautionary tale: but to whom? Her beliefs and 
interests arc vvidiin a hair’s breadth of Saint-Yv'es d’Alveydre’s: they share the 
Catholic mysdeism, the Aganhian myth, the polidcal involvement, the twin- 
soul theme. Her feeling of .supreme idendty and her general happine.ss are not 
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questioned by Dr. Allilaire: yet .she i.s cln.ssificd as in.sane, while Saint-Yves was 
merely eccentric. And what of Guenon, whose writings planted the .seeds of 
delusion in an already sensitive head? Did not he, too, believe in the King of tlie 
World and in the uniqueness of his own mission, offering what his biographer 
Jean Robin called “the last chance of the West” before the end of the cycle? 

Anotlier case-study could be made of Robert Ernst Dickhoff, (1904?-) the 
self-styled “Ph.D., D.D., Mystic, Adept, Mason of High Degree, Sungma Red 
Lama, Sa-Ish-Ka-Te (Red Fire), Messenger of Buddha, Grand Lama of the 
Wliite LodgeofTibet, Section of New York,’’not forgetting “Ufologist.” ^®Thc 
author ofa book,(1951), Dickhoffat least cannot be accused of plagia¬ 
rism from Pauwels and Bergier. His Agartha is “the Holy abode of the Buddhist 
world, located in the Sangpo Valley, China.” Wc realize that we are scrapingnew 
depths when we read tliis: 

Before Agharta became the recognized 1 loly City to be used by Buddhist 
Lamas it had to be cleansed of a remnant of Venus seq>ents masquerading in 
convenient human bodies, who had held the terminal city for many cons and 
from which stronghold they si>read evil propaganda, designed to fight the 
Martian wizards’ mentality, who also had selected human bodies via the 
principle of reincarnation. 

I am told that the cleansing was done by 500 Lamas who were instructed by 
the Grand Lama to march on the stronghold of the Evil Master of evil masters, 
who called himself “King of the World.”^’ 

Wc will meet these serpents again when wc come to /\ntarctica. For now, it 
is enough to say that Dickhoff had probably been rcading/Jz/wz/V/g Sronw rather 
than Guenon.^ He had certainly been keeping dubious company, consorting 
with Prince Om Cherenzi-Lind, who had given him the title of Most Reverend 
Red Lama,'^* and with Walter Sicgmeisicr, who regarded him as the Maitrcya.'^' 
Cherenzi-Lind w'as a notorious pretender of the 1930s and 1940s, whose modest 
claim W'as to be the current incarnation of Koot Hoomi, Regent of Agartha, and 
Director of the Great \ATiite Brotherhood.*^’ “Aghartha,” Cherenzi-Lind writes 
unhelpfully, “has its principal scatin a wdl-known place,/4g^/zr/Z;/.”*^Atprcscnt, 
he adds, it is in the Great World Sanctuary Ch’an Cheng Lob, in Tien Shan 
CFartary), w here the Regent usually lives and keeps in telepathic contact with his 
colleagues. Sicgmeisicr wrote as “Raymond Bernard” on the hollow earth, 
UFOs, underground realms in Soutit /\mcrica, and many other topics: he is 
probably responsible for the idea that Agartlia (he spells Agharta) is the interior 
of the globe, where the flying saucers come from, and that Shamballah is its 
capital city. We will return to him in Chapter Nine. 

Wliatcvcr else one may say about Agartha, it docs seem to have been a source 
of delusion, if not of certifiable insanity, to almost cv'crj'onc who has written 
about it. Like the archet) 7 )c of polar origins, to which it is closely linked, it seems 
to wield a power tliat is not nlw'ays for the good. Here, at the end of this chapter 
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Illustration 3: Agartha and Shambhala (Bernard) 

I have just lifted the lid of a Pandora’s Box into which we will have to peer more 
closely when we come to the theme of the hollow earth and the polar openings. 
But first we must scrutinizeAgartha’sdouble, or ally, or deadly enemy (depending 
on who one listens to): the city or realm of Shambhala. 




Chapter Eight: 

Shamhhata 


Since Shambhala is a Tibetan term, in order to define it one cannot possibly do 
better than to consult the Tibetans themselves. The present, Fourteenth Dalai 
Lama gave the followng explanation in 1981 to a group undergoing initiation 
into the Kalachakra Tantra: 

'fhe Kalachakra Tantra [...] has been intimately conneaed with the country* of 
Shainbhala—its ninety-six districts, its kings, and retinue. Still, if you lay out a 
map and search for Shambhala, it is not findable; rather, it seems to be a pure 
land which, except for those whose kanna and merit have ripened, cannot be 
immediately seen or nsited. t\s is the case, for example, with the Joyous Pure 
Land (Tibetan terms omitted]. Sky Territories, the Blissful Pure Land, xMount 
Da-la, and so forth, even though Shambhala is an actual land—an actual pure 
land—it isnotimmcdiatcly approachable by ordinary'persons such as by buying 
an airplane ticket. Perhaps, if, in the future, spacecrafts improve to the point 
where they can proceed faster than light, it might be possible to arrive there, 
but the tickets might be expensive! In fact, we can consider the tickets to be 
meritorious actions, and tlius it takes someone rich in merit to arrive tliere.' 

The Dalai Lama’s w ords indicate that Shambhala is not a physical place in any 
normal, geographical understanding of the term. The Kalachakra Tantra itself, 
“a system for transforming mind and body into purity,” * is used by some of its 
numerous initiates with the object of ensuring a future rebirth in the pure land 
of Shambhala. Since Buddhism does not limit the possible rebirths of human 
beings to fleshly bodies, life in a realm that, from the phy-sical point of view, is 
immaterial, is a distincri^ssibility and may even be a desirable one. 

One of the Dalai Lama’s secretaries, KhamtuI JhaniyangThondup, contrib¬ 
uted a description of Shambhala to a book by /Vndrew’ Tomas w'hich fills out the 
picture a little more. “Its appearance,” he says, “depends on one’s spiritual status 
[...] therefore it is difficult to define it precisely.”^ However, the Kalachakra 
teachings say that Shambhala is made from atoms of the five elements with their 
potentialities, projected into the center of unconditioned empty' space. The 
result, as T'hondup describes it, is the typical palace of fantasy, with pillars of 
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prcciousgems,wish-fulfilling cows, and more, inhabited by gods and god-kings. 

The Tibetan idea of Shambhala confonns to the world view of Mahayana 
Buddhism. Thondup’s words about its appearance being dependent on one’s 
spiritual stains are a key to its comprehension. WTiat is said of Shambhala is just 
as true of New York or London. One perceives the city as one’s state—perhaps 
a better word than “status”—permits one to perceive it. To some it is Hell, to 
others Heaven, or at least Purgatory. In his guidebook for pilgrims (in whatever 
sense). The Way to Shambhala (1775), the Third Panchen Lama puts it like this: 

Jambudvipa [the e.irtlil alwa)'S remains the sajne, yet one can see it in completely 
different wajT*; hence the parable that a beaker of water has a completely 
different appearance for three different kinds of beings, gods, men, and pretas 
[hungry ghosts]. For gods, there is pure nectar in it; for men, w'atcr; and for 
pretas, piLs and blood."* 

Since to the Buddhist all existence, even that of the gods in their heavens, is 
illusor)', the distinction benveen a “real” city that one can find on a map or at the 
end of a road, and an “unreal” one like Shambhala, is not as clear-cut as it seems 
to die materialist. Neidicr is there so sharp a division between materiality and 
immateriality, die world of stuff and the world of mind: for what is any city but 
the result of hundreds of years of thought, on the part of millions of people? It 
takes on die lineaments of their creative ideas, be they noble or ignoble. From 
the ultimate point of view, both New York and Shambhala arc equally real to 
their perccivers, or equally unreal to those who can sec through die veil of 
Samsara. 

W^at is die e.xpcricnce of those pure enough, as die Dalai Lama might define 
it, to visit Shambhala and see for themselves what manner of place it is? To the 
naive visionary, perhaps it is full of gem-encrusted halls where priceless treasures 
are piled in heaps: a place where there is no suffering, and every wish comes tnic. 
In Tibetan Tantric practice, the meditator may summon up such places in all 
their detail, and endow them ivadi a sense of reality that may even become 
palpable to others. The Kalachakra Tantra itself is a very comple.x meditation of 
this kind. But the practitioner also knows that, however realistic the visionary 
c.xpcrience, it is not ultimately real. If success is reached in the meditative 
creation of cities and landscapes, gods and demons, then the practitioner gains 
the corresponding capacity' for the “de-creation” ^ the material, cverv'day 
world, that is, for the awareness that earthly cities, like Shambhala, are mind- 
created illusions. Given these assumptions, it is dtinkable that Shambhala has 
never c.xisted as a ph>'sical place, but that the possibility', even the frequency', of 
visionary' journeys there have made it a familiar loGile to Tantric initiates. 
Perhaps there is an analogy with Ghostland, where we read of the narrator trav¬ 
eling while his soul slept hundreds of miles away to preside over gatherings of 
the Ellora Brotherhood in an Indian underground temple; and witlt Mission de 

rinde. in which Saint-Yves d’/\lvcvdrc said tliat he witnessed the life and 
' * 
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ceremonies of subterranean Agartha, while we know tJiat he never set foot 
outside Europe. 

It is no wonder, then, tliat the Tibetans are impossible to pin down on the 
subject of Shambhala’s geographical location. 'Dje IVay to Sbamhhala is written 
in such ns manner as to confuse rather tlian guide die profane pilgrim. The 
Panehen Lama III there gives several different versions of its geography, with 
details that hint clearly enough that it is a m)TJiical world—in die real sense: 

The people who live on die fringes of the snowy mountains have iheir l)odie.s 
halved, such that on their right thighs they have male generative organs, but on 
their left, female ones. Tlicre too grow exclusively the paradise-trees of 
Jainbudvipa. Then conies a wotid, ciltcd Saniantasubha, and beyond it stretches 
the great realm ofShambhala. (...j 

This great wonderland is quite circular, and its border is surrounded by a 
wreath of glaciers.^ 

Yet if Shambhala is now beyond the confines of materiality, it may not always 
have been so. Jeffrey Hopkins, uTiting his historical introduction to the Dalai 
Lama’s Commentar}', explains dint the Kalachakra Tantra traditionally goes 
back to Gautama Buddha himself, who e.xpounded it at die request of Suchandra, 
“King of Shambhala.” Subsequent kings arc said to have kept the Kalachakra 
initiation alive in Central Asia, so diat it could be brought to India in the tenth 
century CE, and to Tibet in the elcvendi.'^ The Italian Tibctologist (and friend 
of Evola), Giuseppe Tucci, sa)'s that tradition places this kingdom near the river 
Sita, which he equates widi die Tarim, a large river flowing eastwards dirough 
Chinese Turkestan (Sinkiang), nordi of I'ibet.^ The Panehen Lama wrote diat 
the “wide realm of Shambhala” extends between Mount Kailas (in the south of 
Tibet, about 700 miles from theTarim) and the “nearby River Sita.” '’Then again, 
Lama Thondup calls Shambhala one of the six regions of the “central continent 
of the south,” these being in order from the north: (1) the Land of Snow, (2) 
Shambhala, (3) China, (4) Ho-T’ien (South Sinkiang], (5) Tibet, and (6) India.’ 
This would appear to place it in southern Siberia, or possibly in western 
Mongolia. 

Shambhala in the Gobi 

Moving now to Western authorities, we find the Thcosophists unanimous in 
identifying vShamhhala with a lost cirilization of the Gobi Desert. There is an 
early allusion to it in Blavatsk)’^’s Isis Unveiled, where she s^ys that long before 
Adam and Eve there was a vast inland sea extending over Central /\sia. “An 
island, which for its unparalleled beauty had no rival in the world, was inhabited 
by the last remnant of the race which preceded ours.” Later, in die Secret Doctiine, 
she corrected this statement: it was the last race but one, the Lemurians, who had 
taken refuge in this place. Here is the relevant passage from the Commentaries 
on the Book of Dz>'an, with Blavatsky’s additions in italics: 
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The last sunivors of the fair child of the WTiitc Island {iheprtTnhh'eSvertJ-thvipa) 
had perished ages before. ITeir (jLnmiria's) elect, had taken shelter on the 
sacred Island the yahled” Sbmttballah^ in the Gobi Desert), while some of 
their acairsed races, separating from the main stock, now lived in the jungles 
and underground when the golden yellow race (the Fourth) be¬ 

came in its turn “black with sin.” From pole to pole the Earth had changed her 
face for the third time...” 

Elsewhere she says that this sacred island, “according to belief, e.\ists to the 
present hour, now, as an oasis surrounded by the dreadful wildernesses of the 
great Desert.” 

After Blavatsky’s death and the schisms in die 'Fheosophical Society, there 
were many who emulated her style of prehistory, based on sources inaccessible 
to the common scholar. Annie Besant and Charles W. I.xiadbeaier, who togcdier 
led die Adyar Theosophical Society' in the first decades of our century, relied on 
Leadbeater’s clair\'oyancc, which he would exercise in genial fashion, sitting 
comfortably around a table unth his amanuen.ses, and disaissing tricky points 
with Besant and others less psychically eloquent.'* In Man: IVhnice, Henv atid 
IVhitber (\9\l), which catalogues the results of these historical investigations, 
“Shainbhalla” appears as a city founded in about 70,000 bck by die Manu (priest- 
king-founder) of the Ar)'an Race, on the shores of the Gobi Sea, with the White 
Island opposite it.'•*There is no suggestion that it still exists, because after all the 
Masters of the Theosophical Society' were well known to have their base in 
Shigatse, possibly in an esoteric school attached to the monaster)' headquarters 
of the Panchen Lama.'* 

Another who found hcroivn routctothc“akashicrecords” was/Mice A. Bailey, 
channel for one of the junior Theosophical Mahatmas, Djhwal Khul. She, or 
rather he, wrote in one of their first books. Initiation, Himmn and Solar (1922): 

The central home of this Hierarchy is at Shamballa, a centre in the Gobi desert, 
called in the ancient books the “White Island.” It exists in cthcric matter, and 
when the race of men on earth have developed ctheric vision its location will 
be recognised and its reality admitted.'^ 

Bailey’s Shambhala is the seat of the “Lord of the World,” who has made the 
sacrifice (analogous to the Bodhisattv'a’s vow) of remaining to watch over the 
evolution of men and devas until all have been “saved” or enlightened.*’ This is 
perhaps the earliest use of the tide “Lord of the World,” referring to the spiritual 
being presiding over earth’s evolution from an inrisiblc but still geographical 
center. The comparison of place and function with Rene Guenon’s Agartha and 
its “King of the World” is too obvious to need underlining. /\nd in Alice Bailey 
one also finds the theme of this great initiate’s annual appearance,'^ just like that 
of Jacolliot’s Brahmatma. No wonder, then, that some have simply equated 
Shambhala with Agartha. Nicholas Roerich, whom we will treat at length below'. 
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hints at this, while Alee MacLcllan and Jean Ancchert plainly assert the identity 
of the two.‘’ ‘'<‘ 

Just as Agartlia is believed by some to have a physical existence underground, 
so there are those who maintain tliat Shainbhnla is more than an ctheric location 
on the surface of die cardi. A Dr. Lao 'Fsin wrote in die Shanghai Titnes in 1925 
that he had toured Shamhhala, a warm valley in the wilderness ofTibet, and seen 
its advanced laboratories, hut had promised not to reveal its whereabouts.^' Such 
reports, hovering between fact and fancy, recall the Tibetan hideout of Talbot 
Mundy’s novel Ow, where the feminine avatar of a new age is being prepared; 
die Shangri-la ofjames Hilton’s The Lost Horizon (1935); and the Asian center 
of Wilhelm Landig’s Gotzen gegen Thule. 

One chooses the kind of Shamhhala that one wants to believe in. But of all die 
\'aricdes,diatofPauwelsand Bergierismostatvariance with die Tibetan model. 
It must have taken a pcailiar peit-ersity on the part of their source or informant 
to turn the materialisdc Agardia of Saint-Yves, uadi its two-tongued race, 
inflatable mattresses, underground railroads, and threats to invade us, into the 
place of acrionicss meditation; and the pure land of Tibetan Tantra into the 
\aolent and earthly power-house. Among all their progeny, perhaps die ultimate 
degradation is diatofTrcvor Ravenseroft’s The Spear of Destiny {\91l\ a blood¬ 
curdling work of historical reinvendon which makes Agardia and Shamhhala 
into the centers of Luciferic and Ahrimanic influence, respectively. These arc 
the twin sources of e\HI in the cosmolog)' of Rudolf Steiner, who had little regard 
for the wisdom of 'Fibct. “'riic Initiates of Agarthi,” writes Ravcnscroft, 
“specialised in astral projecuon and sought to inspire false leadership in all 
ci\nli/.ations in the world. The Adepts of Schamballah sought to foster the 
illusion of materialism and lead all aspects of human activity into the abps.”'^ 
Often one t'an detect the source of someone’s Shanibhala and Agardia theories 
simply through examining their spelling of the names: Ravcnscroft evidendy 
relied on Pauwcls and Bergier. 

The Roerich Family 

On quite anodicr plane is the contribudon to die Shambhala mydiologcm 
made in the 1920s and 1930s by the Roerich family: Nicholas, the painter and 
worker for world peace; Helena, his wife and channel for the Master Morv’a; and 
their son George, later a professor at Yale University. The Roerichs made an 
expedition through China and Mongolia to the borders of'I'ibet in 1925-1928, 
as the result of which they published several books of travel and reflccdons, one 
of them, by Nicholas, endded precisely Shambhala.^^ 

Nicholas Roerich saw in Shanibhala die svaiibol of the coming age of world 
peace and enlightenment, and it is only just to say diat he adapted what he 
learned at first hand in Mongolia to his own world-vacw. His expedidon had a 
deep spiritual, even a magical intention—and a polidcal one, too. But it never 
reached Lhasa. J'he Roerichs were forced by the tenip<)ri7jng of the Tibetan 
government to spend the winter of 1927-28 waidng for permission to proceed. 
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during which several people and most of the animals died of exposure. It is no 
wonder that Roerich’s writings show a contempt for tlic Lhasa government and 
even for the Dalai Lama XIIT, balanced by sincere admiration of die exiled 
Panchen (or Tashi) Lama IX, the holder of the Kalachakra tradidon. 

Roerich writes of Shainbhala: 

Shambhala iisclf is the Holy Place, where the earthly world links with the 
highest states of consciousness. In the Last they know that there exist two 
Shambhnlas—an earthly and an imisible one. Many speculations have been 
made about the location of the earthly Shambhala. Contain indications put this 
place in the extreme North, c.xplaintngthai the rays of Aurora Borealis are the 
rays of the inrisible Shambhala.’* 

But this is incorrect, he continues: Shainbhala is only nonh in relation to India, 
being perhaps on the Pamir, in Turkestan, or in the Central Gobi. 

Roerich found his way into csotcricism through the Theosophical Society, 
and he always remained a friend to Madame Blavatsky and her Masters. He 
regretted that the conception of the Great Mahatmas had become separated 
from that of Shambhala, to which, he said, it is very closc.’^ He also associates 
it with the conceptions of the subterranean city “Agharti,” and of die White 
Island.^*^ Blavatsky’s island refuge in the Gobi Sea was reachable only by 
subterranean passages;*' Roerich’s “Splendid Valley” is reached by passages 
from the Himalayas.^® The underground caverns of Central /\sia arc inhabited 
to this day, he tells us, by the people called the Agharti or the Chud. 'Lhroughout 
Asia be heard tales of this vanished tribe, peaceful and highly civili^d, who were 
forced to take refuge underground when the “Mdiitc 'I'sar” and his cruel warriors 
(diat is, die Mongol hordes) invaded the Altai region. When the time of 
purification comes, say the legends, they will emerge in their glory.*’ 

Although he was ready to listen to such talcs, and to believe that mysterious 
things arc concealed underground, Roerich lacked the credulity of an Ossendowski 
concerning a subterranean Agartha. He comments that “although the legend [of 
the Chud] speaks of the time of the Tartar yoke, you can distinguish that the 
essential bases [sic] of the legend is far more ancient and you can distinguish the 
traces of the typical effects of migration. [...] When you collect all the fairy-tales 
of lost and subterranean tribes, will you not have before you a full map of the 
great migrations?” WTicn he found in the Altai mountains menhirs, stone 
circles, and alignments just like those of Britain and Brittany, and when he saw' 
among die inhabitants features that could have been those of Frenchmen or 
Spaniards, Roerich concluded that the migration had in fact taken the best and 
most courageous of the Central Asian people on a journey to the shores of the 
Adantic.^* Agharta, in short, w’as not of great interest to him e.xcept as a facet of 
the Shambhala myth. 

The religion of Roerich’s Shambhala, if one can call it that, centered around 
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Fire. Nicholas connects it with the ancient cults of Fire and the Sun, whose 
Swastika symbol he found repeatedly carved on rocks and painted on tankas. He 
was certainly aware of the hisior)' of this symbol as associated with the Aryan 
Race. But it disturbed him very’ much to find it in the temples of the Bdn-Po 
religion as well as in Buddhist ones—indeed, to find that this “black faith” 
reveres what he calls “some my'stcrious gods of Swastiloi.” He tried to rationalize 
its usage by say’ing that the Bbn-Po drew the symbol of Fire counter-clock'wi.se, 
in the reverse direction from the Buddhists.’- But every serious study of the 
Swastika symbol shows tliat whenever it apj)cars in ancient iconography, it turns 
indifferently either way.” 

Just as for Madame Blavatsky', Tibet’s indigenous, pre-Buddhist religion of 
Bon-Po signified for Roerich the worst kind of sorcery and black magic. Even 
within Buddhism, the sympathies of these Theosophists were limited to the 
Yellow-Hat (Gclugpa or Reformed) sect to which the Dalai and Panchen Lamas 
belong, causing Blavatsky and her master K.H. to regard the Red-Hats as 
ministers of evil.” With the best u'ill in the world, then, one cannot altogether 
rc.spect their interpretations of Tibetan religion. Had Roerich known the 
present Dalai Lama XIV, he would surely not have been so quick to denigrate 
the office of the Dalai Lama in favor of the Panchen Lama;” but he could have 
knouTi only of tlic ill-starred Dalai Lama XIII, whose sole achievement (as 
Narad Mani pointed out cynically in Chapter Seven) seems to have been to avoid 
getting murdered by the Chinese before his majority. Could Roerich and 
Blavatsky' sec the present-day flowering of Western Buddhism, of which tlicy 
were pioneers, they might be more friendly to die red-hatted Kannapa lineage, 
and even to B6n-Po as assimilated by the Dzogchen Tantric school. 

Like the Treatise an Cosmic Fire of Alice Bailey and Djhwal Khul, Helena 
Roerich’s and Morya’s books on “Agni Yoga” arc devoted to e.vplaining, w’ith 
more claborarion than clarity, what the Agni or Fire of Shambhala is, and how 
it unll function in the New Era: it is the “great eternal energy, this fine 
imponderable matter which is scattered everywhere and which is within our use 
at any moment.”’^lliis could be a definition of Bulwer Lylton’s Vril force. In 
the 1940s, Roerich says, “energies of cosmic fire will approach the earth and 
create many new conditions of li fc.” ” Alas, they did indeed! IfNicholas Roerich, 
the indefatigable worker for world peace, had known die fonn in which Agni 
would be compelled to manifest in 1945, he might have been more cautious in 
recommending it, and in idenufying it as die core of the Knlachakra teaching. 
But a man who could get c,\citcd when the Mongolians said, on looking at his 
photographs of New York City', “this is die land of Shambhala!” had evidently 
not fully descried the nature and the trajectory' of the modern West. 

On 5 August 1927, in the Kukunor distria, die Roerich party witnessed a 
classic UFO, twenty' years before the “official” beginning of the phenomenon 
Nvith Kenneth Arnold’s sighring in 1947. Although it is now a commonplace in 
the better class of UFO literature, I give the fullest of his accounts here: 
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VVc nil saw, in a direction from north to south, something big and shiny 
reflecting the sun, like a huge oval moving at great speed. Crossing our camp 
this thing changed in its direction from south to southwest. And we saw how 
it disappeared in the intense blue sk)'. VVe even had time to take our field glasses 
and saw quite distinctly an oval form unth shiny surface, one side of which was 
brilliant from the sun.’’ 

The lama with the party remarks: “A very good sign. Wc are protcacd. 
Rigden-jyepo himself is looking after us!”'*® In the Roerichs’ books, Rigdcn- 
jyepo is the prophesied Lord of the New Era of Shainbhala, who is currently 
preparing an imincible army. He is the “Ruler of the World,” and none less than 
Maitreya, the Last Avatar who brings the Kali Yuga to an end and opens the new 
Kriia or Satya Yuga."” The Roerichs did not e.vpect to have to wait long for tins 
apocalyptic event: Helena, wriring in 1930 as “Josephine Saint-Hilaire,” gave 
the heralds of Northern Shainbhala five years to arrive;^’ a lama in Nicholas’ 
Heart of Asia said “someone of grcauiess will come” in 1936.‘*’ We learned in 
Chapter Six who was cast in this role by Miguel Serrano, an admirer of Roerich’s 
paintings and a sharer of much of his philosophy. A saner alternative might refer 
to Tenzin Gyatso, who was born in 1935 and identified as the incarnation of 
Chenrezig, hence as Dalai Lama XIV, in 1937. 

There is a hint that the Roerich Expedition had an active part to play in this 
changing of die Ages. It concenis a Stone from a distant star that belongs to 
Shambhala; it is likened to the lapsit exiiiis, the Grail Stone of Wolfram von 
Eschenbach’s romance Parzival (IX, 469), as also to the Philosophers’ Stone of 
Western alchemy.'*^ “'Lhc greater pordon of diis stone remains in Shambhala, 
while part of it is circuladng throughout the Earth, retaining its magnede link 
with die main stone.” The latter is said to be “on the tower of the Rigden- 
jyepo,” whence it radiates for the benefit of humanity.^ Andrew Tomas, who 
sa>'s that he heard from Professor [George] Roerich that die stone supposedly 
came from Sirius, interprets the broad hints in Helena Roerich’s On Eastein 
Crossroads to mean that a small fragment of the central Stone had been sent to 
Europe to aid in the foundadon of the League of Nadons, and that it was 
returned to Shambhala by Nicholas Roerich on his expedidon.'’’ Several of his 
paintings, on the Chintamani theme, seem to refer to this secret mission. 
Likewase in Ossendowski there is the Mongolian legend of an oracular Black 
Stone, sent to the Dalai Lama by the King of the World; until a hundred years 
ago, it used to be in Urga (now Ulan Bator, capital of Mongolia)."’*^ This may be 
the same fragment, reputedly owned by King Solomon, Emperor Akhbar, a 
Chinese Emperor, and Tamerlane the Great.'*’ 

Urga, rather than Lhasa, seems to have been Roerich’s choice for the future 
spiritual center when Shambhala becomes manifest on earth. \A^cn he passed 
through die city, he saw a site prepared for the chiefTemple of Shambhala.^® He 
thereupon presented his painting “The Ruler of Shambhala” to the Mongolian 
Government, who undertook to build a shrine for it.*' One wonders, if the story 
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of the fragment of stone is true, whether Urga was where Roerich surrendered 
it, and whether the shrine was intended to contain more than just a painting. 
That there were people in the Mongolian capital competent to discuss such 
matters is clear from George Roerich’s account of an esoteric astrological 
college there, which also maintained the Kalachakra tradition.^^ 

Were there also people in the know witliin the Thcosophical Society? A 
secondary theme of Talbot Mundy’s O;;/, published in 1924 while the Roerich 
Expedition was making its preparations in Sikkim, was the return of a stolen 
fragment of the great green jade stone which resided in the secret Asiatic center. 
Mundy, a member of the Point Loma Theosophists, published several popular 
books in the 1920s and 1930s on themes which bridge the gap of which Roerich 
complained, between the idea of thcThcosopliical Masters and that of Shambhala. 
It is not witliin our scope to investigate the links between tlicse and other 
personages of the 1920s, but it does seem tliat Theosophists, scmi-Thcoso- 
phists, and even anti-Theosophists like Rene Guenon, whatever their internal 
dissensions, constituted a group dedicated to tlie ideal of Shambhala taken in its 
broadest sense: that of reverence for a center in die Orient from which comes the 
impulse for the imminent renewal of humanity, and to a Lord, King, or Ruler 
of the World who is neither Christ nor Lucifer. 

Their allegiance to a li'dng, spiritual pole in Asia stands in stark contrast to the 
nostalgia of the Thuleans for their dead Arctic homeland. In this lies die \ital 
difference between die universalism of Nicholas Roerich and odicrTheoso- 
phists, and the racism of Guido von List, Lan?, von Liebenfcls, Rudolf von 
Sebottendorff, and their Nazi pupils. 

The Shaver Mystery 

Returning to the theme which opened this chapter, if one were to insist on 
contrasting Shambhala with Agartha, our investigations would favor die con¬ 
trary conclusion: it is obviously Shambhala which is the “hidden city of 
Goodness” reached through meditation, while Agardia is the material, subter¬ 
ranean realm threatening us wnth eniption. Their relationship is akin to that 
between the states of the soul in meditation and after death, and the gross images 
of those states as presented by Dante and others, whose Inferno appears as a 
physical place under the earth. 

This contrast can be seen with exemplary clarity in what is known as the 
“Shaver Mystery'.”*^ Richard Sharpe Shaver (1910-1975) contributed from 
1943 onwards a number of articles to Arnaziiig StorieSy a science-fiction maga¬ 
zine, that told of an underground cave-world inhabited by “abandonderos”: the 
cunning but degenerate remnant of a race which had left the earth 12,000 or 
more years ago,^"* and whom he held responsible for all the evil experienced by 
us surface-dwellers. Shaver, who spent his life in menial jobs, insisted that he had 
lived eight years in the caves as a prisoner of these “deranged robots” or “Deros.” 
He knew from experience of their machinations, of the efforts by another 
underground race, the “Teros,” to counienict them, and much more that 
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inevitnbly included sex and violence—necessary ingredients in any pulp maga¬ 
zine. The editor of Amazing Stories was Ray Palmer, who immediately .saw the 
commerdal potential of Shaver’s stories and put them into acceptable prose. In 
due course he learned that Shaver had spent years not in the caves, e.xactly, but 
in a mental hospital.^^ In the meantime. Palmer had discovered Oahspe, the “New 
Bible” revealed to John Ballou Newbrough in 1881, and found there many 
parallels with Shaver’s tales—only with the difference tliat in Oahspe^ the 
scenario was not the inside of the earth, but the astral world surrounding it. 
Without for a moment denying the subjective reality of Shaver’s e.vperienccs, 
Palmer decided that they must have taken place in a state of ps>xhic dissociation, 
and that Shaver’s v’agrant consdousness had witnessed in the dcros and their 
depradty the “wandering spirits of darkness and evil,” as Oahspe calls tliem, or 
the souls of tlic dead that dwell in the lower astral realms of the spirit world.^^ 
He did not add that “Teros” is given as a name for protective psychic energy in 
Helena Roerich’s Yoga (1929).^^ 

For all the intellectual gulf between Shaver and Palmer on the one hand, and 
Saint-Yves and Roerich on the other, one can see the same contrast in each pair 
of the material versus the immaterial explanation. Shaver was an adamant 
materialist and a disbeliever in ever)thing ps)'chic or occult.*^ The sufferings of 
humanity were only explicable, and tolerable, to him when he could blame them 
on the Deros. Palmer, on the other hand, had other dimensions to his diaractcr: 
crippled as a child and nearly aKv.ays in pain, he had become a success in worldly 
terms through his wridngand editing, and had discovered the reality of intuition 
and the power of mind over matter.*'^ 

Both types no doubt exist in Central Asia, as they existed in medieval Europe— 
for Dante himselfsurcly did notunderstand his Inferno and Purgatorio in a literal, 
geographic sense. Many people arc constitutionally incapable of imagining 
an)tliing outside material reality, and the great religions have kindly made 
allowances for them in their cosmologies. Even those who are gifted, or afflicted, 
with the capacity of “astral travel” arc riot alw^ays exempt from this tendency: 
some, like Shaver and Saint-Yves, will refuse to take their risions in any but a 
terrestrial sense. Not knowing that whatever they experience is a projection of 
their own spiritual state, they will find not the Shambhala of purified conscious¬ 
ness, but only the deceptive and glamorous Agartha. 

Finally, Shambhala furnishes an illuminating parallel to thcx'arious interpre¬ 
tations of the primordial Paradise and the Arctic homeland discussed in Chap¬ 
ters Two and Three. Some situate them on the physical earth, others in w'hat to 
us is an immaterial or cthcric state, attainable only by beings of like nature, or 
by humans e.\'ceedingly “rich in merit.” The Way to Shambhala as the Dalai 
Lama has described it is precisely the return to that primordial condition, which, 
irrespective of outer conditions, brings about in the individual the transition 
from the Iron to tlie Golden Age. 



Chapter Nine: 

The Hole at the Pole 


Our study of Agnrtha and Shainbhala has raised a group of themes that seem, 
cspedally in the popular literature, to travel in company: lost races, underground 
realms, conspiracy theory, the mystic East, tJie Holy Grail, UFOs, ApocaK'pse, and 
more. Ekkehard Hieronimus, who w'as quoted in Chapter Five, cautions against the 
dismissal of popular beliefs, reminding us of how Horbiger’s absurd “World-Ice 
Tlieor)'” rocketed to official status under the Third Reich. He uTites: 

This makes me verj' wary. What is going on in the lower readies of sodety is 
probably ver)'much more potent and effective than what happens in intellectual 
drcles. We think, of course, that it is the intellccuials—now in the broadest 
sense of the term, in which I include the scientists—who define our life. Bur 
lately the intellectuals have been rather like a film of oil on a great puddle of 
water: it shines mischievously and thinks that it is the whole thing, but it is only 
one molecule thick. I can sec quite definite tilings coming towards us. The 
things going on in the so-called cultural underground, or the so-called 
subculture, arc verj' strange.' 

Anyone who shops in a supennarket is made well aware of this subculture of 
belief by the headlines of tlic tabloid newspapers. I am looking now at a double¬ 
page, colored montage of Doric columns arising from a frozen sea.scapc, 
captioned: “Ruins of Atlantis found in the Arctic.”^ Apparently a joint French- 
Soviet research expedition to the North Pole has discovered tliis floating city, 
says the Sun reporter, while a British scientist predictably scoffs at it. Untold 
millions of shoppers have seen this headline and dozens like it: the archetypes it 
evokes are churning away somewhere in their psyches. In some fuzzy, unc-vamined 
w.ay they all believe in Adantis, in UFOs, in reincarnation, in die survival of 
Hitler and of Elvis Presley. Already in this book we have seen how une.vamined 
belief in certain archetypal themes helped to lay the ground for National 
Socialism. One has to be thankful that our tabloids are not proclaiming Aryan 
supremacy or describing jewnsh ritual murder; but one may well ask what 
collective attitudes arc being formed by the airrents in the “great puddle” of 
popular occultism. 
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THE HOLE AT THE POLE 


As the nntural sequence to tlic idea of an underground Agartlia, tliis chapter 
is concerned with the tlicory that tlic earth is hollow, with holes opening at one 
or both poles. VVe cannot possibly review all the modem writing on the subject, 
which makes up in quantity what it lacks in intellectual and literary quality. 
Walter Kafton-Minkcl’s Sxihtarantan Worlds can again be recommended to the 
reader as a dclighthd travel guide to this cloud-cuckoo land. Here it will suffice 
to trace the sources of the idea in the seventeenth century, and to analyze some 
of the different forms it has taken since then. 

The Jesuit polymath Athanasius Kirchcr (1602-1680), in his treatise on the 
Subterranean World {MmidtisSuhterrancus, 1665), wrote of how the preceding two 
centuries had witnessed the c-\ploration of the w-holc world, with the c.xccption of 
the polar regions. Whether this would c\'cr be remedied w'as doubtful to Kircher, 
because narigators in those parts had encountered such adverse conditions of wind 
and current that further progress north or southw'ards seemed impossible. This 
deficiency of practical experience could, however, be made up by logical reasoning 
in combination witli tradition. Kirchcr biew' the mcdic\'al geographers well, as also 
the classical w'ritcrs from whom they had borrow’cd. The one he cites in particular 
is the thirteenth century friar, Bartholemcw'of England (Bartliolcmacus Anglicus), 
who says confidendy that at the North Pole there is a black rock some 33 leagues 
in draimfercncc, l)encath which the ocean flows with incredible speed through 
four channels into the subpolar regions, and is absorbed by an iimncnsc wliirlpool.^ 
Since by Kirclier’s own admission there w'as no way that Bartholcmcw could have 
been drawing on empirical axperience, Kirchcr suggests (perhaps tongue in cheek) 
that he was transported to the Pole by magical arts. But the le;\med Jesuit agreed in 
principle \vidi this mystical geography. He explains that die four clianncls arc 
actually on a much larger scale, passing into the open polar sea dirough the Bering 
Straits, on the two sides of Greenland, and east of Spitzbergen. At the Pole itself, 
the waters enter a great whirlpool, then proceed through the body of the earth in 
“unknown recesses and tortuous channels” until they emerge in die open sea of the 
Soudi Pole. Flowing outw-ards from the South, dieir currents likewise prevent any 
access by cxjilorcrs. In confirmation of his theory, Kircher mentions some other 
mcdiex'al authorities, and among later ones Pierre-Jean Fabre’s Panchy?fiia (1646) 
and the report of die c.\plorer Purchas, w’ho said diat the seas near the North Pole 
are both rapid and summer-like. He also tells the tragic story of Henry Hudson’s 
c.\pedition and death. 

Kircher’s rationale for his extraordinary theory of the polar vortices has two 
parts. The first is radier scholastic, for he states that everything in the universe 
has to be in motion, or else it will stagnate and die. Consequently, if the ocean 
were left immobile, it would soon become putrid like standing water, and all 
animals and men would die from its foul exhalations. Moreover, if the polar seas 
w'cre not in motion, they w'ould remain perpetually frozen, hence static. Happily 
this is not the case, since the Architect and Maker of the World has used the 
infliLxcs of sun, moon, and stars to set the oceans in perpetual motion, both on 
the surface and within the earth’s body. 
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Illustration 4; The polar vortices (Kircher) 

Kircher’s second argument is through analogy of the seas’ movement through the 
earth \tith human anatomy. After they have been absorbed at the North Pole, they 
arc cooked in the earth’s interior by the subterranean fires which, in Kircher’s 
geology, permeate the earth’s body and occasionally break out in volcanoes. The 
elements in the sea-vv^ter are extraacd by this process, to be used for the generation 
of metals. The undigested remains are then expelled at the nether end, the South 
Pole. As a further analog}’^ with animal anatomy, Kircher likens the circulation of 
waters to the recently-discovered drculation of the blood.'* Thus he implies that die 
earth is constructed and behaves like a living creature. This w'as quite the contrary 




view to the one that science wtis tending to adopt in the later seventeenth century, 
but like many of Kircher’s ideas it is enjoying a certain revival today, in what is 
airrcntly called the “Gaia Hypothesis.” 

Thomas Burnet’s Sacred Theory ofthe Earth also had the w-aters flooding out of die 
earth’s interior through a cavit)' at the North Pole, but there the resemblance 
stopped: Burnet’s vv’as a mecham'cal earth, its periodical changes obedient only to 
the divine vmH, not to a self-sustaining process. A more obscure divine, /Mexander 
Colcott of Bristol, adopted Burnet’s idea in 1768; but instead of having the earth 
filled with water like a balloon, he took the step—and perhaps he was the first to take 
it—of positing a hollow globe whose inner surface was coated with an ocean. 'Hie 
Deluge was caused when this flowed out dirough the polar rift.^ 

'File indefatigable Willy Ley unearthed direc scientists of the same period who 
also toyed with the idea of a hollow sphere with a central sun. One was Sir Edmund 
Hal ley (of comet fame), who in 1692 published i n the Philosophical Transactions the 
Royal Society the hypothesis of an eardi of ducc closed concentric hollow spheres 
vrith a hot spherical core at the center. 'Hie shifungs of these spheres were lus 
explanation for the shifting of the earth’s magnetic poles.'* Halley’s theor)' sounds 
likea brainstorm ofoutmodedscicnce,yctifonew'eretodeckitoutin contemporary 
language, it would strangely resemble that of Donna Jurdy, outlined in Chapter 
Seventeen, who accounts for “True Polar Wander” by the slippage of the meso¬ 
sphere iaside thclithospherc.AsccondthcoristvvasSirJohnLcslie,vvhoposited two 
inner suns called Pluto and Proscrjiine; a third, die mathemarician Leonhard Euler, 
who thought there was but one. However, none of these eminent persons went so 
far as to suppose that the inner earth could be reached through a hole at cidier pole. 

The apparent impossibility of attaining the poles allowed hollow earth and polar 
opening theories to c*ommand serious attention well into the nineteenth century. 
It also gave rise to a lively vein of imaginative literature, beginning widi die 
anonymous Passage du pole arctique au pole antanliqne park centre du monde (Passage 
from the Arctic Pole to the Antarctic Pole via the center of the c*arth), a novella of 
1721'Iliis is a very peculiar fantasv', telling of incredible events in absolutely dead¬ 
pan Style. The narrator sails from Amsterdam, but his vessel is sw'cpt up by a stonn 
which forces it to the uttermost Nordi. On reaching the Pole, die ship is sucked into 
a Kircherian whirljxx)!, and the narrator mercifully loses consciousness. When he 
conies to, he finds diat his ship has been disgorged, still intact, in the Antarctic 
Ocean. Most of liis account is devoted to the strange phenomena of the far South, 
which, since Antarctica had not yet been discovered, allow'cd full rein to the author’s 
imagination. 

While medieval thcolog)', as celebrated in Dante’s Divine Comedy, had found die 
interior of the earth to be a suitable location for Hell, later writers began to imagine 
quite die contrarj'. Tlic universal philosopher Guillaume Postel, in his Cornpenditmt 
Cosmo^aphiami (1561),** and the topographer Georg Braun, in his Urbium 
praecipuarnm totiiis imtndi (1581),’ suggested that God had made the Earthly 
Paradise inaccessible to mankind by stowing it beneath the North Pole. Among die 
early novels on the dieme of a Utopia beneath the surface of die earth are the 
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ChcN'alier dc Mouhy’s Lvfiekis, on les voyages extimrdinaircs d'un Egyptkn dam la 
Terre intmeitre (Laniclds, or the extraordinary voj'agcs of an Egyptian in the inner 
eartli, 173 7), and Ludvig Baron von Ho!l)crg’s Nicholas Klim {\ 741), the latter much 
read in Holbcrg’s native Denmark.'® Giox'anni Jacopo Casanova, the adventurer 
and libertine, also situated Paradise inside the earth. In Icosanieron (1788), a work 
supposedly translated by him from the English, he describes the twenty-one years 
passed by liis heroes Edward and Eliztibeth among the “megamicros,” the original 
inhabitants of the “protocosm” in tlic interior of our globe. One way into tlus realm 
is through the labyrinthine caves near LakeZirclinitz, a region ofTransyl vania. Tlie 
megamicros issue from bottomless wells and .assemble in temples, clad in red coats. 
'IJicir gods are reptiles, with sharp teeth and a magnetic stare. t\s Michel Lamy 
remarks after giving the summary' from which I borrow here, Icosameron is “pure 
Lovccraft”!" 

The literature of die Romantic era, needless to say, is rich in fiintasics of polar 
mysteries and lands tvithin the earth. 'Ehe best known works are probably George 
Sand’s Laura on It voyage dam le crystal (Laura, or die voyage in the Ctystal); Edgar 
Mien Poe’s The Nairative of Arthur Gordon I^n; Ale.xandrc Dumas’ Isaac Laquedem; 
Bulwer Lytton’s The Coming /2r/rir; Jules Verne’s Voyage an centre de la terre (Voyage 
to die Center of the Earth) and Le Sphinx des glares (The. Sphinx of the Ice). Novels 
by later and less distinguished audiors include William Bradshaw’s The Goddess of 
Atvatabar Robert Ames Bennet’s 'Tbyray a Romance of the Polar Pit (1901), 
Willis George Emerson’s The Smoky God (1908), and the Pellucidari.an stories of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, creator of Tar/an.'* 

First, however, we must render his due to the one man w'ho lived and died for die 
hoUow-eardi ilieoiy': John CIcwcs Synimes (1780-1829; not to be confused widi his 
uncle of the s.inie name, wiio made theMi.imi Purchase in Ohio). S)Tnmcs w'as bom 
in New Jersey and, after a “good common English education,”'^ enlisted in die 
United States Army where he rose to the rank of Captain, distinguishing himself in 
the French and Indian Wars. In 1808 he married Mary /\nnc Lockwood, a widow’ 
w-ith five children, w’hosc patrimony heconscientiouslyconscrvedashe raised diem, 
together with another five of his own. When the army disbanded in 1816, he set up 
as a supplier for the troops and trader with the Fox Didians in St. Louis. Mdiougli 
his first proclamation to mankind has been frequently reproduced, it is irresistible 
to quote it again here: 


CIRCULAR 

Light gives light to discover —ad infinitum 


St. Ix>ui$, Missouri Tenitor)', North America 

April 10,A.D. 1818 


To all the World-. 

I declare die earth is hollow and habitable within; containing a number of solid 
concentric spheres, one within the other, and that it is open at the poles twelve 
or sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in support of this trudi, and am ready to 
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explore the hollow, if the world wHIl support and aid me in the undertaking. 

Jno. Cleves Symmes 
Of Ohio, late Captain of Infantr)'. 

N.B.—I have ready for the press a treatise on the principles of matter, wherein 
I show proofs of the above positions, account for various phenomena, and 
disclose Dr. Darwin’s "Goldat Secret.” 

My tem\s are the patronage of THIS and the NEW WORLDS. 

I dedicate to my wife and her ten children. 

I .select Dr. S. L. Mitchell, Sir H. D.ivy, and Baron Alexander Von Humboldt 
as my protectors. 

I ask one hundred brave companions, well equipped, to start from Siberia, in 
tlie fall season, with reindeer and sleighs, on the ice of the frozen sea; I engage 
we will find a w'ann and rich land, stocked with thrifty vegetables and animals, 
if not men, on reaching one degree northward of latitude 82; we w ill return in 
tlte succeeding spring. 

J.C.S. 

'I’his circular was sent to ever)' learned society in tlte United States and Europe, 
every main towm, and various distinguished indi\iduals. It caused some liilarity in 
die popular press, but the only response seems to have been that of Count Volney, 
author of Ixs Ru 'tnes des Empires^ supjK)rtcr of the solar theory of religious origins, 
and President of the Academic des Sciences in Paris—who decided that it was 

unworthy of further consideration. 

« 

In the following year, 1819, S)imiics moved to Newport, Kentucky, and, 
presumably, wrote the novel Syvrz/miaiA vcyageofdisctweiy^ published in 1820 under 
the name of “Captain Adam Seaborn.” Soon after, he persuaded the State Senator, 
Richard A'l. Johason, to submit a petition to Congress on 7 March 1822, requesting 
support for his proposed c.xpcdition to discover the lands widiin the eardi. A second 
|)ctition, to both Houses, w'as made in December 1823; and a third one, to the 
General Assembly of die State of Ohio, injanuary 1824,the year in wiiich Symmes 
setded on the fiinn which his unde had left in Hamilton, Ohio. In the meantime, 
he published at least eight papers.'^ 

Symmes had begun Iccturingon hisdicoiy in 1820, in nearby Cindnnati. Perhaps 
encouraged by the Russian Government’s gnuiting of permission to start his 
expedition from Siberia—if he could undcri>Titc and organize it, that is—he made 
a lecture-tour of the northeastern states in September 1825. He was accompanied 
by Jeremiah Reynolds, a young lawyer w'hom he had converted to the dieory and 
who W'as one of the few' to defend it in print.’^ But the strain of the tour brought on 
ill health, and S)Tnmcs retired to live in his native New Jersey until 1829, w'hcn he 
made the diffiailt journey back to Cindnnati. Tlicre he died on 29 May, and w'as 
buried in old Hamilton cemetery, beneath a monument creaed by his son 
Amcriais, depicting the hollow'globe which he had striven to c.xplain to mankind. 

Walter Kafton-Minkclsunnises that Symmes got his ideas from reading about 
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Illustration 5: Synimes’s hollow globe 

Halley’s thcoiy in Cotton Mather’s Christian Philosopher, but his devotion to it 
betokens a more than literar)' influence. Symmes was no scholar, but a practical 
soldier, trader, and fanner. Something had utterly convinced him that the eartJi 
was a hollow shell, pierced by vast circular holes at each pole: 4000 miles across 
at the North, 6000 at the South (see diagram). These holes had never been 
noticed by sailors because of their enormous scale: to sail from our outer surface, 
round the inner rim, into the concave ocean Mthin, was a matter of some 1500 
miles, during which the changes of direction were ver)^ gradual. Certainly, 
mariners had experienced weird meteorological and magnetic conditions when 
venturing onto this in-between zone—but no one had yet gone further.*^ If any 
were deliberately to do so, they would discover not only the concave world on 
the underside of our own, but another globe suspended inside, also hollow and 
opening on to three further globes, like the nested spheres of Chinese ivory- 
carvers. In benveen there is space, filled with a light gas like hydrogen, which 
gives the spheres their buoyanc)'.'*’ The whole inner world is lit with a perpetual 
day, thanks to the refraction of sunlight percolating through the holes.” 

Symmes adduced several proofs of his theory. There was the unquestionable 
e\ndence of sailors that the North Polar region was something other than solid 
ice. Cosmogonically speaking, there was the observation that Nature likes to 
construct with hollow cylinders and concentric rings. Another proof was the 
phenomenon of earthquakes, which were impossible, S)^nmes thought, if the 
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globe were solid right through; likewise, the strange behavior of tides and 
currents could best be explained by passages piercing the shell. (Kirchcr had also 
depicted underground channels to account for these.) Symnies made a very 
muddled analog)' with Saturn and Jupiter, somehow interpreting their rings and 
belts, respectively, as signs that they were sets of hollow spheres. Light and dark 
circles around the poles of Mars, and the blunted south horn of tltc crescent 
Venus, completed his astronomical analogies: all the planets, he said, w'cre made 
on the same pattern as the earth.^ An early critic, Thomas J. Matthews, replied 
tliat Symmes’ astronomical statements do not even stand up to obscn'ation; 
Newton’s laws suffice to disprove die supposed refraction of light inside the 
spheres; while die diminished w’cight of Symmes’ hollow earth w'ould invalidate 
all the Newtonian laws of gravity. But he concurs that the Government should 
adopt Symmes’ proposal, since even if his region is a fair)'land, they might 
discover the North-West Passage.-' Apparendy it w'as cndiusiasm for S)tnmcs’ 
ideas that wtis largely responsible for the US Exploring Expedition of 1838- 
1840, led by Charles Wilkes, which first determined diat the Antarctic w'as of 
continental dimensions.-- 

It is easy to laugh at Symmes and his holes. But researchers in die occult w-ill 
recognize him as a familiar type: the man w'ith a militar)' background (or tbe 
daughter of one), sane and competent in worldly terms, who nurtures a secret 
belief, perhaps founded on a moment of inexplicable revelation, that is the 
antithesis of his outward persona. Some psychologists would say that the more 
disciplined the mask, the more repressed and fantastic might be the inner life of 
such a person. We might add how smbolically appropriate this particular 
thcor)' is, concretizing, as it w'crc, the subliminal contents of the mind, and 
crying out for their exploration! 

Psychometrists and Prophets 

The open Arctic sea, perhaps surrounding an anomalously wann continent or 
island, was an obse.ssion of ninctccnth-ccntury explorers. The appearance of 
driftwood floating south between Greenland and Spitzbergen, and the blowing 
of non-icy North winds, w'crc tw'o pieces of evidence that the climate docs not 
necessarily get colder as one proceeds towards the Pole. Wffiile e.\plorcrs from 
several nations spent the latter part of the nineteenth century crossing Greenland 
and northern Canada, the Bostonian family of William Denton was making its 
ow'n investigations. 

Mrs. Denton was a ps)'chomctrist, w'ho could hold a rock or a bone in her hand 
and tell whence it came and w'hat had befallen its owner. Here is the account of 
a sitting she gave while in Quebec. 

One c\*cning in December, 1862, when lining a ci^'stal of amcthj'stinc quarrz 
from St. Catherine’s Bay, on the Saguenay, a tributary of the St. Lawrence, iMrs. 
Denton seemed to obtain, ver)' readily, comprehensive views of the countr)' to 
tlte north of there, and eventually appeared to pass into the polar regions, 
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though nothing of the kind wasnndcipatccl when die experiment cx)inincnccd. 

“The Hudson’s Bay region is a great deal warmer than I supposed. I see lakes 
and streams over such a wide surface that they seem like pictures. I had no idea 
that these extreme northern regions had as temperate a climate as diey seem to 
me now to possess. (...) It rcallyscenis warmer than it does here. It is so strange, 
it appears like another world. It seems a long way beyond the boundary of this 
condneni. I fanc)' that must be the ver)' pole itself, lliere is water between me 
and it. It does not seem as cold as I should h.ave expected to find it, and I see 
neither snow nor ice. The heat seetns to come from the interior, and yet I 
cannot think it possible. I'hcre scern to be boiling springs there.” 

The Denton’s son Shennan shared his mother’s gift. At the age of tliirtcen, in 
1869, he was induced to ‘‘\nsir” the e.Ytrenie North, with the help of a map, and 
found islands there with plants, ferns, and animals. “If [the explorers] could push 
on through the thick ice, which is about a mile wide, they could get to the open 
sea; but they udll stick before they get there,” he .said.’'^ l ie also gave a deseri jition 
of the Antarctic regions, which he found as wann as the northern: there were 
brown men there, living in “quite decent” houses of sticks among a vegetation 
of monstrous leaves, and lit by die southern lights.^* To complete the researches 
of this talented family, Mr. Denton’s sister, Mrs. Cridge, was able to visit the 
same region. She also found a wann sea and a land beneath the North Star, “and 
a light rising continually, apparenUy from die water. It must be a current of 
electricity. It gives light condnually; so di.at it is lighter here.” Mrs. Cridge 
evokes die old myth of die magnede mountain, adding: “There is a great deal of 
metal here that 1 think must be iron.”** 

The Demons’ findings could well have been appropriated as evidence by the 
hollow-earthers, who would say diat die wann sea and the new, populated lands 
were really on the inside of the globe. Then, if there seemed something paradisal 
about this realm, it was hardly to be wondered at. 

'The inner Paradise reappears in a work by H. M. Howell, The KosinicProblem 
Solved (1895). In the autumn of 1875, Howell had been brooding on biblical 
geography and studying the globe of the eanh, when he was stnick by the 
parallels that could be drawn between the ocean currents and the four rivers 
mentioned in Genesis 2.10-14 as flowingout of Eden. SjTnmes’ theory furnished 
him with the clue he needed: “Eden” must be the concave side of die globe, the 
waters of its oceans welling out through the hole at the South Pole “as a great 
river, whieh subsequendy washes the shores of the sev’cral continents with its 
purifying branches.” *' 

Captain Symmes’ son Amcricus, his fadter’s biographer and faithful disciple, 
remarked in a postscript to his book dated 23 September 1880 that recent 
explorations seemed to prove the Symmes Theory true beyond a shadow of 
doubt. Apparendy an English captain called Wiggins and an old American 
whaling master, Captain Tutde, actually claimed to have visited “Symmzonia.” 
A Mr. Seebohm, w-ho had accompanied them, had read a paper at the Society of 
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Illustration 6: The four rivers and the polar paradise (Howell) 
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Arts in London, describing a counrr)'rich in gold, animals, and tropical flora. It 
was peopled by a race with a dark comple.'don, black hair, and “Roman noses”; 
they were seven or eight feet tall, and tlicy spoke Hebrew. Were these not (said 
Mr. Sccbohm) the lost tribes of Israel who went up the Euphrates to the North, 
and dwelt in a land where never man dwelt before?’*^ Captain Tuttle is supposed 
to have corroborated Wiggins’ and Seebohm’s account in every detail. 

I have not found other evidence of this delightful yam: probably a couple of 
old sea-dogs were trying to “pull a fast one,” perhaps in the hope of getting 
financial support for another c.vpcdidon. The mythological dimension of the 
stot)' is the most interesting one, as it admits the Lost Tribes of Israel to a 
Paradise—Howell also calls it Eden, the Third Heaven, and the New Jerusa¬ 
lem—inaccessible to the rest ofus. It is the anrithesis of the LostTribes theories 
so much bandied about in that period, which sought to identify them with 
Americans, British, or other surface-dwellers. 

Americus Symmes, like his father, was no mystical dreamer. He immediately 
grasped the economic possibilities of the new world. Like a businessman 
summing up the potential market of an undeveloped nation, he points out that 
up to now, the Syininzonians have been marketing their produce ridiculously 
cheaply to tlie Chinese, with whom tliey must have some secret channels of 
communication; only this can e.xplain how China is able to support so many 
people. 'Lhe aptly-named Americus looks forward to the day when Symmzonia 
will be properly discovered and c.vploitcd. WTiat an immense migration there 
will be! Nor docs he ignore the medied benefits, in an age of tuberculosis and 
the longing of smog-ridden city-dwellers for w^arm, dry climates. All invalid.s, 
says /\inericus, should go to the interior w'orld for tlieir health. 

But what if we w'cre already there? I'his w^as the view of Cyrus or “Koresh” 
Teed (1839-1908) founder of Koreshanity. One of tlie many products of that 
breeding-ground of spiritual eccentricities. Upstate New York, Teed received 
his illumination in 1869 from an angelic /\nima figure who appeared in his 
alchemical laboratory in Utica.*'' In 1870, he “announced tJie discovery of tlic 
cosmogonic fonn, which he then declared to be cellular, tlic surface of the eartli 
being concave, with a curvature of about eight inches to tlic inilc.”^® In otlier 
words, we live on the inside surface of a sphere. 

Korc.sh taught that the earth w'as a laminated shell, a number of miles thick, 
fonned from layers of the seven noble metals, w'ith gold as the outennost one. 
The sun and stars move within the sphere, as also “the reflections called the 
planets and the moon.” In the center, as it appears from his diagrams, tlicre is 
a black counter-sun w hich provides the obscurations of night (see diagram). All 
the planetarv’ and terrestrial movements, including the precession of the cqui- 
no.xcs, were apparently e.xplicable witliin die new scheme, which is not surprising, 
considering that they could be explained pretty adequately by the pre- 
Copernicans, before their universe w'as turned inside-out. 

Koresh connected die preccssional cycle of24,000 years widi the Incarnation 
of the “Son of God, who is Fadicr, Modier, and Son.” He came first in Adam, 
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Illustration 7: The heavens as a sphere inside the concave earth (Koresh) 

then, 24,000 years later, in Jesus Christ. Koresh explains: 

The Lord was not only the reincarnation of Elijah (God the Lord), of Moses, 
of Abraham, of Noah, of Enoch, and of Adam, in a direct line, but of all who 
died looking to his coming as the Messiah and Son of C^d in the indirect lines 
of reincarnation. He gathered into himself the spirits of the past. He was also 
the pole of influx from the heavenly worlds, and constituted the rolling together 
of the heavens as a scroll. He was the Word infolded and sealed.*^ 

Koresh’s otvn messianic role is indicated in the follot^ing prophecy': 

We are now approachinga great biological conflagration. Thousands of people 
will dematerialize, through a biological electro-magnetic vibration. 'ITiis Nvnll 
be brought about through the direction of one mind, the only one who has a 
knowledge of the law of this bio-alchemical transmutation. The change will be 
accomplished through the formation of a biological battery', the laws of which 
are known only to one man. This man is Elijah the prophet, ordained of God, 
the Shepherd of the Gentiles and the central reincarnation of the ages. From 
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this conflagration will spring the sons of God, the biune offspring of the I^rd 
Jesus, the Christ and Son of C^od.^' 

Meeting Nnth the usual reaction to homc-growTi cosmologies and provincial 
messianism, Teed eventually detennined to prove his point on tlte scientists’ 
ovvrn tenns. In 1897, on tlie beach of Naples, Florida, he and his followers staged 
an experiment with equipment designed to produce an absolutely straight “air¬ 
line,” free from the distortions of perspective that lead one to think that the earth 
curv'cs convcxl 5 \ Sure enough, the line, begiiming 128" above water level, came 
closer and closer to the surface, evenuially hitting the water in a little inlet, just 
over four miles down the beach. The world was indeed a concave sphere. 

There arc lively sketches ofTeed’s career in Kafton-MinkeV‘’as well as in two 
other compulsively readable books, Martin Gardner’s Fads and Fallacies in the 
NanteofScience^^ and John Michell’s Eccentric Lives and Peailiar Notions.^^ There 
one can learn of his experiments and of the sur\ival of his community in Florida 
to the present day. Teed emerges as an engaging personality, heading an 
efficient and hard-working celibate community which, true to its androgynous 
theology, showed an admirable respect for women. Michell remarks on the 
success of his experiments, which can hardly have been deliberately faked: 
“Perhaps tiie answer lies in the malleable, obliging nature of the universe, which 
reflects evert' image projeaed upon it and gives every experiment a tendenc)' to 
gratify tlie experimenter.” I would concur, adding that it docs not really matter 
whether die world is concave, convex, flat, or hollow: what matters is how people 
behave in or on it. There were plenty of decent folk in Antiquity and die Middle 
Ages who lived useful, even philosophical lives under the finn conviction that the 
earth was as flat as a panc'akc. 

The hollow-cardi revelation of CyrusTced in 1869 coincided with one on the 
other coast of Mncrica. Prof. William F. Lyon, of Sacramento, California, was 
visited in mid-September 1868 by a mysterious Dr. xVI. L. Shennan, who told 
him that he, Lyon, was the man he had been looking for.^® Beginning on 1 
January 1870, Sherman and his wife revealed the “seals” and “keys” of a 
mysterious book which they beheld in mediumistic trance, and which Lyon 
worked during 1870 into a lengthy trcarisc: The Hollozv Globe; or The World's 
Agitator and Reconciler (1871). 

The first seal is supposed to allude to the great fact diat this globe is a hollow or 
spherical shell with an interior as well as an exterior sxirface, and that it contains 
an inner concave as well as outer convex world, and that the inner is accessible by 
an extensive spirally fonned aperture, prorided witli a deep and commodious 
channel suited to the purp<xscs of navigation for the largest vessels that float, and 
that this aperture may l>e found in the une-xplored open Polar Sca.*^ 

Lyon was a practical man, of scientific bent. He reckoned tliat the inside of the 
globe would provide just the territory needed by an ever-expanding American 
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or Anglo-Saxon race, likely to attain 400 million by 1971; and that Dmne 
wisdom (aKva)'s solicitous of tlic needs of superior races!) had provided for its 
discovery at precisely the right moment.'*^ The Shennans’ m)^tic book also 
promised the earth a second moon to appear within the centur)% to siphon off 
the excess electricity from the poles, thus warming them, and “to render still 
more cheerful the evenings of all the future generations, until our great mother 
shall so far unfold her inherent powers, as to be entirely independent of outside 
influences for the light her children require.” It seems that the Lyon-Sherman 
team had plugged into a similar source of inspiration to that of Charles Fourier, for 
whom the acquisition of extra moons and the sclf-luminosit\' of the earth were also 
promises of the future. Could it be that the “astral world,” or wherever one imagines 
these revelations and channeled teachings to come from, is just as confused and 
confusing a place as the material world, where riv’al theories on tlie nature and 
history of the universe are continually Ixiing developed and discarded? 

Modem Hollow-Earthers 

With that sobering thought we proceed to 1906, when, amidst the anticipa¬ 
tion of an imminent attainment of the North Pole, William Reed published his 
book The Phantom of the Poles. He called them a phantom in the sense that they 
do not exist as points on tlie earth’s surface, as generally supposed, but merely 
as loci in space. Since Arctic exploration had progressed considerably since 
Symmes’ time, Reed had to place the rims of his polar holes much further to the 
North and South, making openings of only a few hundred miles (sec diagram). 
Nevertheless, he believed that all the recent polar explorers had made their way 
a certain distance around the rim, or even inside the cavity. 

Reed’s earth contains a central fire but no nesting spheres; the Arctic ocean 
continues round the rim into an inner world of lands and seas. Equipped with this 
scheme, he is able to find ingenious answers to the problems set by polar 
explorers and theorists:'’’ 

1. W4iy is the earth flattened at the poles? (Because the holes effectually cut 
it off) 

2. Why have the poles never been reached? ('Phere are none as such) 

3. Why is the sun invisible so long in winter near the farthest points north 
or south? (Because one is already over the rim) 

4. Wffiat is the Aurora Borealis? (Reflection of an interior fire) 

5. WTicrc are icebergs fonned, and how? (/\s warm water flows out at the 
holes and freezes) 

6. What produces a tidal wave? (Huge icebergs plunging into the ocean) 

7. Why do meteors fall more frequently near tlie poles and whence do they 
come? (From interior volcanos) 

8. V\4iat causes tlic great ice-pressure in the Arctic Ocean during still tide 
and calm weather? ('Pidal weaves from the interior—see 6) 
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GLOBE SHOTTING SECTION OF THE 
EARTH'S INTERIOR 

niustrauon 8: Sailing into the hollow earth (Reed) 

9. WHiy is there colored snow in the Arctic region? (Pollen and volcanic dust 
from the interior) 

10. UTiy is it warmer near the poles than six hundred to one thousand miles 
away from them? (Assuming that the earth is hollow’, the interior should be 
warmer) 

11. WHiy is ice in the .Arctic Ocean frequently filled with roclc, gravel, sand, 
etc.? (From volcanos exploding near where the iceberg was formed) 

12. Does the compass refuse to work near the poles? (Ycs, because it docs not 
I>oini to the Pole, but to the rim). 

Reed’s book defined the hollow-earth theory' for the new century, and 
subsequent authors such asAlarshall B. GikT^r\CT{AJouniey to the Earth^s Interior^ 
1913; rcNnsed and enlarged 1920) did little to improve on its classic simplicity. 
Adherents of ilic doctrine were, and arc, little moved by any evidence to the 
contrary'. If one can accept a hollow' and habitable earth, it takes little additional 
effort to believe in a world-wide conspiracy to suppress knowledge of it, through 
the muzzling of explorers and, more recently, the falsification of satellite 
photographs. 

Alenrion of suppressed eridence brings us to one of the most curious tw'ists in 
tliis tale of polar holes. It begins in October 1926, when the student Amadco 
Giannini had an epiphany while walking in the woods of New' England. 
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He journeyed to tlie celestial beacons on the wings of extrasensory perception’s 
limitless necromancy. That magic permitted breaking tltrough the long- 
established barriersofdcduction, hypothesis, and thcor)’.Itdisdainfully pushed 
aside the ice barriers of the terrestrial North Pole and South Pole assumed 
Earth ends [sic]. And there, beyond the Poles, the most fascinating creative 
secrets were divulged. Throughout the ages, they had been held in sacred trust 
for the doubter and true seeker who ventured that way. The secrets tlien 
disclosed provided knowledge of land courses into all the land areas of the 
Universe. Hence, to discerning consciousness, it was plainly shown tliere are 
no ends to the Earth.'*^ 

As is all too plainly showTi by this extract, Giannini was no writer. But Worlds 
Beyond the Poles is all but unreadable, Giannini deserves a place in this gallery of 
those fortunate enough to have been tapped on the shoulder by an angel w'hen 
they were young—and unfortunate enough to have become frozen in the 
knowledge of that moment. 

V\^th admirable self-confidence, the young Amadeo took his cosmological 
vision in turn to a Professor of Astronomy, then to the Cardinal /Vrchbishop of 
Boston, and in 1928 to numcroas scientific and media people in California, 
w'hom he names in his booL'^ In 1930, he released an illustrated statement to the 
scientific editors of press syndicates in New' York City. And so, like a reincar¬ 
nation of Symmes, Giannini pursued his lonely mission until 193 5, trying to find 
a wealthy patron to finance a stratospheric balloon ascent or a polar voyage to 
prove his cosmology. 

WTiat, precisely, was this cosmolog)% expressed in confusing prose and 
contradiaor)' diagrams (to say nothing of his verse)? Giannini says that he has 
not explained but only hinted at it, and that “if the hint does not scr\'e, modem 
civilization is not entitled to know’ the structure of the Uni verse.*^ The essentia! 
facts arc these: (1) There is perfect analogy and physical continuity betw’ccn what 
we know’ as earth, and w’hat wc sec as the heavens when w’c look upw’ard. (2) All 
the heavenly bodies except the sun arc actually distorted appearances of the 
underside of the heavenly sky. The hcavcn-dwcllcrs (plants, am'mals, and 
humans like ourselves) would sec the same if they looked “dow’n” tow’ards us. (3) 
The heaverdy surface and the earthly surface arc separated by, or enclosed in, a 
dark stratosphere that is all our space vehicles could ever explore. (4) The 
apparent motions of the sun and heavenly bodies arc caused by complex 
rhythmical movements of the earth’s surface, which rises and falls like the 
breathing of a living creature. (5) The w’ay to get from the earthly surface to the 
heavenly one is by continuing due north or south past the polar barriers of ice 
and snow’. Once that is done, an infinite phj-sical field lies open to exploration. 

Giannini does not seem to have had a cosmological picture su.sccptible to 
being drawm or risualized. A pervasive theme of his book is the unreliability of 
optics, and the distortions caused by lenses including that of the eye. Sometimes 
he seems to be talking of a flat, hollow world, like the inside of a infinite 
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sandwich, with heaven one side and eartli the other. At other rimes, it makes 
more sense to imagine tliis world bent in torus shape, with communication at the 
poles. Then again, he evokes the image of an infinite plain on which a flat earth 
is circumscribed by “polar” ice and snow-barriers, with heaven extending 
beyond. One thing he never mentions is Rclari%ity. 

WTiatcver his cosmology, Giannini w’as convinced that access to the heavenly 
w'orld had opened up in his rime, in consequence of Sir George Hubert Wilkins’ 
discover)' of land beyond tlie South Pole on 12 December 1928, and Admiral 
Richard Byrd’s discover)' of land beyond the North Pole in Februar)' 1947. 
Young Giannini had managed to accost Wilkins before the latter departed on his 
c.xpcdirion, and to explain his theory' to the older man. Wilkins said to him: “You 
know, before lca\'ing England I was adwsed that if I succeeded in penetrating 
beyond the South Pole point I w-ould be drawm to another ‘planet’ by tlie suction 
of its movement,” and promised that if Giannini would show' him tlie route to 
the land claimed to exist beyond the South Pole, he w ould continue on in spite 
of all obstacles."*^ Giannini says that as a result, Wilkins’ 1928 e.xpcdirion, unlike 
those of Pear)', Amundsen, and other explorers who claimed to have reached the 
poles but then turned back, “did penetrate beyond the Soutli Pole point in a 
southerly direction and discovered that land extended at least five thousand miles 
BEYOND the original mathemarized ‘end’ of the Earth.” 

Parallel to Wilkins’ achievement, in Giannini’s \'iew, w'as the expedition of 
Rear-Admiral Ricliard E. Byrd, who said in a radio announcement from his 
^Vrcric base in February' 1947: “I’d like to see that land beyond tlie Pole. That area 
beyond the Pole is the center of the great unknown.” Giannini analyzes this 
statement carefully, believing tiiat it can only mean the celestial land, since none 
other is to be found in the /\rcric ocean. Thus he describes ByTd’s epoch-making 
flight: 

The admiral’s airplane pursued a course on the horisumtal from the North Pole 
point to a point 1,700 miles bey'ond die Earth. Then the course was retraced 
to the /Vrctic base. At no time did he “shoot up,” or out, from the Earth level. 

/Vs progress W'as made bcy'ond the Pole point, there w'as observed dircedy under 
the plane’s course icclcss land and lakes, and mountains where foliage was 
abundant. Moreover, a brief newspaper account of the flight held that a 
member of the admiral’s crew had observed a monstrous greenish-hued animal 
moring through the underbnish of diat land beyond die Polc.'’^ 

Finally, Giannini records a radio announcement that “On January 13 [1956] 
members of the United States expedition accomplished a flight of 2,700 miles 
from the base at McMurdo Sound, w'hich is 400 miles west of the South Pole, 
and penetrated a land extent of2,300 miles beyond the Pole” Admiral Byrd, on his 
return, remarked that “The present expedition has opened up a vast new land.” 

Giannini’s book w'as not widely advertized, but it did come to the notice of Ray 
Palmer, now' editor of Flying Saucers^ w'ho wrote a reflective review' of it in 
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December 1959. It supplied e.\actly what had been missing ever since the Shaver 
Mystery had simmered do\vn as a source for pulp material. Thus Byrd’s 
discover)'of land beyond the poles entered tliercpertor)'ofpopularmvths.lt was 
cited at leasta dozen times, beginning with the title-page, in Raymond Bernard’s 
The Holi(rd> Earth (1964, rev. ed. 1969), the definitive document of the hollow- 
earth school. 

The late Raymond Bernard (not to be confused with his living French 
homonym) was the author of over fort)' books and pamplilcts which were 
marketed in mimeographed fonn during the 1960s by the Fieldcrcst Publishing 
Co., New York (later by Health Research in California). Most of tlicm con¬ 
cerned health, sex, organic living, and the problem of Christian origins. Because 
some have even doubted Bernard’s e.vistence, it may be mentioned that he 
attended the School of Education of New York University, earning the M.A. in 
1930 and the Ph.D. in 1932, under the name of Walter Siegmeister.^® In 1956 
he moved to JoinWlle, Santa Catcrina State, Brazil, to found a idealistic 
community and avoid the nuclear war that he felt to be inentable before 1965.^' 
Although he never claimed to have discovered them himself, he heard in many 
reports from friends and strangers about tunnels leading to an underground 
realm, and the emergence of flying saucers from them.^’ He then joined Dickhoff, 
“Doreal,” “Brother Philip,” George Adamski, George Hunt Williamson, and 
Ray Palmer’s stable of writers as a proponent of the intcrplanetar)' invasion 
theory that was to be given the widest airrenc)' by Robert Charroux and Eric van 
Daniicen.*^ 

Some readers will already have wanted to object tliat Admiral Byrd was not at 
the North Pole in 1947, as stated in W&rlds Beyond the Pole and The Hollow Earthy 
but in Antarctica. 'Hicse arc his aoivatics tlierc, as citronicled in Quest fora Continent 
by Walter Sullivan, the journalist who accompanied B)Td both on this and on his 
1956 expedition. In the 50 hours beginning on 13 Februar)' 1947, ten flights 
were made in clear, cold weather, during which more unknown areas were 
sighted than ever before in such a period. In this “Operation Highjump,” Byrd 
was seeking the 3ns^^'er to the question of whether Antarctica was one continent 
or two. On February 14, he flew to the South Pole and went 140 miles beyond 
it, in the direction of the Indian Ocean. On tlic 15tli, Byrd decided to tr)' for his 
other goal, tlie “Pole of Inaccessibility,” 1000 miles from all sea-coasts, at about 
84°S, 65®E. He flew over that point and on for 80 to 100 miles into the unknoN\m 
hinterland beyond.(See maps, p. 128.) 

The 1956 expedition, “Operation Deepfreeze,” comprised nine major flights 
between January 3-14. It revealed no great mountain range or hot springs area, 
but a featureless ice plateau more than 14,000 feet high. However, relatively 
little of the Antarctic continent was covered—its area far e.xceeds that of the 
United States—and there was much room for iindisa)vered mountains.” 

So much for Byrd’s rumored penetration of the hollow earth: his “land beyond 
the Pole” ^\'as nothing other than tlie unexplored part of the Antarctic continent, 
“beyond” the South Pole from the point of view of the U.S. base on the Ross Ice 
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Shelf. Probably die error sown by Giannini and repeated by Palmer and Bernard 
will flourish for years to come. Giannini himself excused it by claiming that Byrd 
had made a second, clandesune trip to the Arctic in 1947.^*^Then again, pierhaps 
someone \vill even point out that Admiral Byrd is notsuch a trustw'orthy \vitncss 
either, since circumstantial eridence points to his having faked his 1926 flight 
over the North Pole, and, with the help of his senator brother, to have broken 
the career of Bcrnt Balchen, the only man who knew' it.^^ 




Chapter Ten: 

Antarctica 


Kircher’s analog)' of the earth’s body with that of an animal places the South Pole 
in a most undigniBed position. It may be that this is not merely northern 
cham'inism, for the earth itself presents a marked contrast between its two polar 
regions, which from the human point of view is a qualitative one. In the north, 
cities such as Oslo, Helsinki, Tallinn, and Leningrad cluster around the sixtieth 
parallel, to say nothing of Reykjavik at 64®N. To their north extend vast tracts 
of useful land, supporting agriculture and abundant forest life. Coal and other 
minerals arc mined on Nor%vay’s Svalbard Islands (Spitsbergen), which reach 
beyond the 80th parallel. In the rosy days of the Thulcan period, the Canadian 
c.xplorcr Vilhjalmur Stefansson claimed that “there is no northern boundary 
l)eyond which productive enterprise cannot go until North meets North on the 
opposite shore of the Arctic Ocean as East has met West on the Pacific”'—and 
he should know, having spent five months marooned on an ice-floe. Nowadays 
ice-breakers open the Northwest Passage every spring for a busy sea traffic; 
airplanes crisscross the Pole, and nuclear submarines pass beneath the thin ice 
of the Arctic Ocean, even breaking through at the North Pole itself, as the USS 
Sl’afe did in March 1959. 

In the South, things are quite different. As Charles Fort phrased it, “History, 
like South America and Afiica, tapers southward. [...] Preponderantly peninsulas 
arc southward droops.” ^ Ca[>e Horn, the last landfall of Chile, has drooped away 
by 56°S, and by the sixtieth paral lei one is nearing the uninhabited South Orkney 
Islands, the first straggling harbingers of the Antarctic Peninsular. There are 
beautiful things about Antarctica, still miraculously free from mining and 
territorial claims; one can enjoy real and imaginary pictures of its unspoilt 
scencrj' and largely untroubled wildlife. But the unattractive things about this 
continent, as big as the United States and Europe combined, are such that none 
but scientists want to live there. It is hard to reach, being surrounded on all sides 
by seas of notorious roughness. It is much colder than the Arctic, thanks to the 
absence of warming currents like the Gulf Stream; the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit, which makes the yVntarctic summer a week shorter than that of tlie north; 
and the perpetual rolling down of chilled air from the icecap that covers the 
continent to a depth of up to three miles. Finally, apart from the creatures on its 
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H)T)erborcans had taken rcfiigc from the disaster that reversed the Poles.'* There 
a secret base was prepared during the w^ryears, and thither Adolf Hitler escaped 
in a v 'mmna (flying saucer plane) to direct the “esoteric war” to this day. Serrano 
states this as fact in his philosophical testament, and supplies a diagram that 
blends the physical with the mj^ological: partly a cutaw.ay diagram of the inner 
earth .such as we met with in the previous chapter, it is also an e.vplanation of the 
subtle currents at the ru'o poles and their complementarity. 

But Serrano was only repeating a favorite tlieme of neo-Nazi and sensational 
literature. In luswcll-documentcdstudy 981), Donald 

McKale identifies the earliest source of the myth of Hitler’s escape to the 
southern hemisphere as the unexpected surrender of a Gennan submarine in 
early July 1945 at Mar del Plata, Argentina. Several Buenos Aires newspapers, 
in defiance of Argentine Nav)'statements, said that rubber boats had been seen 
landing from it, and other submarines spotted in the area. One paper, Critica^ 
carried on 17 July 1945 the report that Adolf Hitler and h'va Braun had landed 
from a U-530 in Antarctica, and mentioned the 1938-39 expedition, as a result 
of which a “new Berchtesgaden” was “likely to have been built.” This report 
received wide distribution through quotation in LeMonde xhcNriV York Times 
on 18 July, on the 16tli, the Chicago T/wrrhad carried a sensational article on the 
Hitlers having slipped off to Argentina.^ 

The myth of an Antarctic rcfiige, amied with fl)ing saucers, reached its 
apotheosis in VV. A. Harhinson’s thriller Gfwrr/jr (1980). This develops the Jules- 
Vernian theme of a “Master of the World” who, thanks to the Nazi regime, has 
become a technocratic power before which even Washington and Moscow must 
quail. Harbinson supplements his fiction with an excellent list of facttial sources 
about Nazi saucer-planes and Antarctic explorations.* Another version of the 
myth appe.irs in Operation Orth (1989), a strange and surely an ironic w'ork by 
Jean Robin, one of the foremost authorities on Rene Guenon and no lover of tlic 
“Counter-initiation” of which he holds Hitler to have been a primary, if 
unconscious, agent. 

Jean Robin writes, supposedly on die c\idcnce of a friend who had been there, of 
a subterranean complex of high tedinolog)’’ entered near Valparaiso by a vhnana 
which could pass through solid rock. 'I'hcre was found die new' Asgard or Agartha, 
the headquarters of the Black Order, where 350,000 initiatcsawait“Him Wflio Shall 
Come.”' A mysterious green flame suspended in a niche of stone and called the 
Cheskin senses to recharge their energies and focus their cult.^ 

Is Adolf Ilider “He Who Shall Come,” as in Serrano? No: in Robin’s book 
Hitler died in this subterranean retreat in 1953, and his body is en.shrincd and 
visible in a hexagonal casket—side by side wdth that of Raoul Wallenberg, the 
Swedish diplomat who saved thousands of Hungarian jew^s during the w'ar, and 
w'as “kidnapped” by the Soviets in Budapest.*^This dual presence, Robin’s friend 
was given to understand, poses no problem to the manyjew^ who belong to the 
Black Order: they blame their fellows for their “refusal to collaborate” with the 
evolutionary process.'® 
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Illustration 10: Richard B>Td's exploratory flights 
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Oph'atioii Ortb poses ever)' manner of problem, however, to tlie reader, who 
can only wonder what prompted Jean Robin to present tlie shocking images of 
Hitler and Wallenberg reconciled, and the casual dismissal of the Holocaust by 
the Jews of his Black Order. In the a)nte.xt of Gudnonian attitudes, which arc 
nothingif not respectful of thejewish people and their tradition, there is notJiing 
to be said, unless it be that Robin actually accepts his friend’s account, and is 
warning us of the Countcr-inidadon’s final obscenity. 

Those who believe in the Nazi Antarctic bases, with or without Hitler alive or 
dead, will find it significant that Richard Byrd w'cnttlicrcin 1946-47, and again 
in 1956, on c.xpcdidons massively supported by the United States Nav)'. But here 
is the most extraordinary tiling: according to tiic official maps of his many 
flights," B)Td’s c.xpc<litions left Queen xVIaud Land absolutely unvisited. The 
conspiratorial literature has no difficulty in explaining this; Byxd was scared aw'ay 
by the protective power demonstrated by tlie secret center, and after losing four 
planes, kept his distance.'* 

Poe, Vcme, Lovccraft 

Writers of fictions about Antarctic;! seem anxious for their work to be 
mistaken for fact. This was a common affectation in nineteenth-century fiction, 
and often used by the first great imaginative writer on Antarctica, Edgar /Vilen 
Poe (1809-1849). The South Pole appears in the short story M5. Found in a Bottle 
(1833), which employs the common literary dc\icc of a ship bloivn off course to 
discover new worlds. Poe’s narrator, of course, goes one better: his own ship 
wTCckcd, he is hurled onto the rigging of a grotesquely antique, oversized 
galleon, manned by the living dead, which hc*ads straight for the Pole. Scribbling 
frantically in tlie face of certain doom, he writes of his descent into a gigantic 
w'hirlpool: 

Oh, horror upon horror!—the ice opens suddenly to the right, and to the left, 
and wc are whirling dizzily, in immense concentric circles, round and round the 
borders of a gigantic amphitheatre, the summit of whose walls is lost in the 
darkness and the distance. But little time will be left to me to ponder upon my 
destiny! The drcles rapidly grow small—we arc plunging madly within the 
grasp of ilic whirlpool—and amidst a roaring, and bcllovring, and thundering 
of ocean and of tempest, the ship is quivering—oh God! and—going dow'n!" 

Poc, who tried to be accurate in his facts, later felt obliged to add a note to the 
end of this tale, saying that it w’as only many years afterwards tiiat “I became 
acquainted with the maps of Mercator, in which the ocean is represented as 
rushing, by four mouths, into the (northern) Polar Gulf, to be absorbed into the 
bow els of the earth; the Pole itself being represented by a black rock, tow ering 
to a prodigious height.” '■* Poc w'ouhl make good his error in A Descent into the 
Maelstivnt, which is set in the North. But his polar masterpiece, and the longest 
piece of fiction he ever wTotc, w'as The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym (1838). 
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At the time of Poe’s ^^Titing, Antarctica liad been touched on but not yet 
“discovered” in any real sense. Captain James Cook, in 1775, had reported after his 
circumnavigation of Antarctica that “no continent w-as to l)c found in this ocean but 
must lie so far soutli as to be wholly inaccessible on account of ice.” Subsequent 
explorations by the British and Russians were inconclusive, and mostly Bmited to 
the islands and peninsular. In 1825, John R. Reynolds of Ohio began vigorous 
agitations in favor of an American Antarctic expedition, nrice addressing the U.S. 
Congress. (One notes drcum.stantially that Symmes’ petition to explore the hollow 
globe had been made to die General Assembly of Ohio, in 1824.) Public opinion 
eventually came to his aid, and in 1836 an E.\ploring E.xpedition was authorized. 
After all manner of controversies and dela)'s, the c.xpcdition set sail in August 1838 
under Charles Wilkes. Poe’s Narrative thus appeared in serial fonn in the full light 
of public interest and exdtement about the Antarctic. 

The Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pytn is too well-known a literary' work to delay 
us long. Suffice it to recall that the narrator discovers, beyond the ice-floes, a 
want! land inhabited by disagreeable black-toothed savages who bring about die 
deaths of all but himself and the half-breed Dirk Peters. 'IJic natives of this black 
land have a superstitious horror of anj'thing white, which draws from them the 
cry Tekeli-Ii! Although they now live in the most primitive of shelters, Pym 
discovers a system of underground passages that seem to have been made in 
significant shapes, and also records what may be archaic script from the wall of 
one of the chambers. After the usual privations and hair-raising adventures, the 
n^'o men escape and enter a calm polar sea that becomes ever warmer and whiter 
in hue, while flocks of gigantic white birds pass overhead crying Tckeli-IUM last 
they find themselves driven towards a silent cataract of white vapor. 

And now we rushed into the embraces of the cataract, where a ch.ism threw 
itself open to receive us. But there arose in our pathway a shrouded human 
figure, very far larger in its proportions than any dweller among men. And the 
hue of the skin of the figure was of the perfect whiteness of snow.’'^ 

Thus the Narrative ends; a Postscript apologizes for the loss of the “few 
remaining chapters” upon Pym’s recent death. 

There is little doubt that the Symmes Theory furnished Poe with the unac¬ 
knowledged basis for his story. The Antarctic hole would have to be far smaller than 
the 6000-mile diameter Symmes gave to it—about 500 miles would fit Pym’s 
bearings. But Poe could well be describing the unknowing traversal of its rim and 
the entry' into an inner w’orld which, like Symmzonia, is entirely w'hitc. 

One person who could not bear to leave Pym’s narrative unfinished w-as Jules 
Verne (1828-1905). In his Le Sphinx des ffhe Sphinx of the Icy Regions, 
1897), he reintroduces Dirk Peters on a voyage to Antarctica whose secret object 
is the rescue of Arthur Gordon Pym—not returned and dead as Poe’s informant 
had it, but abandoned and perhaps still alive in that mysterious polar land. 

Verne’s story takes his characters on open sea to the same black land, now' dcv’oid 
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of its inhabitants who have perished in an earthquake. Still seeking Pyin, they 
proceed northwards on the other side of the Pole until they find the curtain of mist 
which lifts to reveal the Sphinx of the tide, presumably idendcal to the giant white 
figure of Poe’s conclusion. It is a mountain shaped naturally into a croucliing 
sphinx—^but a magncric mountain, so powerful as to suck every piece of iron out of 
a ship. There they find P)'m’s last and tragic resting-place, pinioned to the rock by 
his owTi musket. Dirk Peters dies of a broken heart at thus finding lus “poor P)!!!”; 
the odiers just manage to clear die ice-barrier before winter freezes it, and so the}' 
come home. 

In a typic'ally didactic digression, Jules Verne’s narrator tries to account for 
this magnetic mountain: 

The Trade-winds bring n constant sucx:c.ssion of clouds or mists in which 
immense quantities of clec'tricity not completely exhaiwted by stomis, are 
.stored. Hence there exists a fonnidable accumulation of electric fluid at the 
poles, and it flows towards the land in a permanent stream. (...1 it would suffice 
that a block of iron should be subjected to fthesc currcnLs’J action for it to be 
changed into a magnet of power proportioned to the intensit}' of the current, 
to die number of turns of the elcaric helix, and to the square root of the 
diameter of the block of magnetized iron.** 

The turns of the coil of this giant electro-magnet are supplied, he supposes, 
by the windings of a metallic lode in the ground, connected with the base of die 
block. So the south polar vortex in diis case is not a watery' but an electrical one. 

We Nvill return in Chapter Thirteen to Jules Vemc and die secret agenda of his 
works. Now we turn to the inheritor of Poe’s literary mantle, Howard Phillips 
Lovccraft (1890-1937). This writer of fant.astic literature sketched in a handful of 
stories a w'hole mythological complex dealing—as any complete mythology must— 
with thcoriginsof die human race. After Lovecraft’s death it was elaborated l>y other 
writers, especially August Derlcdi, into what the latter called the “Chthulhti 
Mydios,” after die monstrosity let 1<k)sc upon die world in Lovccraft’s 'Fbe Cali of 
CbtbiiJhu{\926). So far this resembles the continuation of Poe’s tale byjules Verne. 
But in Lovccraft’s case there is more: the my'thology which he himself regarded as 
no more than dream-inspired fiction was accepted as factual by the afficionados of 
the Shaver iM}'stcry on the one hand, and, on the other, by certain higlily educated 
practioners of the “iMagick” of die Left Hand Padi, led by die prestigious mage of 
the O.T.O., Kenneth Grant. 

One of Lovccraft’s longest and by general consent finest tales. At the Moitn- 
tairts of Madness (Nmcten 1931, published 1936), is set in Antarctica, w'hither the 
narrator has gone on an expedition sponsored by the fictitious Miskatonic 
University. As Peter Cannon points out,'* Lovccraft had been fascinated by the 
Antarctic since boyhood; he was surely inspired by the recent expedition of 
Richard Byrd, w'ho in 1929 was the first to fly over the South Pole; and he pa}'s 
explicit tribute in the story to Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon Py?n. 
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At the Mountaim of Madness tells of die discovery of the star-headed, barrel- 
bodied, five-winged Old Ones,” who came to earth before there was any life 
upon it, and when the continents had notyetdrifted apart (Lovecra ft was an early 
follower of Wegener’s theory). They created life on earth and built on the 
Antarctic “Plateau of Leng” a gigantic city of obsidian, which the explorers 
discover by aiqilane. Landing there at the risk of their lives, the narrator and one 
companion explore the city and learn from elaborate bas-reliefs of the incredible 
history of the Old Ones and the planet for which they have cared; of the other 
races that have evolved or arrived from elsewhere, usually to the detriment of the 
Old Ones’ utopian civilization. Lovccraft evokes sympathy for these primordial 
beings, gentle scientists and historians by nature, and for the pathetic end of tiie 
ones awoken by the explorers from their age-long sleep, only to be eaten by tlieir 
ovvTi creations, the ghastly Shoggoths. 

Lovccraft’s mythopocic methods were the antithesis of those of a Tolkien, 
who supported his mythology' with carefully worked-out philological and 
geographical documents. 'This is why August Derleth took it upon himself to 
improve tlicChtliuluMyThos through his own fictional contributions, fillingout 
gaps and giving it a tighter organization. A case in point is the “Plateau of 
Leng.”In The Hound (1922), just after the first mention in any of Lovccraft’s 
works of the grimoire Necrononiicon^ comes an allusion to “the corpse-eating cult 
of inaccessible Leng, in Central Asia.”^’ A few years later, in The Dream-Quest 
of Unknoavn Kadath (1927), the Plateau of Leng is a dream-place where the 
protagonist confronts a high priest masked in yellow silk. Finally, in At the 
Mountahis of Madness, the explorers find an endless plateau and identify it as the 
true Plateau of Leng. “Mythologists,” explains the narrator, “have placed Leng 
in Central/\sia; but the racial memory ofman—or of his predecessors—is long.” 

It is with no conscious intention that we hav'c also moved, in the present book, 
from a my'thological Agartha in Central Asia, through one that seems rather to 
exist in dream and vision (Shambhala), to the Antarctic. Two of Lovecraft’s 
friends completed the cycle by setting their fantasy-novels in the uttermost 
North: Robert E. Howard, with his scries on Conan the Barbarian, and Clark 
Ashton Smith, witli his Commorian legends also set in frozen Hyperborea. A 
separate study would have to be made on the archetypes of Hyperborea and 
Thule in modem fantasy-literature and games (for c.\ample. Dungeons and 
Drains): a study for wliich the present book might prov'ide some anchoring 
points. 

Lovccraft’s ancient civilization in Antarctica is placed so far back in time that 
those who wish can actually reconcile it with gcology\ I follow here the scientific 
account of Margaret Bradshaw,^^ who writes that Antarctica, as part of the 
supcrcontinent of Gondwana, was probabfy in equatorial latitudes during the 
Cambrian Period (about 500 million years ago). By the beginning of die Permian 
Period (300 my), Gondwana was polar, die South Pole migrating in the course 
of twenty million years from the region that would later become Africa / South 
America, across Antarctica, to Australia. In the Triassic Period (240-190 my'). 
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Illustration 11: Oronteus Finaeus* 1531 map of Antarctica superimposed on a 
modem one, showing the Ross Sea ungladated 


Antareden was richly forested and inhabited by repdles. After that came the 
period ofviolent volcanic acrivity that evenrually led to the brealaip ofGondwana 
and the beginning of the continents’ progress to their present situations. In the 
course of die 'Fertiar)' Period (65-1.5 my), the major mountain chains were built 
on the continent, and the present ice-sheet was formed. The continent has been 
thoroughly glaciated for about twenty million years, so any later habitation is out 
of the question. 

WTiile this is the large-scale story’, there may have been variations \rithin 
shorter spans of Antarctic history. Charles Hapgood, in his Maps of the Aiiciait 
5m/L/ wgr(l 979), reproduces the findingsofgeologists of impeccable credentials 
that show, in his words, that “during the last million years or so there have been 
at least three periods of temperate climate in Antarctica when the shores of the 
Ross Sea must have been free of ice.”In particular, there was a longish warm 
period that ended about 4,000 bce. Hapgood’s book is subtitled Evidence of 
Advanced Civilization in the Ice Age, and presents a wide variety of ancient maps 
thatshowuncannilyaccurateknowlcdgenoionlyoflands undiscovered until the 
modem age, such as the Antarctic coast, but also of lands invisible at any age of 
human existence, namely the shores of the Ross Sea. Alas, histoty has no room in 
its limited imagination for theories such as Hapgood’s, however persuasively argued 
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and wcll-docunicntcd, beaiusc they would require too thorough a revision of the 
status quo. It is one thing for analyses of Antarctic sea-floor a)res to l)c published 
in the Joitnia! of Geolo^r, it is quite anotlicr to ask prehistorians to imagine a 
civilization 6,000years ago which \v.is capable of mapping the whole globe. Like the 
cardinals who refused to look through Galileo’s telescope, lest they should see what 
he saw and suffer titc same delusions, most prehistorians simply do not read books 
with subtitles such as I lapgood’s. 

Polarity of North and South 

'Ihc mytliology surrounding the Nortli Pole has tended to be p>ositive: it is alw'ays 
the Arctic that is imagined as die location of the endless springtime and the cradle 
of noble races. Tlie Antarctic, on the other hand, is negative: it evokes talcs ofgloom 
and destruction, and is populated by primordial horrors, or else by their recent 
representatives, the Nazis. If die ArcricOccan isstill imaginable asopen to the world 
within, from wdiich the Aurora Borealis streams in all its wonder and beauty, any 
hole at the Soudi Pole is finnly shut with a lid of ice three miles thick. In short, the 
North is the positive and the South the negative pole of the earth. 

In the accounts of this from “illumined” sources, there seems cither to be 
confusion of the physical with the non-ph\'sical—magnetism and electricity with 
the soul, for instance—or else there is evidence of some occult unity which modem 
science, ignorant of the ways of souls, cannot fathom. For example, in 1845 an 
uneducated girl gave in mesmeric trance a number of answers to questions of 
cosmology and ocailtism diat have a bearing on our subject. Her answers were 
recorded by Zadldcl (Richard Morrison) in his Almanac, and reprinted in Peter 
Davidson’s Ocadt Magazine.'’* One of them states: 

ITic m.ignetism of the Earth is .another modification of electricity, and also 
circulates through the svstein. It p.isses off from the Earth at the North Pole, 
producing Aurora Borealis, circulates through the other planets, and returns 
to the Earth in a purified state (...) 

And another, which seems to refer to Mackey’s “Age of Horror” (see Chapter 
iMftcen): 

(Question) Will you look at the liirth and say whether the jjole be turned away 
from its course—the same as it w.as 10,000 years ago—or be less turned aw'ay? 
(/\nswer) Yes, it is less turned away. Tlie Sun once went over die Pole of the Earth, 
but that was a long time ago—that was l>cfore Adam—there were other lands of 
men on the Earth then. 

In Glmtland, the anonymous autlior writes of the great spirit Metron, tutelary 
angel of tins planet. (Possibly he means Metatron, who in Kabbalal) is the spirit of 
the Primum Mobile.) Metron governs the “electric life evolv’cd from the galvanic 
action of metallic lodes titreading their way like a gigantic nervous system through 
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every' glol)c; vast reserv'oirs of pt>lar force generated in the /Vrctic Nortli and 
/Vniarcdc Soutli.” These regions, we are told, “form the brain and feet of the linng 
earth,”*'' but Metron’s station is in the “brain regions of the polar North.” 

H. P. Blavatsky concurs N^ith tliis polarization of the earth. She writes in TheSeo'et 
Doctrine of how when the first Atlanteans were bom on Lemuria, they very soon 
began to di\'ide into those who worshipped “the one unseen Spirit of Nature, the 
ray of which man feels within himself,” and those who offered “fanatical worship to 
the Spirits of the Earth, the dark Cosmic anthropomorphic Powers, watli whom 
they' made alliance.”’® It Ns'as the latter, one understands, who gravitated to the 
Soutli Pole, called “the pit, cosmically and terrestrially—whence breathe the hot 
passions blown into hurricanes by' the cosmic Elenientals, whose abode it is.”*’ 
Elsewhere she explains that the earth’s seven zones correspond to the Seven 
Principles of man. Mount Mem or titc North Pole answering to the Seventh 
principle, “the region ofAtma,ofpurcsoul,and Spirituality.” ^°Thcreforc the South, 
although Blas'atsky docs not spell it out, is probably to be taken as corresj^onding 
to the physical body, tlic lowest of the principles. 

VVe meet an interesting reference to Meru in Saint-Yves d’Alveydre’s Mission de 

rinde: 

Everything has been plumbed (by the Agarthians], from the fiery entrails of the 
Globe to its subterranean streams of gas and water, both fresh and salt, even to 
the living beings who inhabit these flames, gases, and waters. 

Every'thing has been plumbed across the breadth and depth of the oceans, even 
die role of magnetic currents which interfere with one another longinidinally 
from pole to pole, and latitudinally from tropic to tropic. (...) 

Everything has been revealed, even to the universal hannonies that produce the 
icrrcstrial seasons, and the ascending migrations of souls by the North Pole: that 
unfindableMountMeruandthatundcciphcrableAlborjofthcVcdicandPahlcvi 
books.^' 


Movement of souls, it seems, is from South to North, and that is what one would 
c.\pca if tlic Nortlt is the closer to the spiritual world. 

Among more recent pliilosophcrs whose polar theory’ is in accord with that of 
Theosophy, Schwallcr de Lubicz compares the poles to the active (North) and 
passive (South), or male and female principles.^^ Commenting on ancient Egyptian 
syanbolism, he depicts the movement from one to another as literally as die 
circulation of Kircher’s oceans; 

Let us note soincdung not generally known: that is, diat the North Pole attracts 
and the South Pole repels, with respect to the masses of these rouiting bodies 
(planets, etc.). Our North Pole boUo^sout the earth and it can be said to absorb 
the continents, whereas the South Pole extrudes eardt and it can be said to 
create the continents. The entire mass of our continents is projected in a spiral 
motion toward the North Pole.” 
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This passage, %\Tittcn in 1949, bears study in the context of what is now Icnown 
of Continental Drift. In the scientists’ reconstruction of Gondwana, Antarctica 
lies between Africa, India, and South Australia. The other continents have 
gradually moved away from it to their present positions surrounding the Arctic 
Ocean. As for the c.vtrasion and absorption of earth, one can at least say tliat 
ancient maps of the North Atlantic and Arctic Oceans record islands and 
mainland regions that have since disappeared.” 

The reversal of the t^^’o poles of the earth relative to the celestial poles, as 
imagined by several of the theorists in Part Five, naturally rai.ses questions al)OUt 
this matter of polarity. Docs the negativity of Antarctica derive from its position 
on earth, or from its orientation in space? Miguel Serrano thought that the 
reversal of the poles during the cataclysm of Hyperborca had raised ifVntarctica 
to the place of honor, and that for the “Last A\'atar” to take up residence there 
in a revived Hyperborca was absolutely appropriate. But being Chilean must 
give one a certain parti-pris, which in Serrano’s case goes to the logical extreme 
of making his homeland, the southernmost country on earth, into the refuge for 
the Kali Yuga and the spiritual center of the New Age.” 

Another aspect of reversal occurs in Kemieth Grant’s work, dedicated to die 
exaltation of the god Set, or Shaitan, or Satan. “Shaitan,” he says in The Magical 
Revival (1972), “is the God of the Soudi, yet his votaries face North when 
invoking him.” He c.xplains this by the fact that “on entering Capricorn, the 
zodiacal house of Shaitan (Saturn), the sun turns nordiward. Consequently the 
worshipper identifies himself \ridi the sun—Horus—which is therefore not the 
object of Tvorship, for he is the god that dies and is reborn on entering the House 
of Set (Capricomus).” Grant also hints at a physical reversal of poles as he 
continues: “There was a time when the South had precedence and was the 
primary station of the Pole Star.” ” Later he says that Set “was Lord of the 
(South) Pole, first bom of die seven sons, or stars, represented by the Northern 
Constellation of Typhon, the Great Bear. When primitive man moved nonh- 
ward from Equatorin, the Star of Set in the South sank beneath the horizon and 
was supposed to have ‘fallen.’ ”” 

It is a small step from Antarctica as the house of Satan or of the Fiihrcr, alive 
or dead, to the mjth of the lurking Old Ones and Shoggoths of Lovccrafr’s 
fantas)^—and from there to the astonishing number of people who take this kind 
of mydi literally. Here is an account of the “arch enemies of mankind” as 
presented by Robert Ernst Dickhoff in his Agbarta: 

Agents ofVenus are hidden in pLices on eanh and in the earth, only known to 
themselves, which arc at present in suspended animation, awaiting the coming 
of their rescuers from Venus when d»cy arc sure of success. [...] 

If Kadath is one of the remaining icc-bound dries in Antarctica, of which 
there were an original seven, including Rainbow City now open for operation, 
and nature turns the keys of release at a time yet to come, it wll reveal of what 
Rhani Khatani speaks, when she hints that there too will be found rows upon 
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rows of crypts filled with serpents, awaiting this release from the strange gas 
which keeps them alive in suspended animation. They should be destroyed if 
found, before they arc released by sympathetic humans obeying serpent 
commands.^** 

Dickhoff was not making tin's up. He was merely reproducing and elaborating 
on the Rainbow City myth, which has its roots in a doc*umcnt known as the 
Hefferlin Manuscript, circulated privately since the 1940s.^’In a summary of this 
work by Tiinotliy Green Beckley, we read that William C. and Gladys Hefferlin 
are now believed to be living in tliis Antarctic refuge, de.scribed as: 

an ancient center of culture called “Rainbow City,*' which currently is in the 
hands of reincarnated descendants of the first colonizers from outer space who 
made tropical Antarctica die “.Mother Land of die World” some two and a half 
million years ago. There also exist six other cidcs (all connected by v'ast 
underground tunnels), completely dormant, while “Rainbow City” is protected 
on all sides by wann hot springs. However to prevent its being discovered, and 
exploited by outsiders, ice walls some ten thousand feet high have been built 
around the city so that it can be reached only by those who know its exact 
location.^ 

Rainbow City derives its name from its construction, which, like some 
monstrous Legoland, is entirely out of colored plastic blocks. It is part of the 
network of underground cities founded aeons ago by Martians, the first coloniz¬ 
ers of our planet. Rani Khatani, mentioned by Dickhoff, is one of die “Ancient 
Three,” Martians reincarnated in human fonn. (One notices a correspondence 
to the triple rulership of Agartha’s Brahmatma, Mahatma, and Mahanga.) The 
serpent or crocodile-people are later interlopers from the planet Venus, enemies 
of the Martians and hostile to mankind whom they have periodically forced or 
tricked into worshipping them.'*' It is H. P. Lovccraft who supplies the name of 
Kadath, and, in At the Mountains of Madness, anticipates the pattern of good 
colonizers usurped by evil ones; while in The Nameless City (1921) he describes 
a cr)^)t-passagc leading to an inner earth, lined with caskets holding the bodies 
of an unknown, pscudo-crocodilic race. The entrance to the Nameless City is in 
“the desert of Araby”; odiers place itatthc North Pole, or under Alount Shasta— 
but diat is another story.'’^ It litde matters, if as the Hefferlins say the whole earth 
is honeycombed with pa,ssagcs through which trains pass at 2,000 

The study of myths leads inevitably to mv^sicrics: that seems to be its nature. 
To take an example more familiar to serious readers than Rainbow City: if one 
makes a scholarly study of one of the Greek mydis, say that of Apollo, one soon 
finds oneself in an inextricable jungle of contradictory theories, facts, and 
fictions. Is Apollo the Sun-God? All w'cll and good—but he was born on the 
island of Delos. Is he the god of Delphi and die Navel of the Earth? Yes, but he 
also comes from Ii)'j)crborca. Does he rule music, archer)', and the clear arts of 
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reason? Yes, but he prophesies from chthonic depths. Yet there is something 
Apollonian that is unviolated by these contradictions. It is the same with the 
myths treated in this book: there is no clear definition possible of what the myth 
of Antarctica is, but the continent is as mythopocic as any place on earth. Fully 
discovered only in the twentieth century, it is the ideal location for the favorite 
myths of our time: those of e.'ctraterrcstrial visitations, secret technolog)', the 
eternal war of good against evil, and the coming New Age. 

Even as I write, the Antarctic m)'th is taking on other accretions. What could 
be more appropriate than the reflection of the fabled hole at the South Pole in 
the ozone layer, allowing the ingress of eril influences which threaten us with 
cancer, and the whole region \rith the demise of in? .sustaining krill? WHiat more 
S)mibolic than the placing of a United States base under a giant geodesic dome 
at the Soutli Pole, where it can study impotcnlly the rent in the sky, and, if the 
reports in the tabloids are to be believed, the chasm opening beneath its feet?^ 
And what exactly prompts the Um'ted States to dissent from the community of 
nations and refuse to sign an agreement to ban Antarctic mim’ng for fifty years?"** 



PART IV: 

Arcadia Regained 




Chapter Eleven; 

The Symbolic Pole 


The more one Icnnis about the legends, and religions of the human race, 

the more imperative is the demand that one somehow make sense of tliem as a 
whole. Their competing voices, their incompatible dogmas, call for die stem 
hand of a moderator who will bring meaning and unity to the whole assembly. 

The first tentative efforts of this kind were those of the medieval myihographcrs, 
as they tried to make something of die literar\' and archeological debris of 
classical cinlizadon. One landmark is Boccaccio^s Gene/ilogyofthe Gods, a marvel 
of enidirion for its time (the second half of the fourteenth century). Following 
die interpretive procedure of die Christian Fathers, for whom paganism had no 
spiritual value save a certain ethical uprightness, Boccaccio used moral edifica¬ 
tion as his key. The heathen gods and goddesses, demigods and heroes, appeared 
to him as allegories of the virtues and vices; their myths, as improving tales of the 
sort wc know from Aesop’s Fables—and the Decameron.^ 

Once an interpretive decision has been made, it can be fitted undi more or less 
t.ailoring to any situation. But so simple-minded an interpretation as Boccaccio’s 
could not survive the discover)' in the fifteenth centur)' of the works of Plato, 
Plotinus, Hermes Trismegistus, Orpheus, the Chaldean Oracles, and the 
Kabbalah. Texts like these, so obinously the ftniit of profound thought and 
genuine spiritual experience, called for a deeper response. Marsilio Ficino, 
Giovanni Pico della Alirandola, and the other Platonists who enjoyed the 
protection of tlie Medici of Florence worked under the assumption that these 
works, while not Christian, nevertheless embodied the wisdom ofnprisc/j tbeologia: 
a “primordial theology” tliat had been revealed by God to the pagan nations as 
well as to the Jew’S, and which was true in its owm tenns and its owm time. TTic 
Renaissance Platonists made the important leap of accepting spiritual instruc¬ 
tion from sources outside the Judeo-Christian tradition, though to do so was to 
run severe political risks. 

The Florentine enterprise, as Emanuela Krctzulcsco-Quaranta has shown in 
her beautiful study of The Dream ofPoliphilo, Lesjardins du Songe CHie gardens 
of the dream, 1986), was soon driven underground.* It was too inimical to tlie 
ambitions oftheBorgias, who w'crc coming increasingly to dominate the Roman 
church and to claim for it temporal as well as spiritual pow’cr. Later, the 
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atmosphere engendered by the Counter-Reformation made open enquiry into 
ancient paganism impossible in the Catholic countries. In the Protestant ones, 
historical curiosity as to how a primordial theolog}' might have been revealed to 
different peoples at different times was checked by a biblical fundamentalism 
that set the Creation of the world circa 4000 BCE, and the universal Deluge about 
1650 years later. As a result, scholars of the si.xtecnth and seventeenth centuries 
did not make much advance on the model of the Florentines.^ Not being Platonists 
by inclination, most of them were more inclined to interpret the pagan pantheon 
as deified human beings tlian as divine hypostases. Saturn, Jupiter, Osiri.s, and 
others, when they were not actually condemned as demons, became kings who 
had reigned shortly after the Deluge, and their myths were read as memories of 
historical facts. 

Florentine Platonism, with its respect for the feminine principle, for Nature, 
and for a spiritual quest fired by erotic love tliat owed nothing to the biblical 
Christ, disappeared from the circles of free discussion, to surface only in the 
disguise ofsymbolic worksof literaaire and art. The Dream ofPoliphilo (also called 
the Hypfjerotomachia, or “Strife of Love in a Dream”) was one of the first of these 
secret manifestos; the pagan allegories of Botticelli, more familiar to most 
readers, are another. 

During this period, however, there took place a mofold c.\pansion of the 
European imagination. The first aspect was geographical, associated with the 
names of the great navig-ators from Vasco da Gama to Drake. 'Fhe more the 
world was discovered, the more imperative became the need to understand why 
these Asians, Africans, and Americans were not Christian, and what destiny God 
had envisaged for them. If one were to be a better missionar)^ to them than die 
Spaniards in the New World, it would be advisable first to find out what they 
already believed, and why. Thus the learned Jesuits, around 1600, began dieir 
tremendous work of studying the m)T:hs and religions of the people they 
intended to convert. 

The second expansion was cosmological, the work of Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Galileo. 'Fheir new cosmologies swept aside the tidy system of nesting spheres, 
turned by the hand of God, that had served so well since die time of/Vristode. 
Breaking the bounds ofthc Ptolemaic cosmos required a new imaginingofspace, 
while the infinite vistas revealed demanded a new scale of time. Isaac Newion 
himself, largely responsible for the consecration of the former, was incapable of 
the latter. But all efforts at universal e.vplanation had to be revised in the face of 
the new knowledge, and this was one of the foremost tasks diat the philosophers 
of the eighteenth-century Enlightenment set themselves. 

The first attempt at a universal dieory of comparative religion held that all 
traditions and myths derive ultimately from sun-worship. Perhaps credit should 
go first to Macrobius, who in his Satimialia^ in the fourth century CE, c.xplained 
that all the gods of the pantheon were but aspects of the Sun, and all the 
goddesses aspects of the Moon. But it was long before anyone could dare to say 
the same of the Christian god, and interpret the life of Clirist, along widi the 
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myths of Jason and Hercules, as a personification of the sun’s annual journey 
through the twelve signs of the zodiac. The ground-breaking work in this regard 
was the Origiue de totts ies adres (Origin of all religions, 3 vols., 1795) of Charles 
Fran^'ois Dupuis, whose publication was possible because of the atmosphere of 
freedom and skepticism following on the French Revolution. Since Dupuis’ 
time, the solar mytli tlicory of religious origins has had many adherents who have 
restated it in the light of ever-increasing knowledge and sophistication. 

The second universal tlicor)' was tlie phallic one: it sav^s tliat most mytliolog)' 
and religion can be traced to what Richard Pa>Tie Knight called “the worship of 
the generative powers,” in his pioneering work of 1785, A Discout’st ott the IVor- 
ship ofPriapm. This was so shocknng to most nineteenth-century minds that it 
could not possibly enjoy tlie wide dispersion of the solar model. Not long after 
Dupuis, J. A. Dulaure published Des divimtesgnieratrices, on dti ailtc dti phallus 
(Of the generative dixanities, or the cult of the phallus, 1805). Dulaure reckoned 
that the phallic theme had come out of the original solar worship at the epoch 
when the spring equinox was in the sign of the virile Bull. Phallidsm is 
mentioned discreetly in Godfrey Higgins’/l/war/y/)/// (1836), but only later in 
the century were such writers as Thomas Inman and Hargrave Jennings able to 
uTitc more openly about “lingam” and “yoni” worship, either concealing their 
theories under deceptive titles (Jennings: The Rosicmcians: Their Rites and Mys¬ 
teries, 1870; Inman: Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names, 2 vols., 1872), or 
else cultivating the collectors of erudite pornography \\ith the limited editions 
of the “Phallic Series,” in the 1880s and 1890s. The phallicists were soon to see 
themselves triumphantly indicated by Siegmund Freud, whose discoveries in 
die ps)'cholog)' of the unconscious seemed to justify their readings. 

The third example of mythic explanation is directly relevant to the present 
work, and for its most exhaustive treatment I turn to The Night of the Gods {2 vols., 
1893,1897), byjolm O’Neill. 'Fhis treats the mydis, s\Tnbols, and legends of the 
whole world as referring to the revolution of the heavens around the celestial 
pole. O’Neill was a retired British cml serv’^ant and diplomat, and enough of an 
Orientalist to v^ritc a Japanese language textbook. His theme is that “the Most 
High, the deity sjanbolically worshipped on High Places, was the God of the 
Polestar, who was seated at the Highest celestial spot of the Cosmos, die Nordi 
Pole of the heavens.”'* 

Starting from this point, O’Neill finds that his archctjqie is capable of 
absorbing and explaining all the myths, legends, and folkloric practices diat have 
to do with trees, spears, stakes, rods, and of course poles: all these sjanbolize die 
axis that joins (or separates) earth and heaven. Primordially, as he reads the 
myths, earth and heaven were not apart: dieir sundering was the first act of 
creation. The mutilation of Kronos by Zeus is one account of diis separation,^ 
whilst the phallus, far from being a primary sjTnbol, is just another emblem of 
the axial pillar that was erected after the event. One might adapt to O’Neill’s 
dieory the quip uttered in mockery of the phallic .symbolists and Freudians: that 
anything longer than it is wide is an axial symbol. 
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O’Neill’s ingenuity goes far beyond tliis. He Nvrites, for example, of sacred 
stones that fall from the sky, which arc often found to be of magnetic iron. Three 
of his many examples are tlic Stone of the Great Mother at Pcssinus in Phrygia; 
the Stone of Emesa, which the Emperor Heliogabalus brought to Rome; and the 
stone set in the corner of the Ka’aba at Mecca. Their celestial origin shows that 
such meteorites come from the Most High God, whose sent is the Pole star; also 
they point to the north when suspended or floated. And at the terrestrial North 
Pole, docs not legend tell that there is a whole mountain of lodcstone? This 
mountain, at the navel of the earth, is the prototype of all sacred rocks and navel- 
stones, like the Omphalos at Delphi, and the precedent for practices such as the 
navel-contemplation of the Hesj'chast monks, which led them to behold a 
dazzling light.^^ All cities and other locations regarded as umbilical—and O’Neill 
names Cuzco, the iVIississippi mounds, Jerusalem, Babylon, Athens, Delphi, 
Paphos, Samarcand, and Boston—“may ver)' well be offshoots from a lost 
primeval cosmic conception [...] of the northern terrestrial navel or nave, which 
turned on the cosmic axle-tree.”* 

The Pole is the supreme Arcanum or “secret,” for Arx is the celestial pole, from 
which (in a reversal of tlie conventional etymology) O’Neill derives the Latin 
word for summit, high hill, and citadel. All arks, sacred chests, and boxes then 
become repositories of the secret of the polar sanctum—of Arcadia. 

>\rkas, son of Kallisto by Zeus (who changed son and inotlicr into the Great and 
Little Bears) was also placed in the heavens as Arktouros and, by another 
legend, as Arktophylax. Arkas (...) was the hither of the ArLidcs or Arcadians, 
who claimed to be the first men. Hermes, bom on Mount Kullene (Cyllcnc) in 
Arcadia—that is on the hollow {kula) or the rolling (kiilio) mountain of the 
heavens—\%'as the Arcadian [...]; and the caduceus of Mcrcur)' was therefore 
called the /Vreadian rod.“ 

The god who rules the universe from the celestial pole is above and beyond the 
contrarieties of his progeny and cTeation. The Chinese Taoists know him in the 
symbol of the Tai-Ki, the “Great First,” which divides into the dual powers of 
Yang and Yin. From this model, O’Neill develops a polar interpretation for all 
trinities and triple figures; one such is the fleur-de-lys, which aptly enough is 
habitually drawn at the north point of the compass.'^ Gods w'ho come in pairs fall 
into place as symbols of the dual powers beneath the One, while all .symbols of 
justice, balance, and hanuony arc related to the same complex. 

In arithmology, the axial model serves O’Neill w onderfully well: all fours and 
their multiples (including twelves) are symbols of the directions of space around 
the Pole, while all sevens refer to the t\vicc-seven stars of the Great and the Little 
Bears {arktot). Domes and rounded hats (especially wdnged ones like Mercury’s) 
are emblems of the celestial vault, w-hile all w'hcels, swastikas, and other spinning 
and rotating objects and pereons show' the cosmic machinery in motion. 
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John O’Neill’s study falls short in one glaring respect: his avoidance of die 
issue of solar symbolism. One of his weakest chapters, admittedly from die 
second volume that was assembled from his notes after his sudden death, is that 
in which he .seeks to e,xplain the solar worship of Egypt as a late suhsritutc for 
their original cosmic religion. The sign for die .sun, a circle with a dot at its 
center, beaimcs instead the symlxil of “the Universe-heavens and itsomphalos.” 
WTicn something does not fit his theor)% O’Neill, who has a ready Irish wit and 
a command of picturesque language, becomes sarcastic and contemptuous. 

Perhaps it requires the olisessional t)qie, widi a one-track mind and an utter 
conviction of his own rightness, to pursue such studies dirough hundreds of 
sources in a dozen languages. But the great temptation to such a person is to 
become so enraptured by his own theoiy' that he uses it as a Procrustean bed onto 
which all the world’s myths, legends, and religions arc to be accommodated. The 
situation is exacerbated if his theory' has come to him not by simple thinking but 
dirough some illuminative or mt-stical experience. 

For all his monomania, O’Neill has brought into focus a most valuable and 
neglected element of ancient mythology. Early observers of the phenomenal 
world must have regarded the nighdy circling of the starry' sky around the polar 
point to be one of the most awe-inspiring evidences of divinity—second only to 
the daily journey of the sun across the sky. The polar model requires the solar 
for completion, as the night needs the day. The phallic model, too, has 
something to offer in the way of c.xplanation, as does the corresponding 
symbolism of the Great Mother. Nor can one discount the interpretations of Sir 
James Frazer’s The Golden Bought based on fertility symbolism and the succession 
ofsacred kingship. Memories of deified men and women must also have entered 
into the making of m)'ths, as have die leuer and munber combinations studied 
by knbbalists and arithmologists. Nothing, in short, is unworthy of notice when 
it comes to the Sisj'phean task of understanding mytholog)', except die raucous 
claim to exclusirity and a monopoly of the truth. 

The Swastika 

How docs the celestial pole appear to die watcher in the night? For inhabitants 
of the Northern Hemisphere during the last 6,000 years, die most prominent 
constellation in the north part of the sky has been Arktos, othcnvisc known as 
the Great Bear, die Plough, the Big Dipper, and Charlie’s Wain. Everyone 
knows the shape of these seven stars. Each night they are seen to swing countcr- 
cloclarise around the polar point, which is currendy close to the star Polaris. 
Naturally the whole circle can only be inferred, as the sun’s rising obscures the 
daytime motion of the stars. 

Nearby there is another seven-star group of remarkably similar shape, but 
reversed: the Little Bear. This also swings around Polaris, which is the last star 
of its tail. In between the txvo Bears is Draco, who maybe imagined as die dragon 
or serpent guarding the Apples of the I lespcrides which grow on the axial tree. 
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Dante urges the reader of his Paradiso to hold on to diis image, finn as a rock: 

'Fhe fifteen stars, tl\at in their divers regions 
TIte sky enliven with a light so great 
'fltat it transcends all clusters of the air; 

Let him the Wain imagine unto which 
Our vault of heaven sufficetli night and day. 

So that in turning of its pole it fail not; 

Let him the mouth imagine of the horn (Little Bear] 

'Fhat in the point beginneth of die axis 
Round about which the primal wheel re\'olves..." 

As one follow’s the round-dances of the Bears, night after night, one notices 
that they do not alw'ays start in the same place. In winter, the Great Bear appears 
low in the northeast; in summer, high in the northw'estern sky and the other way 
up. WHth the rest of the stars, they are all making a secondary' circle, also counter- 
clockwi.se, that takes a year before it brings them back to their starting-points. 
As modem people, we know that it is not the stars that are mo\ing, but the earth; 
we may also understand that these twin counter-clockw’isc motions are the 
reflections of the earth’s daily rotation and its annual revolution around the sun. 
(The earth’s motions are counter-clockwise when the earth is viewed from above 
the North Pole, but clockw’ise from the viewpoint of observ’ers in die Northern 
Hemisphere looking up at the sky.) 

If one wanted to record in graphic fonn the nighdy or yearly cyxie of the Great 
and Little Bears, it would be enough to show them in four positions, correspond¬ 
ing to the four directions of space and the four seasons (see diagram). Tliese 
diagrams are so strongly suggestive of the sw.astika in all its varieties, that it is not 
surprising that the latter has been used as a symbol of the Pole and of motion 
around it. 

Anthropological studies have shown that the swastika is a well-nigh universal 
symbol, being found from the Bronzx Age onwards throughout the Old and 
New Worlds. To judge from its usage as a decorative markon household objects 
of every kind, its meaning was simply “good luck,” as later acknowledged by its 
Sanskrit name: nt (equivalent of Greek cw, “good”), asti (like Greek csto^ “be”), 
ka (a suffix);*^ compare the Sanskrit-Tibetan word Swasti, “May It Be Auspi¬ 
cious,” used at the begimiings of texts.'^ Only in Buddhism and, to a much 
slighter degree, in Christianity, has it been used it as sacred syTnbol: it appears 
notably on the soles of the Buddha’s feet, and in the Catacombs of Rome. 

The swastika dropped out of use in the fine and decorative arts of Europe from 
the Middle Ages onwards. It has no place in the iconography of alchemy, 
Rosicrucianism, or Freemasonry'. It began to reappear as the result of nine- 
teentli-century scholarship in two fields: comparative ethnology, and Oriental 
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religion. The first discovered that the SNN'astika, despite its ^v^dc distribution, was 
coaspiaiously absentjfrom Egypt, Chaldea, Assyria, and Phoenicia. This led many 
scholars to identify it as an Aryan sun-symbol, and its presence as the indication of 
the Ai^’an migrations or influences that thc)'^ were so keen to trace. The orientalists 
discovered the symbolic and ritualistic use of the swastika by the Buddhists, the 
Jains, and the magidan-priests {Taosbih) of Taoism. Reports were published of an 
order of 'Tao-sse, called “Doaors of Reason” or followers of the “Mystic Cross,” 
which was the SNV'astika, in pre-Buddhist China and India.'■* 

One person who caught at the idea wus the astrologer Richard Morrison 
(1795-1874), who as “Zadkiel” published a regular spate of almanacs and 
astrological literature. In 1870 he announced tlie intention to “resuscitate in 
England, and spread throughout Europe, India and America—^Thc Most 
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Ancient Order of the Suastica; or, The Brotherhood of the M)'stic Cross,” in 
three degrees of Apprentice Brothers, Tao Sze or Doctors of Reason, and Grand 
Master. The Order, he said, had first been founded by Foe, “in the confines of 
Tibet,” in about 1027 BCE.'* 21adkiel displayed the sw-astika prominently on his 
publications, as did many other authors who may or may not have had connec¬ 
tions with the Brotherhood in question, or with its offshoot, the Brotlicrhood of 
LiLxor.'** One of these was Madame Blavatsk)% who incorporated the s"wastika in 
the seal of the Theosophical Society, as symbolizing the centripetal and 
centrifugal powers that “preserve harmony and keep the Universe in steady, 
unceasing motion,” including that of the earth upon its axis.'^ 

In the early years of the twentieth century, the swastika was familiar through¬ 
out the English-speaking world from its appearance on the covers of Rudyard 
Kipling’s books. He later had it removed, for obvnous reasons, but it remains in 
the illustration to his So Story\ “The Crab that Played with the Sea,” where 
he calls it “a magic mark.” So innocent were the “good luck” associations of the 
swastika that during World War I, it was used as the emblem of the British War 
Savings Scheme, appearing on coupons and stamps.'® 

xMuch has been N^ritten about die symbolic significance of so-called right- and 
left-handed su’astikas, especially in the fight of the Nazis* adoption of the fonner. 
To avoid ambiguity, I use “left” and “right” to refer only to the direction taken by 
the arms outv^'ard from the center. Andre Brissaud, the most reliable of the French 
writers on the Nazis and die Occult, says that the left-handed svv astika turns in die 
direction of the earth’s rotation: hence it symbolizes the solar wheel, the benefic fire 
of heaven, expansion, creation, evolution, fertility, and is the “Wheel of the Golden 
Sun.” The right-handed swastika, on the other hand, is the “Wheel of the Black 
Sun” representing the earthly fire recreated by man and the quest for political 
hegemony in opjxisition to the Fire ofHcavcn.'’Migucl Serrano ^^Titcs that the left- 
handed, clockwise-tuniing s>vastika symbolized the ancient c.\'odus of the Aryan 
Race from the North Pole, while the right-handed, countcr-clockuisc one of the 
Nazis stands for the return of the race to its esoteric center at the South Pole.’® The 
Hopi Indians have an equally ingenious injoh: they tell of how their clans originally 
issued forth from the central omphalos of the Americas, Tuwanasavi. As Nigel 
Permick relates the story, half of the clans turned to the right. “'ITiis transformed 
the cross of energies into a great swastika rotating anti-clockwise to indicate die 
Earth. These clans possessed high knowledge and in turning right were claiming die 
land for their people in accordance with the plan of the Creator.” The others turned 
to the left, “T'hesc clans were less w'cll developed, llicy did not possess complete 
rituals; instead they' greeted the sun in prayer, lit fires at their shrines for the four 
elements and directions and supponed the other clans. By turning left diey made 
a swastika rotating clockwise with the sun, symbolizing dieir faithfulness widi the 
Creator.”^' 

MTiatcver the validity of these theories, the ancient decorative sw'astikas show' 
no preference w'hatsoever for one ty'pe over the odier.^’ The place w’hcrc the left- 
right distinction is supposed to be most significant is T'ibct,w'herc both Nicholas 
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niustmtion 13: a) “Left-handed” Swastika (presumed rotation clockwise); 
b) “Right-handed” Swastika (presumed rotation counterclockwise) 

Roerich and /Njiagarika Govinda obsen'cd that the s^vastika of the ancient Bon- 
Po religion points to the left, the Buddhist one to the right.** Now it is true that 
the Bon-Pos perform ritual circumabulations counter-clockwise, the Buddhists 
clocktvise,*'* but almost all the Buddhist iconography collected by Thomas 
Wilson shows left-handed swastikas, just like tlie ones on tlic Bdn-Pos’ ritual 
scepter, their equivalent of the Buddhist vajraJ^ One can only say that the 
s^vasrika should perhaps be left-handed if (as in Bbn-Po) it denotes polar 
revolution, and right-handed if (as in Buddhism) it symbolizes the course of the 
sun.*'' But the root of the problem is probably the inherent ambiguity of the 
S)Tnbol itself, which makes die left-handed swastika appear to be rotating to die 
right, and vice versa. 

The Caduceus 

If the SN\-astika is the prime symbol of die Pole in its aspect as center of the 
celestial or terrestrial circle, then the caducous is the prime S)Tnbol, in the West, 
of the World Axis diat joins the two. Together, the s)inbols of center and axis 
contain the basis for an entire body of metaphysical teaching. 

Thcs)inbol of die World-Axis embodies the archetypal e.\pcriciicc of Up and 
Down, felt most concretely in our physical bodies. Before we were born, most 
of us were carried upsidc-dowm in our mothers’ wombs, and emerged into this 
world head first. Many myths represent the human soul as looking down from 
the heavens to earth, before diving through the spheres into incarnation. As 
invariably happens, the great events and formations of Nature mirror meta¬ 
physical truths. Anodier example: humans arc unusual among mammals for 
their upright stance, which makes each of us a miniature of the Axis. The 
quadrupeds have all four feet on the earth (the foursquare place, made from the 
four elements), the axes of their spines arc horizontal, and their heads look down 
or along its surface. Unlike the animals, whose development proceeds in parallel 
with that of the eardi, die human being has the possibility of making deliberate 
progress upwards, from earth towards heaven. Our two feet base us in the world 
of duality, but the domes of our skulls replicate the single vault of the sky. Thus 
die yogi’s ascent to samadhi through the seventh chakra (Sahasrara, thc“thousand- 
pctalled lotus” at the crowm of the head) is identical to the Hcnnetic adept’s 
penetration beyond the vMult of heaven into die eighth sphere. 
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Illustration 14: a) The staff of Hermes, or caduceus, from a drauing by 
Hans Holbein the Younger; b) yogic anatomy. 


The human being, like the World-Axis, is a link between heaven and earth, 
and human life can be lived at every interv'ening degree, from the virtually animal 
to the \irtually divine. Through the subtle body course the dual currents known 
and studied in Yoga as Ida and Pingaby which also travel in serpentine vortices 
around the macrocosmic axis. One current is negative, the other positive. We 
have encountered the same pattern in the body of the earth itself, with Arctic and 
Antarctic as the opposite ends of an axis of polarity. But it would be silly to leap 
too soon to the conclusion that one current or pole is good and the other evil. 
Although in a sense this is true, it all depends on one’s standpoint. 

As w'e know from innumerable myths, it is the business of certain gods to look 
down from heaven and create worlds. Viewed from their point of view’, at the 
heavenly summit of the cosmic axis, the downward current is expansive, 
outbreathing, creative, and hence ‘‘good.” It builds planets, populates and 
sustains them. The upward current is the contrary; a contractive inbreathing, 
sucking creation back and in effect destroying it, which seems “evil.” The w'hole 
of Hermetic philosophy is based on the interplay of these contraries, w'hich have 
been treated with especial profundity by Robert Fludd and Jacob Boehme. 

We know’ the dual currents quite intimately in their manifestations as birth 
and death, twin events without w’hich existence as w’e know’ it would be 
impossible. It is natural for us to favor the downward, expansive, creative 
current: to rejoice at a birth and to mourn a death. However, there are those— 
and both Buddha and Christ seem to have been among them—w'ho have 
preached the \irtues of the upward current that leads away from earthly 
existence, obedient to the upw'ard pull of the celestial magnet which tends to 
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draw all tilings hack into itself. From the earthly and pln'sical point of view, 
asccsis and death belong to the contractive, destructive current; yet do dicy not 
involve a corresponding expansion in the spiritual domain? 

The fabric of our e.vperiencc is tightly woven out of both tendencies, Yang and 
Yin; wc feel the outbreathing and the inbreathing, the downward and the upward 
attractions simultaneously. Among esoteric practitioners, some work e.xclu- 
sively upward toward saffiadhi, the blissful detachment from all conditioned 
things that is .supposedly the state of the gods. This “Right-hand path” tends to 
use asceticism, detachment, and continence as its allies, to withdraw the soul 
from the sense-world. Other methods accept the conditioned and created world, 
especially its most powerfully creative elements, the sexual powers, and take a 
“Left-hand patli” that affirms creation—indeed, plumbs it to illuminate its very 
deptlis with tlie heavenly ray.^^ And this, they assure us, leads ultimately to the 
same goal. Botli patlis have their characteristic pitfalls, though those of the Left 
are more obrious. We will have a last look at tliese issues in Chapter Thirteen. 

The Will of Heaven 

For a fuller understanding of the other aspect of polar symbolism, which 
concerns the intersection of the axis \rith the earth, we return to Rene Guenon, 
especially to his SymbolisT?i of the Cross^ The Gi'eat Triads The Kiiigof the World, and 
the essay's collected posthumously as Symholes fonda7uent/2io: de la science saerte 
(Fundamental Symbols of Sacred Science). In die geometrical schemata which 
Guenon used wnth .such mastery' to teach metaphysical concepts, human e.xist- 
cnce is sometimes represented by a horizontal circle transfixed by a vertical a.\is. 
On this field are played out all the possibilities of the human being—multifarious 
but not infinite, because bounded by the circumference. At the center is the 
“Celestial Ray,” the axis that c.xerts a magnetic pull on the being, which may 
respond to it or resist. The nearer the being comes to tlie axis, the nearer its 
condition to the ideal or complete human state. Guenon placed a low value on 
human life lived in ignorance of this center; he says that “the aggregate of the 
being’s possibilities properly constitutes only a chaos ‘witltout form and void,’ 
wherein there is nothing but obscurity until the moment of illumination which 
determines its harmonious organization in the passage from potency to act.”*^ 
Evidently the spiritual centers of the various traditions exist to awaken and 
facilitate this awareness of the Celestial Ray at the center of one’s own being. 

This |)rinciplc, ofdirine essence and indwelling in beings [..•!, is again, in the 
VedicsyTnbolism,.<4g7//[firc,thcactivcprinciplelmanifcstingitscIfatthecentrc 
of x\\crj.'astika, which as wc have seen is the cross traced on the horizontal plane, 
and which, by its rotation about that centre, generates the ev’oludvc cy’clc that 
constitutes each of the elements in the universal cycle. Tlte centre, the only 
point that remains motionless in this rotary' movement, is by very reason of its 
immobility (an image of the prindpial immutability) the mover of the “wheel 
of existence”; it contains within it the “Law” [..,1, that is, the expression or 
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Illustradon 15: The c\’oIuuve helix (MatgioT) 

manifestation of the of Heaven” for the cycle corresponding to the 
horizontal plane in which the rotation takes place, and, followng what was said 
before, its influence is measured—or rather, would be measured if we had the 
faculty of doing so—by the pitch of the evolutive helix on the vertical axis.^ 

Guenon is here using the language of Taoism, for he was influenced, and 
perhaps even initiated, by the French Taoist philosopher MaigioY (=Albcrt de 
Pouvourville). Now he develops what one might call an axial cosmolog)' in three 
dimensions. He asks us to imagine a rising helix or spiral, of which each turn 
represents a different state: for example, the human one. A being makes the 
circuit of a given state, then returns to the place where it started—but since it has 
traversed not a flat circle but one helical rum, it finds itself at another level, 
beginning life at another state of being. Thus death to one state is birth into the 
next one. The progress made betw'een birth and death in a given cycle is 
measured, as Guenon puts it in the quotation above, by the “pitch of the 
evolutive helix.” So in a sense, Guenon’s famous pessimism and fierce opposition 
to modem theories of evolution is not absolute. Although he believed the 
present world-cycle to be in the last throes of its decline, from a larger riewpoint 
the cosmos and its inhabitants are subject to evolution and, dare one say, 
progress. 

Malgioi himself, in the book that Guenon frequently quotes {La Vote 
metapbysique —^The metaphysical way), describes how not only the individual, 
but also the collective evolution of humanity follows this spiral of universal 
becoming, which he imagines as rising around a cylinder. He reminds us that all 
parallels meet at infinity, so that eventually the cylinder, having become a cone, 
vanishes in a point. “Thus,” hesays, “it isprerwr/y at infinity that the evolved Utitvene 
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becomes indisthi^iishablefrom Pe/fectio?t. (...] The reintegration into the bosom of 
Perfection is the total and inevitable fate of all beings.’’^® 

All swastikas, crosses within circles, omphaloi, sacred stones and cities here 
find their highest significance: they are symbols of the Center, on whatever 
plane, whcrcv'cr the Will of Hcav^en is felt as the Unmoved Mover. Likewise, all 
towers, cones, lances, obelisks, and other s}inbols of the World-Axis do not 
merely figure forth the space between the North Pole and the Pole Star, however 
many light-years that might be: they s)inbolize tlie total evolution of the 
universe, proceeding in cycles that defy the imagination towards the culminating 
point of perfection and reabsorption in the One. As Matgioi says: 

Let us then greet confidcndy the plans of the Will of Heaven, as yet unknown, 
but logical and intelligible; and let us be fearless about the course and the end, 
inevitably happy ones, of the Destinies of the Universe.” 




Chapter Twelve: 

Solar and Polar Traditions 


Rene Guenon’s prehistory of our c)'clc, as related in Chapter Two, told of a very 
early Hy^ierborcan culture which was forced to leave the North and disperse into 
Asia and Europe, in much the same way as the “Aryan Race” is supposed to have 
done; and of a somewhat later Atlantcan culture which, after the destruction of 
its homeland, spread across the sea westward to the Americas and eastw'ard to 
Egypt. In his fascinating essays “Lc Sanglicr et rOurse” (The Boar and the She- 
Bcar) and “La Terre du Soleil” (The Land of the Sun),' Guenon wites of the 
corresponding transition from die Primordial tradidon of Hyperborea to the 
Adantcan tradidon: a change from a fundamentally polar tradidon to a solar one. 

Before the rime of this change. Guenon says, the constclladons we know as the 
Great and Litde Bears were together called die Scales:^ T/z/j, in Sanskrit—which 
may give a clue to the origin of the name Thule. Only aftenv'ards, with the new 
emphasis on the sun and its course, was diat name transferred to the constella- 
rion in the 7x)diac which we know as Libra. True, it is recognized in the history' 
of astronomy that Libra was a late addidon to the zodiac, raking over the stars 
that had fonneriy been called the Scorpion’s Claws.^ No one claims to know 
much about the situation prior to this, except a few csotericists of the nineteenth 
century of whom Guenon was cenainly aware, and who assert that the zodiac 
formerly had only ten signs. One of diese, they say', was a compound sign of 
Virgo and Scorpio (whose astrological symbols are certainly alike); it was split, 
and Libra inserted, to give the new total of t^v’elve.'* I have found no early cor¬ 
roboration for this story, which may have some relation to the Pythagorean 
conception of the heavenly sphere as a dodecahedron, whose equator would 
naturally diride into ten sectors. It more likely refers to the time when the vague 
star-pictures known to the earliest cultures were tabulated, measured, and 
adapted to become the regular zodiac of twelve signs, each spanning exactly 
tliirty degrees of the celestial equator. 

Along \rith the transference of Libra to the zodiac, Guenon mentions that of 
the “Scv'cn Rishis,” ancient Indian sages clc\’atcd to the heavens. In the Vedic 
period, this name was given to the seven stars of the Great Bear. G ucnon explains 
tliat the function of these beings is to give the wisdom of prerious cycles to the 
present one;^ tlierefore one might suppose tliat tJiey will take on different forms 
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ns the source of wisdom migrates. Guenon’s account in “The Boar and the She 
Bear” is very rich in implications: 


In a certain period, the name oisapta-riksha (Seven Rishis] was no longer ap¬ 
plied to the Great Bear, but to the Pleiades, which also number seven stars. 'ITiis 
transference from a polar to a zodiacal constellation corresponds to a passage 
from solsticial to equinoctial syanbolism, implying a change in the starting- 
point of the yearly c)‘elc, as well as in the order of predominance of the cardinal 
points which are related to the different phases of this qrle. [Guenon’s note: 

The transference of the Scales into the zodiac naturally has a similar signifi¬ 
cance.] 'I'hc change here is from the North to the West, which refers to the 
Atlantcan period; and this is aptly confirmed by the fact that, for the Greeks, 
the Pleiades were the daughters of Atlas, and, as such, also called Atlantidcs.'' 

Writing of another significant change in the Great Bear’s name. Guenon says that 
it ^vas formerly called the Boar, a word whose roots he associates with the “Boreal” 
pole and \vith the sk)' gods Varuna and Ouranos. l ie says that our entire cycle or 
Kalpa is called the “Cycle of the UTiitc Boar,” and that the polar “sacred land,” the 
seat of the primordial spiritual center of this Manx'antara, is also called the “Land 
of the Boar.”’ Guenon attributes the change of animal to the usurpation of the 
Brahmins (priestly caste), whose sign was the Boar, by the Kshatrij^s (warrior caste), 
whose sign was the She-Bear.** In Greek inytholog)', this is figured in die Calydonian 
hunt of the UTiitc Boar: the beast is killed W Atalanta, who had been raised by a bear. 
This, he says, show's that die revolt took place in Atlanris, or among descendants of 
the Adantean tradioon:’ an early symptom of the spiritual decline that is the mark 
of the Hindu conception of rime-cycles, as explained in Chapter Two. We can 
therefore glean a more or less complete picture from Guenon’s hints of a rime of 
transition from Hyperborean to Adantean influence; from polar to solar tradition; 
and from priesdy authority to aristocratic power. 

The Beginning of the Zodiac 

Nomadic peoples, such as the Hy'perboreans must necessarily have been 
during their long wandering from the North, live by hunting and herding, not 
by agriculture. They have no reason to develop die mathematical arts which 
setded peoples need for the surveying of land and the measurement of rime. /\s 
Voltaire wrote to Bailly, the Scythian tigers did not carry astrolabes! Agriculture, 
on the other hand, requires a calendar, and one of the most challenging tasks of 
die priesdy caste in a settled culture is to provide one. To do so it is neces.sary 
somehow to reconcile the two great phenomena mentioned in the previous 
chapter: the movement of the sun, observ'able only in the daytime, and that of 
the stars, obscrv'able only at night. This requires a mathematical system that can 
be applied to the celestial movements, and an observatory (which may be as 
simple as a flat plot of high ground) where the movements can be marked and 
recorded from year to year. 
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Illustration 16: Historical positions of the equinox {Hamlet's Milt)* 


WTien did this first occur? The general consensus seems to place it in 
Mesopotamia, during the “Geminian Age” (sixth and fifth millenia bce). Giorgio 
de Santillana and Hertha von Dechend come to this tentative conclusion in 
Hamlet's Mill (1969), a heroic attempt at universal mythography whose keystone 
is the early discovery and widespread knowledge of the precession of the 
equinoxes. They describe this earliest period as a Golden Age; a “Time Zero,” 
whose special characteristic was that the ecliptic points in Gemini and Sagit¬ 
tarius also marked the ends of the Milky Way. Therefore “the exceptional \irtuc 
of die Golden Age was precisely that the crossroads of ecliptic and equator 
coincided with the crossroads of ecliptic and Galax)\” This was also the Age 
of Saturn, presumably because at that time, Saturn’s thirty-year orbit was the 
longest-known astronomical cycle. 

The discovery of precession fell like a bombshell into this prematurely 
ordered world: 

The equinoctial sun had been gradually pushed out of its Golden /\gc “sign,” 
it had started on the way to new conditions, new configurations. This is the 
frightful o’cnt, the unexpiable crime that was ascribed to the Children of 
Heaven. They had nudged the sun out of place, and now it was on the move, 
the universe was out of kilter and nothing, nothing—days, months or years, the 
rising or setting of stars—was going to fall into its rightful place any more. [...1 
The infernal pushing and squeezing of the Children of Heaven had separated 
the parents, and now the time machine had been set rolling forever, bringing 


• Reprinted with pemtission from the Hai^ard Common Press. Cop)Tight © 1969. By Giorgio 
Santillana and 11, von Dechend. 
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forth at even,' new age “a new heaven and a new earth,” in the words of 
Scripture." 

A new, “astronomical” era then took shape, Sanrillana and Dcchend say, 
around 4,000 bce,'- along with the myths that sought to explain what had 
happened. 

P'or the next stage of the story, I torn to a project on an even more ambitious 
scale, x\\cArcbetyptinJTierkrcis(ArchctypcandZodhCy 195 l)ofJuliusSchwabe, 
who tried to do for astronomy and astrologj' what Jung had done for alchemy. 
This Swiss author sees die transition of4,000 BCR as a calmer one: it was then, 
according to his account, that the Sumerians accomplished die adaptation of the 
simple star-pictures into a mathemadcally e.vact zodiac. In so doing, these 
admirable people created the coordinated s)'stcms of measurement which we 
sull partially use: the 360 degrees of the circle (which cannot but recall the 360 
days of the “ideal” or mythological year mentioned in Chapter One); the division 
of time into mondis, hours, and minutes; and weights and measures based on 
factors of 12, 60, etc. 

Once die stars had been accommodated to a mathematical system, the sun’s 
annual course could be aligned to them via the solstices and equino.xes which 
mark the seasons. In about 4,000 bce, the summer and winter solstices found the 
sun respectively in Leo and Aquarius; die spring and fall equinoxes, in Scorpio 
and Taurus. Schwahe points out how appropriate at le-ist three of these arc:'^ 
Leo, with its prominent star Rcgulus, puts the solar animal and the symbol of 
kingship at die point of the sun’s greatest power and elevation; Scoqiio is the 
beast which “kills” it in the autumn; Taurus, the svinbol of new life, v'irility, and 
blood-sacrifice in the spring. Aquarius, he adds widi less conv'iction, alwav's has 
to do with resurrection from the depths. 

In the symbolism of the zodiac, these four “fixed” signs are often given a 
prominence in excess of the “cardinal” signs. Most notably, they appear in the 
Bible as the Four Beasts of Ezekiel’s vision,and of the .Apocalypse'^ (Scorpio 
having become the Eagle, and .Aquarius simply the Man). Occultists identify 
them widi the four great angelic beings who govern the destinies of the earth. 
Schwabe shows what he reckons to have been the original set-up of the zodiac, 
widi these signs at the compass points: Leo, at the North, because the sun 
reaches its northernmost point at the summer solstice; Taurus, at the East, 
where the sun rises in the spring; Aquarius at the South, where die sun is confined 
in winter; and Scorpio in the West, as the place of the autumnal cquino.x. This 
arrangement has the signal advantage of allowing the rest of die zodiac to align 
neady and logically in solar and lunar columns, each containing a sign ruled by 
one of die other five planets (see diagram). 

7'his primordial zodiac, as Schwabe points out, puts Heaven in the North and 
the Underw'orld in the South.''' His book is rich in consequences to be drawn 
from this. I would comment that it shows a more “polar” than “solar” way of 
thinking, with its priv'ilcgcd placement of the North. However, it involves a 
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Illustration 17: Original arrangement of the Zodiac, c. 4000 BCF. (Schwabc) 


contradiction that must have troubled those in search of a system that would 
unite heaven and earth. For while the sun is at its midsummer ailmination in 
Leo, the “autumnal” constellation of Scor])io is rising in the East, and the 
“spring” one of Taurus is setting in the West. The heavenly directions appear 
to be the reverse of the cartlily ones—^v^'hich is only to be expected, since the 
diurnal movement of the zodiac is from East to West, whereas the annual 
movement of the sun through the signs is from West to East. 

The traumatic event took place, according to Schwabc, not at the beginning 
of tliis “'Faurian” age but towards 2,200 BCE, when it was realized that the 
original zodiac would no longer scrv'c: precession had moved the sun’s seasonal 
points relative to the constellations, and the summer solstice was no longer 
taking place in Leo, but in Cancer. The priests entrusted ndth the revision of the 
zodiac decided also to cure the anomaly of East and West. Consequently, as 
Schwabc says, the whole cosmos was “stood on its head.” Cancer became the 
southern constellation, which was justifiable if one considered that it now 
partook of the sim’s midsummer glory, and Capricorn became that of the cold 
North. The spring constellation Aries was now in the East, and the autumnal 
Libra in the West, giving the zodiac with w'hich astrologers today are familiar. 
At the same time, the beginning ofthe year w'as shifted to the spring equinox, so 
that this became the Age of Aries. The polar orientation, w’hich naturally 
pririlcgcs the north-south axis, had given way to the solar one, which favors cast 
and w'cst. 

Although precession has naturally continued since that time, astrology has 
elected to take no notice of it, realizing that, in Schwabe’s words, Der Tierkreis 
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Illiutrarion 18: Placement of the Sun at the spring equinox 


ist Her Jahreskreis der Sonne:^^ “The zodiac is the sun’s annual course,” and has 
nothing whatever to do with stars outside our solar system. The assignment of 
degrees to the signs of the zodiac derives from Ptolemy' (mid-second century ce), 
who called the spring equinoctial point the first degree of Aries. Now the sun’s 
annual journey through the zodiac is from west to cast (right to left in the 
northern hemisphere), so that the first degree of any zxjdiacal constellation is at 
its right-hand end. But the sun’s precessional cycle is from east to w'est, or from 
left to right, so that it enters each successive sign in the thirtieth degree and works 
backw'ards. Thus while Ptolemy called the spring point 1® Aries, w'ithin a few' 
centuries it had moved into the “latter” degrees of Pisces. Because the constel¬ 
lation of Pisces covers well over onc-tw'clfth of the zodiacal circle, it is anyone’s 
guess when exactly the “Age of Pisces” began. Carl Jung’s discussion mAion is 
probably the most intelligent study of the subject.” But, as said before, none of 
this affects practical astrology. To say that Venus is in the first degree of /Aries 
means simply that Venus is at the point of the sun’s spring equinox—no matter 
that it can be seen plainly shining among the w'estern stars of Pisces. 

The new' zodiac of the Arien Age spread throughout the Old World, and w'ith 
it a solar tradition that became well-nigh universal. Writings on this 7X)diac and 
its putative history and symbolism are legion; here I mention only two indepen¬ 
dent sources that seem to bear especially on the event to which Guenon has 
alluded. One isjean Richer’s Geographicsacree du rnonde grec {S^cred geography 
of the Greek w'orld, 1967), which shows how' the symbolism of the “new” zodiac 
penneated Greek culture and, which is more surprising, Greek geography. 
Richer ties in the cycles of Greek mythology w'ith locations that reproduce a 
7X)diac on an enormous scale, covering the w'hole Peloponnese and Greek 
mainland and stretching to the islands and Asia Minor, /^mother is the recent 
work of John Michell and Christine Rhone,^® who in Twelve-Tribe Nations and 
the Science of Enchanting the Landscape (1991) trace the foundation, all over the 
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world, of cultures whose symbolism is solar and based on the number twelve. 
Michcll writes that in Britain, it “appears to have risen some 4,000 years ago, at 
the beginning of the age of /\ries. Its religion was based on a solar invth unthin 
tlie twelve-part framework of the zodiac, and tlie leader of its twelve ruling gods 
was a British version of Apollo, namely Arthur.” Alichell then refers to the 
earlier, Polar tradition: 

The origins of Glastonbury’s Round Tabic lie in times before civilization, 
when Arthur was Arcrurus, the keeper of the Great Bear formed by Glastonbury’s 
seven sacred islands. With .solar civiliz-uion came a highly structured social 
order, dominated throughout by the numl^r twelve. Tlie earthly Round Table 
was converted from a stellar landscape into a giant zodiac with twelve sectors 
round die Isle of.^valon, and .Arthur witlt twelve companion knights was recast 
as a solar hero. 'Phe Great Bear was then seen as the vehicle in which the sun 
god drclcd tlic heavens. 'Phus it acquired its old English name—/Arthur’s 
chariot.*’ 

Guenon, whose knowledge of Glastonbury was restricted to Katherine 
A'laltwood’s 1935 announcement of her discover)^ of the zodiac formed by tlie 
surrounding landscape, interpreted it in his essay on “'Phe Land of the Sun” as 
a ten-signed zodiac, hence as a relic of the primordial pattern of the heavens. He 
believed tliat die Celts had preserved something of the great Hyperborean 
tradition,-^ and that the figure of King Arthur was rooted dtere: he expands on 
die et)inology of Ardnir-Arktos, son of Udicr Pendragon, whose name, in turn, 
recalls the polar constellation Draco.^"* We note that the prominent star Alpha 
Draconis was the Pole Star for the centuries around 3,000 bce. 

Arthur’s transformation from polar to solar hero is parallel to diat of Apollo, 
who came to Greece as a Hj^erborean and ended as the Sun. But nor all cultures 
experienced this transition at the same time, or at all. We have already 
mentioned pre-Buddhist Tibet, where in Lama Govinda’s words, “the main 
deities of the Bon-pos were originally those of the sky, the embodiments of space 
and light, of infinity and purity.” The cosmology of the Bbn-po’s shamanistic 
brethren, the native North Americans, is likewise polar, and dominated by die 
characteristic sinnbols of the axial tree at die center of the world and the 
svvastika-cross of the four directions. In imperial China, the whole astronomical 
system was developed around the celestial pole and equator, rather than around 
the planets and the ecliptic, as in Babylon and its heirs. Whereas the warring 
Roman Emperors increasingly accepted an identification with the unconquered 
Sun-God, the Chinese Emperor was likened to the Pole Star, the unmoving 
center of a vast “revoKing” state of peasants and bureaucrats.’*^ 

Mithras 

The Midiraic m\^tery religion is a remarkable instance of the Polar tradition’s 
revival in Hellenistic times. Appearing shordy before die time of Clirist, 
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Mithraisin spread throughout the Roman Empire in die wake of conquering 
armies, and before it disappeared in the fourth or fifth century CE, bequeathed 
much of its symbolism and ethos to Christianity—not, perhaps, to die benefit of 
the latter.^^ 

The origins ofMithraism and the nature ofMithras have troubled scholars for 
a hundred years. The great Thcosophical scholar G. R. S. Mead already sensed 
that Mithras was not simply the Sun, but a supra-cosmic dirinity, as shown in 
Mithras’ birth out of a rock; Mead shows that this is not the rock of earth, but 
the firmament of heaven, “which was thought of as solid or rigid by the 
ancients.” The recent work of David Ulansey ij'be Origin of the Mithraic 
Mysteries^ 1989) confimis Mead’s intuition by associating the foundation of 
Mithraism with the rediscovery of the precession of the equinoxes [see Chapter 
Fifteen for an explanation] by liipparchus in the second century' bce: an event 
that brought with it the awesome realization that even the axis of the univ'crse 
was not fi.xed. Ulansey cannot believe that precession could have been discov¬ 
ered earlier, an anathema to classicists though commonly accepted by historians 
of science.^’ If there is any truth in his theory, we must assume that the questions 
which caused such anguish in 4,000 or 2,000 bcf. had long been forgotten, 
probably during die “dark age” consequent on the Santorini eniption in the 
fifteenth century' BCE. 

'Fhc prccessional movement, which in die gcostatic cosmology of Antiquity 
was ascribed to die stars, required a supra-cosmic dirinit)' to move it, and 
according to Ulansey it was the Persian god Mithra who was adapted to this role. 
Already in Zoroastrianism, Mithra dwelt “above Hara, the lofty, gleaming 
(mountain] round which circles many [a star], where diere is neither night nor 
darkness.” Thereupon all his attributes fall into place more or less tidily. The 
primary icon of Mithraism is the 7 auroctony or bull-slaying scene, which we 
encountered in the place of honor in Wilhelm Landig’s “Point 103” temple (see 
Chapter SLx). Mithras is sliowm kneeling on die back of a bull, which he is 
stabbing with a knife; lower down arc a scorpion, a snake, a raven, a cup, a lion, 
and a dog (or some of these). The bull is of course Taurus, the other creatures 
or attributes correspond to the constellations nearby (Scorpio, Hydni, Cor\'us, 
Crater, Leo, Canis minor), while Mithras himself is the pseudo-Persian hero 
Perseus, risible direedy above the Bull. By killing the celestial Bull, iVIithras 
asserts his power over the entire cosmos, and enables the ne.vt sign, that of Aries 
the Ram, to become home to the Sun at the springequinox, as was the case during 
the two millcnia bce. Ironically enough, by the time diat Mithraism was fully 
established, the equinoctial point was already nioring out of /\rics and into 
Pisces: an event celebrated by such words as “Worthy is the Lamb that was slain” 
(Apocaly'pse 5.12) and “Behold, I shall make y'ou fishers of men” (Matthew 4.19). 

7 wo powerful symbolic figures associated with the Mithraic monuments arc 
Phanes and Aeon. Phanes is die first-born god of light in the Orphic cosmogony, 
w’ho broke out of die two halves of the cosmic egg that subsequently became 
heaven and earth. The well-known relief sculpture in Modena show’s him as a 
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beautiful young god witli wings and a serpent entwined around him, standing in 
the circle of the zodiac and holding a staff. In a previous work {Mystery Religiorts 
of the Ancient World, 1981), 1 suggested a Platonically-influcnccd interpretation 
of the Modena Phancs as the power tliat infuses tJie visible cosmos with the 
archetypal idcas.^' He could equally well be seen as a tlicophany of the god who 
directs the universal order from beyond die Pole Star, holding the axis-staff, widi 
the serpent round his body denoting the path of the stars—and of the inidate. 

Aeon is shown in ancient iconography widi a male human body, wings, and a 
lion’s head, similarly wound round w ith a scqient. Mead quotes the following 
definition of Aeon from Macrobius: 

He who made all things and governs all diings, joined together hy means of the 
surrounding Heaven the power and nature of Water and Earth, hea\y and 
downw'ard, flo^vingdown into the Depth, and that of Fire and Spirit, light and 
nushing upward to the measureless Height. It is iliis mighuest power of Heaven 
that hath bound together these two unequal jiowcrs.*^ 

Far from being a god of dme. Mead says, Aeon is “the Paradigm thereof— 
Eternity.” Without going into die many arguments and sources gadicred by 
Mead in support of this, I point out that this binding of opposites, diis spanning 
of heaven and earth, and this combination of the winged power of movement 
with the serpentine power of ascent, make Aeon a perfect figuration of our axial 
divinity. As for die lion’s head, which makes the Aeon statues so numinous and 
awe.some to look upon, it is a reminder of what w'as .said in the previous chapter 
about the negative aspect of the upward path: it is a destruction and a devouring, 
as the person is assimilated to die god. How^ard Jackson w'riics, in his study of die 
lion-headed figure, of how' it is sometimes called “Aliriman”—wiio would seem 
to be the power of evil if one follows too slavishly die dualism of Persia. I'liis, 
he says, is not so: 

The Icontocephalinc, as the di.stillaiion of celestial jiow cr, cannot, then, have 
been an irredeemably oppressive force but, as it embodies souls, so it might 
aid—by initiation and not by compulsion—in freeing them from that embodi¬ 
ment.^^ 

The polar cult also survived in classical times in popular religion and magic. 
The Greek magical pap)Ti contain many spells addressed to the Great Bcar,^^ for 
example: 

Bear, Bear, you who rule the heaven, the stars, and the whole world; you who 
make the xxis turn and control the whole cosmic system by force and compul¬ 
sion, I appeal to vou, imploring and supplicating that you may do the (thing 1 
desire], because 1 call upon you with your holy names at which your deity 
rejoices, names which you are not able to ignore...^* 
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111 the next quotntion, the seven Greek vowels (nceiouo) are sounded to 
represent the seven stars of the Bear: another ambiguous legacy of the polar- 
solar transition, for tlie more typical use of the vowels in Antiquity was as 
symbols of the seven planets.^’ 

Thozopithe, Bear, greatest goddess, niling heaven, reigning over the pole of 
the stars, highest, beaudful-shining goddess, incorruptible element, composite 
of the all, all-illuminating, bond of the universe acciouo, you who stand on the 
pole, you whom the lord god appointed to turn the holy pole with a strong 
hand.’* 

There is evidendy some uncertainty in the spells as to whether the Bear is die 
Supreme God of the cosmos, or whether die She-Bear is a goddess subordinate to 
liim. But this probably did not concern the magidan, any more than the average 
Christian worried about whether the cosmos was turned by the Father or the Logos. 

The Ascent of the Spheres 

Somewhere betiveeii the secret inidadons of the Aiithraic cult and these 
commonplaces of folk-magic conies the so-called “jVIidiras Liturgy” in the great 
Paris magical manuscript (fourth century' CF.). It is not a liturgy' but a theurgic 
evocadon, which (in the author’s words) “the great god Helios Mithras ordered to 
be ^c^'calcd to me by his archangel, so that I alone may' ascend into heaven as an 
inquirer and behold the universe.” ’’'ITic insmicdons arc interlarded with dc.scrip- 
tions of the risions consequent on them, first of which is die sun’s disk from which 
hangs a pipe (aulos)^ ‘‘the origin of the ministering wind” that wafts to cast and west. 
This puzzling image fasdnated CarlJung,onc ofwhosc padents had independendy 
had a similar rision.'’® Doors in the sun’s disk open to rc^'cal the world of the seven 
planetary gods, then comes forth the youthful Helios. Evidendy we are dealing %vith 
an ascent dirough die planetary spheres. Helios is seen to “cxime to the celesdal pole, 
and you w-ill see him walking as if on a road.”"” Keeping in mind the source of the 
evocadon, “Helios-Mithras,” this is presumably where the god transmutes from his 
solar to his polar, supra-cosmic form. 

Now doors open again and the seven Fates appear as virgins who, in keeping 
with Egy'pdan symbology', have the faces of asps. Then come another seven gods, 
probably the seven stars of the Great Bear, 

who have the faces of black bulls, in linen loincloths, and in possession of seven 
golden diadems. They arc the so-called Pole Lords of heaven, whom you must 
greet in die same manner, each of them with his own name: ‘Hail, O guardians 
of the pivot, () sacred and brave youths, who turn at one command the revolving 
axis of die vault of heaven...’ 

Lastly, with thunderings, lightnings, and earthquakes, comes the god Mithras 
himself, garbed in Persian fashion and holding the bull’s foreleg, Egy'pdan 
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Illustration 19: 'Hie Hermetic ascent of the soul 

s}*inbol of the Great Bear. 'I'he theurgist will see: 

a god descending, a god immensely great, haNnng a bright apj>earance, youthful, 
golden-haired, wth a white tunic and a golden crowm and trousers, and holding 
in his right hand a golden shoulder of a young bull: this is the Bear which moves 
and turns heaven around, moving upward and downward in accordance Nvith 
the hour. Then you unll sec lightning bolts leaping from his eyes and stars from 
his body...'’* 

The theurgist of the jVlithras Liturgy has followed the tj'pical path of the Polar 
initiate: up the world-a.xis, through the realm of the sun and planets, past the 
stars, to the supra-cosmic reality. This is the place of utter immobility, which 
parado.vically enough is also that of absolute power, by whose fiat the t\^’o Bears 
and all the heavens are turned.’’^ 

The classic description of this path is in the Po7/iandres, best-kno^^Tl of all the 
treatises attributed to Hermes Trismegistus. In accordance with the Ptolemaic 
cosmolog)', the simple dichotomy (“cutting-in-m o”) of heaven and earth is there 
resolved into a system, at once astronomical and psj'chological, of interv'cning 
spheres. The ancient astronomer imagined that betw'cen himself and the Pole Star 
were the transparent spheres of the seven planets: Moon, Mercury, Venus, Sun, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 'Fhe Hermetic philosopher taught that these have to be 
crossed one by one on the upward, as on the downw’ard journey: at each sphere, one 
had to lay aside the negative tendencies ruled by the planet in question. Perhaps this 
is why the upw'ard trajcctoiy' of the soul is not an unimpeded straight line, but a 
serpentine path. 

The crossing of the planetary spheres is described in the Pohmndres as occurring 
after death, but the preparation for it takes place in the course of life. It is what Jung 
called the “integration of the personality” or the “w'ay of individuation,” and the 
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planetary portals are the challenges thrown to us both by life and by the 
archety-pal contents of the unconscious. The Pole Star, shining from the Eighth 
Sphere, is a symbol of the Self: the all-but-inaccessible Center, where the 
keystone of the heavenly vault opens to give access to another order of existence. 
Jung cautioned against the too presumptive assimilation of one’s human ego to 
this transcendent Self, just as we have offered for consideration the examples of 
men who aimed at transcendence without having first cultivated psychological 
balance and the \irTues. 

If Mithraism borrowed something from the religion of Persia, it seems to have 
returned the loan. In the Sassanian dynasty (226-652 ck), a sect arose witliin 
Zoroastrianism which centered on the god Zrvan (written also Zarvan, Zei^^an, 
and Zurv'an), ‘^Infinite Time.” ^ Agod of this name already c.visted in the Avesta, 
but the peculiarity of the Zurvanists w'as to regard Zurv'an as the source both of 
Ormazd, the principle of good in Persian dualism, and of Ahriman, the principle 
of evil. Zur\'an was a god beyond the cosmic circuit and beyond time as \vc know 
it, which points clearly enough to the supra-cosmic divinity. 

Zaehner says that the Zoroastrians “turned the planets into demons because 
their irregular motions could not be e.xplained. WTten, however, they came into 
contact with the Babylonians, they learnt the ‘science’ of astrology.”'*^ 'fhe 
planets remained in ZurN'anism as creatures of Aliriman, while the constellations 
were on the side of Ormazd. Zurvan was mightier than both, but as such he was 
synonymous with death: the death of the macrocosm as well as of tlie human 
microcosm. 

The csotcricist will recognize here die “death” of Non-Being or of the 
Unmanifest, into which the w'hole created universe must be dissolved, and to 
which the polar initiate surrenders his being. Here, as in the Hermetic a,sccnt, 
the seven planets—not excluding the Sun—arc but obstacles: they arc like the 
demons encountered in the posthumous or initiatic journey, the “guardians of 
the threshold” w'ho arc not intrinsically evil, but appear as such to test the 
voyager. In the next chapter w’C will sec how’ diis experiential polar tradition 
survived after die fall of die classical world in the very heart of Islam. 



Chapter Thirteen: 

The Spiritual Pole 


It is in jMedieval Iran that we find the fullest litcrattire on the spiritual Pole and 
tlic experience of mystical ascent to it. The Iranian Sufis drew not only on Islam, 
but on tlie Mazdean, Manichean, Hennctic, Gnostic, and Platonic traditions 
that all flourished on die hospitable soil of Persia. (One recalls diat die Athenian 
Academy, founded by Plato, took rcfiigc dierc after its suppression in 529 CE) In 
the intellectual femient of the Islamic Middle Ages, these were blended in a 
“theosophy”: a science of divine knowledge that was at once mysticism and the 
highest form of practical philosophy. It is thanks to the work of Henry Corbin, 
die French scholar who made this literature available to Westerners, that I am 
able here to give a slight impression of it. 

The mediev’al Persian sages, of whom the chief was Sohrawardi the Martyr 
(1153-1191), were called in their day “Philosophers of the Orient.” The Orient 
is where the sun rises, and for this reason the East s)mibolizes die place from 
which light of ever)' kind is to be expected: ex oriente Itix. Thus so great a Sufi as 
Mohyiddin Ibn VVrabi regarded his eastward voyage from Spain to Syria and 
Arabia as a sv'inbolic ascent to the source of light.* /\nd it is evident diat for die 
Jew’s and Christians of Europe, and die Muslims of Egv^it and dieMahgreb, their 
religious capitals of Jerusalem and Mecca have always lain eastwards. 

Esoterically, however, the Persian theosophers situated their “Orient” neither to 
the East, nor to die South, whidier diey faced in prayer towards die Ka’alxi. “TTie 
Orrr/;r sought by die m)'stic, the Orient that cannot be located on ourniaps, is in the 
direction of the northy beyond the north.”’ About this Pole reigns a perpetual 
Darkness, sa)'s the Recital ofHayyilm YaqzaUy oneofdic visionary red talsof Avicenna 
(Ibn Sina). “Each year the risingsun shines upon it ata fixed time. He who confronts 
that Darkness and does not hesitate to plunge into it for fear of difficulties will come 
to a v'ast space, lioundlcss and filled with light.” ^ 'Hiis Darkness, says Corbin, is die 
ignorance of the natural man. “To pa.ss through it is a terrifying and painful 
experience, for it ruins and destroys all the patendcs and nomisonvvhich die natural 
man lived and depended...” ■* Butit must Ik* faced consciously before one can acquire 
the saving gnosis of the light beyond. 

The Darkness around the Pole, annually pierced by the sun’s rays, is at once 
terrestrial and sy'mbolic. On the one hand, diis is die situation at the North Pole, 
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where tlicrc arc six months of night and sL\ of day. It is characteristic of esoteric 
tradition that the same image is valid on two or more levels. But as Corbin and 
Guenon never tired of pointing out, thcs}Tnbolic level is not a fanciful construct 
on the basis of hard terrestrial fact: it is quite the other way round. In the present 
case, the mystical c.xpericnce of penetrating the Darkness at the Pole is the 
fundamental reality and the authentic experience of the individual. The fact that 
tlic set-up of the material world reflects the celestial geography is what is 
contingent. In brief, in this tcachingas in Platonism, it is the supersensible realm 
tliat is real, and the material realm that is a shadow of it. 

By the same token, the Aurora Borealis of the /Arctic regions, meaning literally 
tlic “northern dawn,” is another risible image of the Midnight Sun that dawns 
in the mystical consciousness; Corbin reminds us of the prominence of inner 
light in the rituals of the mj^tcr)' religions.* Charles Fourier’s “boreal crown,” 
w'hich will be described in Chapter Fifteen, is perhaps a faint intuition of the 
same illumined state, wiiich Fourier foresaw' as the destiny of the whole of 
humanity. 

'Fhc individual w'ho, through deep meditation and the practice of active 
imagination, succeeds in entering the real world of such theosopliic visions, is 
making a pilgrimage to the polar “Orient” that is not found on maps. 'Fhis is the 
place of the soul’s origin, and of its return. In between, the person is in exile in 
the “West,” that is to say, in the material w'orld, which opinion mistakes for die 
only reality. The journey to this j>olc is sometimes illustrated as the ascent of a 
column of light, w^hich extends from the depths of Hell to the lucid paradise in 
the cosmic north.* There is darkness at both ends: at die bottom, the darkness 
of the extreme of non-being, the absence of light w'hich is pure matter; at the top, 
the luminous darkness of the impenetrable beyond-being, die divine night of 
origins. In this higher darkness, the midnightsun blazes forth, as the being enters 
the state of superconsciousness, overcoming its ow'n darkness to realize its ow'n 
light.' 

Again, in the Iranian visions there may be a cable let down from the cosmic 
pole. Hennes, according to Sohrawardi’s Book of Elucidations, climbed this cable 
of light, and found himself with both heaven and earth beneath liis feet.® This 
means that he had gone beyond the eight spheres described in his Powtandres, 
beyond the furthest objects risible to the bodily eye—the fi.xcd stars—to die 
realm that medieval cosmology imagined to surround die entire risible cosmos, 
w'here God and the angelic hierarchies have their dwelling. 

This cable or column of light is also Homer’s Golden Chain ofjupiter that 
holds the worlds together, Plato’s Spindle of Necessity on which all the w orlds 
arc threaded and spun, and the Taoists’ Celestial Ray that Rene Guenon has 
show'n us transfi.xing the levels of existence. There arc further symbols for it in 
Sufism. The nomadic imagination secs it is the central pole of dte tent of Heaven, 
surrounded by foursubsidiary posts thatarc the pillarsofthcEarth.’While simple 
souls may conceive of heaven or earth as actually resting on four pillars—and 
even on elephants and a turde, if dicy arc Hindus—these pillars sjinbolizc the 
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locations in space of the two solstices and the rwo equinoxes, together fonning 
a cross within the circular orbit of the cartli and their niling angels. 

'rhe Pole is also a mountain, called Mount Qaf, whose ascent, like Dante’s 
climbing of the Mountain of Purgator\% represents the pilgrim’s progress 
through spiritual states.'°VVeknowbynowtliatitisnotneccssar)'to think of this 
as a ph)'sical mountain in the Arctic Ocean. Geographically speaking, the 
mountain of ascent is wherever the pilgrim begins his joumey to the “Orient,” 
and its symbol could be the local zenith of every place on cartlt." For the more 
settled peoples of the Middle East, Mount Qaf was sjmibolized very adequately 
by the Babylonian ziggurats, tall towers with a spiral path of ascent, at die top 
of w'hich is a platfonn for the obser\'ation of the heavens. The aspiration of the 
builders of the lower of Babel, in nearby Iraq, to raise a tower “with its top in 
the heavens” (Genesis 11.4) w-as not so stupid, nor so arrogant, as Yahweh and 
his follow'ers thought. The same desire to imitate die axial mountain of the Pole 
emerges in Chinese pagodas, in the piled-up tow'ers of Hindu temples, and in the 
spires of Christian churches. Wlierever inspired architecture has placed the 
image of the polar mountain, there the esoteric pilgrim can read the invitation 
to a spiritual ascent. And where it has not, nature offers the same imitation in 
die clear air of moimtaintops, or in the contemplation of the stars diemselves. 

In the Iranian theosophy, the heavenly'Pole, the focal point ofthe spiritual ascent, 
acts as a magnet to draw' beings to its “palaces ablaze with ininiaterial matter.” 

I lore agaui one can see a concordance with die physical pole which attracts the 
loadstone and the compass needle. The Occidental F«\ile of Sohrawardi is “sum¬ 
moned at last to return home, to return to himself.^ 'Phis magnetism is the w’ork of 
the divine Compassion, that (like MatgioPs “Destiny,” mentioned at the end of 
Chapter Ele\'en) eventually draw-s all its creatures to itself. In a passage that might 
seem contradiaory to the above, Corbin calls the Mountain of Qaf the “Sphere of 
Spheres surrounding the totality of the visible cosmos; an emerald rock, casting its 
reflection over the whole of the mountain of Qaf, is die keyrstone of this celestial 
vault, the pole.” Tlie mountain here becomes assimilated to the symbol ofthe 
heavenly tent, wiiich must logically be spherical if the earth is so. It is the level of 
being superior to the visible world, thus the same as the angelic realm diat e.vtcnds 
infinitely beyond the visible boundary of the fixed .stars. 'Flierc is only one way 
through the latter, and that is at the celestial pole. The spiritual pilgrim finds there 
die Emerald Rock, the threshold ofthe beyond. 

Najm Kobra, who wrote in detail on the colors and lights seen on the 
thcosophic journey, speaks of green as die color of the pole.The pilgrim at first 
finds himself in a deep well—evidendy the World Axis e.xpcrienccd from widiin 
in the unillumined state—that is suddenly illuminated by an extraordinary green 
light that first shines at the mouth, then, in the course of ascent, suffuses the 
whole of the well so that one is traveling up a luminous shaft. “Dark at the 
beginning, because it was the dwelling-place of devils, it is now luminous vvith 
green light, because it has become die place to which descend the Angels and the 
divine Compassion.” 
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There is no place to digress on the prevalence in the hollow earth literature 
of green lights, green children, etc.** But the Iranian theosophers refer con¬ 
tinually to this color: to emerald rocks, gmng access to emerald cities, and to the 
Green Island where die hidden Imam dwells.’” All these appear to he tran.scripts 
of the same visio mtaragdiua (emerald vision), an experience of immaterial light, 
that as Corbin says may cither precede or succeed the “darkness at the approach 
to the pole.” ” That the cosmology of Hennes Trismegistus was written on an 
“emerald tablet” is surely no accident; for such visions arc not merely entertain¬ 
ments, like dicir drug-induced i mitations. They bring an initiation of knowledge, 
both cosmological and theosophic. The pilgrims arc nor only the richer for the 
c.xperience, but also the wiser. They are henceforth “Hyperboreans,” whose soul 
has “reached such completeness and harmony diat it is devoid of negatirity and 
shadow; it is ncidicr of the east nor of the west.” 

Tliis Iranian theosophy could scarcely be further from the narrow and 
oppressive e.xotericism for which Iran has temporarily become notorious. VVe 
are speaking of a tradition that is Islamic only by accident, as it were, having 
existed long before Muhammad. Nevertheless, tiie Shi’ite branch of Islam has 
contributed riclily to the lore of the Pole by identifying with it the hidden Imam. 
Each prophet-messenger, in Shi’itc doctrine, is followed by twelve Imams who 
continue his theophanic function. 'Hie Twelfth Imam of the Islamic line 
disappeared in 940 or 941 CF.. According to some Sufis he died, and his function 
has been held ever since by a line of Sufi shaykhs whose names and number arc 
knovm to initiates. The hhraqiytm or Oriental theosophers, on the other hand, 
believe that the I'welfth Imam has not died, but is “occulted,” residing in the 
inteniicdiatc world to which access is given as described above. He is and 
remains the “mystic Pole,” until the Resurrection, because he is the last Imam 
of Islam, and Islam is the last revelation of the prophetic scries.^’ He docs not 
need to be recognized by mankind to fulfil his function, which is not a social one 
but a sacral and mctaphy'sical one.*- He is the “perfect Sage, whose mere secret 
presence, unknown to the multitude of men, at once suffices and is necessary for 
the leaven of Wisdom to continue to ferment among them and for the 
perpetuation of a humanity of which the Imam is the ‘pole’ t\s such, he 

sounds very much like Guenon’s King of the World. 

Following Sohrawardi, Corbin explains that around the “hidden Pole” of the 
Imam is a whole group who arc the columns sustaining the world, “since it is 
through them that the effusion of dftine grace still arrives in this world; and if 
it should ever happen that an epoch were deprived of them, the world would 
perish in an irreversible catastrophe.” *■* The numbers of this hierarchy vary'; 
sometimes they arc equated with the fourfold colunuis, but more often with the 
stars that surround Polaris in the northern sky. Ruzbehan of Shiraz (died 1209), 
whom Corbin calls “the hn/jm par excellence of the 'Fedeli d'ainore' in Iranian 
Sufism, [...] had a series of \isions referring to the heavenly Pole; it was by 
meditating on these that he finally understood how he was personally and 
secretly connected witli die group of the masters of initiation syTnboli7.cd by the 
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stars stationed in tlic immediate \icinity of tlie Pole Star.”^^ 

This again underlines the essentially individual, not social nature of theoso¬ 
phy. Yet it is far from being useless to the community. Just as die Platonic world 
of Fonns gives being to the material world, so die influence of the esoteric 
masters and the access to diem, one by one, of their desdned pupils is die 
magnedc influence that keeps humanity from falling into complete abandon¬ 
ment and self-destnicdon.^* 

Ruxbchan, in his vision, was “given oil from the constellarion of the Bear,” 
which he seems to have recognized as an anoindng, admitdng him to the rank 
of the seven mas'tcrs of inidadon. On turning his attendon to the Great Bear, 
Ruzbehan sa w its sev’en stars as seven apertures through which God was showing 
himself.'' One should note die language here: in Islam there is no incamarion, 
as there is in Hinduism and Chrisdanity, but there is thcophany, in which God, 
in Ruzbehan’s andiroponiorphic terms, “shows himself.” 

Apart from the obvious analog)' with die Seven Risliis of die Vedas, Corbin 
finds parallels in Zoroastrianism and Taoism to the Sufi’s vision of die Great 
Bear as a constelladon of great beings attendant on dicir polar head.'* In par- 
ricular, he notes a Taoist tradidon ofspiritual rulers ‘localized’ in the 
constelladon of the Bear.” 'Phis conies from a book t'alled The Classic ofthe Pivot 
ofjadcy which is the 'Faoist designadon for die Pole Star—jade being, apdy 
enough, a green stone. The Confucians, being more exoteric, called Polaris the 
Emperor, and the Great Bear his chariot.*'’'I'he Buriats and Mongols apparendy 
saw the stars of the Great Bear as “.seven old men” or “sev'en Tengris” (gods or 
deified patriarchs),^'’ which is close to the Hindu designadon of them as the 
Seven Rishis, ancestral heroes or sages translated to the heavens.*' 

Among those peoples who turned to the Pole Star for their prayers, Corbin 
names the Mandeans, the Sabeans of Harran, dieManicheans, and die Buddhists 
of Central A.sia.*‘ The Brethren of Purity of Basra, an isolated community of 
pious scholars w'ho inherited some of the Sabean pracdccs, held a monthly ritual 
in which “a costuic text was read under the starrv' heavens facing the polar star.” ** 
All in all, the sacred character of the celestial Pole and its attendants seems to 
have filtered down into the religions of many peoples of Central and Western 
Asia, but to the “Oriental theosophers” of Iran and their modem spokesman, 
Henry Corbin, goes the eternal credit of having e.vplored and mapped this place 
of dicophanics and spiritual transmutations. 

Dante and the Polar Tradition 

Dante’s journey through Inferno, Purgatoiy, and Paradise is die most shining 
c.vaniple in Christendom of a theosophic ascent such as the Iranians describe. In 
xhclnfetiw, Danteand Virgil travel fromjerusalem, the “polar” cityofdiejudeo- 
Chrisdan tradidon, gradually downwards through the subterranean pit, shaped 
like a funnel, which ends with Lucifer at the center of the earth. They continue 
in the same direction, passing rapidly through a tunnel to emerge at the foot of 
the Mountain of Purgator)', from which they can sec the stars of the Southern 
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Illustration 20: Dante’s cosmos 

Cross. Like Menu or Sinai, this is the archet>T3al mountain with its spiral stages 
of ascent that join earth to heaven. Being opposite Jerusalem, it must be in the 
southern hemisphere; one might assimilate it to the negative currents men¬ 
tioned in our study of the Antarcric (see Chapter Ten). But somehow in the 
course of the Pitrgatorio the travelers accomplish a “reversal,” for when they 
reach the Earthly Paradise at the top of the mountain, the stars they see are the 
Septaitriojiy the Seven Stars of the Little Bear, that announce the coming of 
Beatrice on the Griffin Chariot—the Great Bear.^^ Beatrice is robed and veiled 
in green, and her eyes are like emeralds,^^ which to the reader schooled in the 
Iranian theosophy is not simply an emblem of Hope, but an announcement of 
the “Smaragdine Vision” that is presumably the common experience of all who 
rise so far. 

WTiereas the ascent of the Po/w/7//</msituatcd the purgations of the soul in the 
seven planetary spheres, omitting any detail of celestial geography beyond the 
entry into the Eighth Sphere, Dante has them on a mountain which reaches only 
to the First Heaven, that of the Moon. The planetary spheres are then available 
as a variegated setting for the Paradiso. Throughout the work, stars are much 
more important than planets, even including the Sun: as ever}^ student of the 
Divine Comedy knows, the word stelle ends each of the three parts of the poem. 

Dante’s way to Paradise was through his love for Beatrice, and hers for him. 
Titus Burckhardt (1908-1984), the Swiss scholar and Muslim, in his essay “W^y 
Dante was right,” says: 
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Tliat Dante should have bestowed upon Di%nnc Wisdom the image and name 
of a beautiful and noble woman is in accordance with a compelling law, not 
merely because Divine Wisdom, insofar as it is the object of knowledge, 
includes an aspect which precisely is feminine in the highest sense, but also 
because the presence of the divine Sophia manifested itself first and foremost 
to him in the appearance of the beloved woman. Herein a key is pro\ndcd that 
enables us to understand, at least in principle, the spiritual alchemy whereby the 
poet is able to transpose senson,’appearances into supra-sensory essences: when 
love encompasses the entire will and causes it to flow towards the center of the 
being, it can become knowledge of God. The means that lies between love and 
Imowledge is beauty: upon experiencing its inexhaustible essence—which 
confers release from all constraints—an aspect of Divine Wisdom is already 
within it, so that even sexual attraction may lead to knowledge of the Dixane, 
to the c.vtent that passion is absorbed and consumed by love, and passion 
likewse transformed by the experience of bcaut\'.*'' 

Although cvcrj'onc can find in Dante, as in tlic Bible, something to support 
their own agenda, I venture to point out two further appearances of Arktos that 
seem to bear directly on Burckhardt’s theme. One of these ocairs during the visit 
to the Seventh Circle of Purgatory, where the sin of Lust is punished: the souls 
in their h)'mn of penitence choose, of all the mvTiad talcs of lust from the pagan 
repertory, to mention that of Helicc (another name for Callisto): “To the wood/ 
Diana ran, and drove forth Hclice/Thercfirom, who had of Venus felt the 
poison.”^” The second is near the culmination of Paradise, where the angels 
form themselves into a white rose. Dante likens his amazement to that of 

...the b.irb.iri.'ins, coming from some region 
'I'hat every day by I Iclice is covered. 

Revolving unth her son whom she delights in, 

Beholding Rome and all her noble works...” 

The name of Helike^ one of the Greek terms for the Great Bear, refers directly 
to its “helical” spiralling around the celestial Pole; its two appearances in tlie 
Paradiso mark precisely the contrast between carnal and spiritual love. Witli the 
exception of a mention of Phoebus later in the same canto, tltis is the last classical 
reference in the Divine Comedy. At the very least, one can say that Dante was alert 
to the archet)Tics with which we have been dealing. 

According to the mid-nineteenth century studies of Eugene Arotuc—though 
conventional scholarship seems to know notliing of it—Dante was a member of 
a secret society called KhcFedelid'Amorcy thc“Faitliful ofLovc.” In one direction, 
this points back to the “courts of love” of the Troubadours, suppressed in the 
/Vlbigensian Crusade a century' before Dante. In die other, it points for\vard to 
the ratlier watered-down conventions of courtly love which dominate die music 
and poetry of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, if not long after diat. The 
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whole subject is too large and too well-explored for any summary to be desirable 
here; but the essential thing to be retained is the idea of a spiritual eroticism, or 
of an erode spirituality, knowm in the Bible from the Song of Solomon but 
rigorously excluded from dogmatic Christianity. Its symbolism is polar because 
it links heaven and earth, and because its practices concern the axial currents of 
the human body. There is a Right-handed version, to which Dante adhered, in 
which the transmutation of carnal love requires its renunciation. And there is a 
Left-handed version, more secret by for, in which it docs not. Possibly some of 
the alchemists were practicing the latter with their sorores 7uysticae. 

I'his brings us again to the lyreatn of PoHphilo and the group of quattrocento 
philosophers whose ideals were enshrined in that work during the period of their 
enforced silencing by the Church. The first letters of each chapter make an 
acrostic, saying tliat Francesco Colonna (the protector of tJic work), was a lover 
of Polia, who appears in the book as the feminine symbol for Divine Wisdom as 
revealed through Nature. One notices in passing the fact that Francis “column” 
was thus the lover of a feminized “pole”! With the Dream as its literary vehicle, 
the liberal Platonic philosophy survived through the difficult times of the 
SLxteenth and seventeenth centuries. Its symbolism calls, as Dante’s docs, on tlie 
rich fund of archctyq)cs from classical mythology'; on tlic idea of a sacralized 
Nature, studied through the Quadrivium and the new science; and on sexual love 
as the spur to, or image of, the assimilation to the Divine. 

Tlie English-speaking world knows this body of thought through the works of 
Shakespeare and Bacon; the French, through Rabelais, then through the artists 
around the early court of Louis XIV; the Gennans, through the Rosicnidans and 
alchemists; and the Italians, as we now know from Krctzulesco-Quaranta’s work, 
through the ultra-concealed medium ofsymbolic garden-design. One of its mottos 
is Et hiAfxadia ego, inscribed on the tomb in Nicolas Poussin’s fomous painting of 
that name. Is it merely a nostalgic sigh, as it is asually understood today', meaning 
“I, too, have been in Arcadia”; or is it a mcmmto mori, meaning “I IDeath] c.xist even 
in Arcadia”; or is it a pass\\'ord of those who know or aspire to the realm of Areas, 
son ofjupitcr and Callisto, who drcles the Pole as the Little Bear? 

The Two Paths and their Dangers 

Our study of the polar archety^pe has now brought us, with many a detour, 
from the lowest to the highest of which the human being is capable: a journey' 
that some may' have found more troubling than entertaining. One of tlic things 
that the “lliulean” movement has forced us to recognize is the c.vistence of 
spiritual aspirations and awareness in such men as Lanz von Licbcnfcls, Rudolf 
Hess, Miguel Serrano—and even Adolf Hitler himself. Although one hesitates 
to pass judgement on so large and terrilying a phenomenon as they represent, 
it seems important to clarify their relationship to the nvo paths: those of the 
Right hand and of the Left. 

To equate tlie Left-hand path with evil and “black magic” is too simplistic. 
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True, there was a black magic at work in the Nazi movement, in the sense of 
occult operations performed with intent to harm. The Nuremberg rallies w-crc one 
manifestation of these, Kristallamacht one of their effects, and the defeat and 
disgrace of the Nazi leaders the ine\itable rebound. But however nefarious tlieir 
political actions,sonicofthose men hadaspiritual dimension to tlieir lives and were, 
in their w'ay, religious. One secs this at its clearest in iMigucl Serrano, the most 
erudite and artiailate spokesman for Nazi spirituality, if one dare employ the term. 

This t>Tie of .spirituality perverts both paths. In its asceticism it tends to tlie 
Right-hand path, w'hich is furthered by abstinence from meat, tobacco, drugs 
and alcohol, by sexual continence, the observance of ethical rules, and a concern 
w'ith purity of every kind. Hitler’s tendencies in that direction arc well known. 
Serrano, following Otto Rahn, secs the nco-.^ryans as the inheritors of the 
w'orld-rejeaing Cathars (“Pure Ones”) of die Middle Ages. He says that die 
Aryan w'arrior is naturally condnent, transmuting the sexual energies and 
substances into .spiritual ones.’*’ 

The besetting sins of the Right-hand path arc pride, and the tcndenc)' to set 
oneself apart from humanity. MTiat better way of doing this than to claim that 
one’s owm race comes from the heavens, all others from the dirty earth? The 
more fanadcal the quest for purity', the w'orsc the consequences for anyone w'ho 
gets in the way. If^Vry^ans alone can tread the path to Deliverance, those who arc 
disqualified by blood, race, or caste from this high desdny arc an unfortunate 
nuisance, to be shunned, enslaved, or c.xtcmiinatcd, while the masters .set their 
steely eyes in nostalgia for the cold purity of dicir H)T)erborean home. 

The corresponding faultof those w'ho take the I^fr-hand path is to misunder¬ 
stand the famous motto of Alcister Crowley’s Thclema: “Do what thou wilt shall 
be the whole of die Law.” In a sense, but a very’ precise and restricted one, this 
implies freedom from cdiical restraints. But it is all too tempring to idendfy one’s 
“wall” with one’s basest impulses of indulgence and selfishness. liidcr invariably 
acted as if eveiy^hing w'crc permitted liim: no amount of suffering and death 
mattered so long as it served his purposes, and he set an example of how' a whole 
people can be willed into a frenzy of hatred and narionalism. The second part of 
the motto of the left-hand path, “Love is the law’, love under will,” became for 
the Nazis: “Hatred is the law', hatred under will”—a powerful formula indeed. 

The inescapable historical parallel to all of this is to be seen in the innumerable 
crueldes committed by Chrisdans against Jew's, pagans, witches, heredcs, and 
each other: a disgrace to the Solar tradirion, as the Nazis arc to the Polar. Yet 
many of tlic worst offenders were pious, and believed themselves to be sincere 
Chrisdans; some of them were even mysrics. All this goes to show that any 
religious tradirion can do more harm than good, unless it is tempered by the 
simple humanity' and compassion that come more readily to women than to men. 
When die Dalai Lama .says vsith his characteristic smile, “My religion is 
Kindness,” he is poinring the w'ay to the Golden Age more surely than any priest, 
shaykli, or esoteric pundit. 
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7"he Underground Stream 

We have periodically hbned at die continuation of a Polar tradition as an 
underground current in Christendom and Islam. Michel Lamy, in his remark¬ 
able hook Jules Feme, hiitie et Initiatatr (Jules Verne, initiate and initiator, 
1984), brings more of this current to light and shows how Verne’s work, 
“entirely dedicated to the transmission of a message, must have reflected the 
thought not of a single man, but of a community.”Lamy found the .signpost 
to this community in the strange uxitings of Grasset d’Orcet, a late nineteenth- 
centur)' uTitcr on cr\^tography. He quotes from an article of 1881 by Grasset 
d’Orcet: 

There are cert.ain liierar)' names which will never disappear from the great 
honor-roll of humanity. They are those of the artists whose work unites a 
wisdom sufficiently profound with a fonii sufficiently moving, to interest all 
social classes in at least one aspea of their creations. In modem times, such arc 
Dante, Rabelais, Cervantes, and Goethe. It is quite intentionally that I thus 
unite these four geniuses, otherwise .so veiy^ different from each other. All of 
them have delivered to the public only half of their secret, reserving the 
complete understanding of their oeuvre for an infinitely restricted circle of 
affiliates. Goethe is the last of them, dying well on in the ninctccntlt cenmry. 

A host of special signs indicate that he belonged to the same my'stcrious society 
as his illustrious predecessors.^' 

To this Lamy adds: 

This society is the Angelic Society, and to tJtc list drawn up by Grasset d’Orcct, 
which stops at the beginning of the nineteenth century, wc must add Dumas, 
Ncrvul, George Sand, Jules Verne, and a few others, as well as numerous 
painters and artists ofall nationalities. One might find it surprising that Grasset 
d’Orcct makes no allusion to Shakespeare, nor to painters such as Nicolas 
Poussin, Eustache Lcsucur, Gucrcino, Claude Lorrain, Leonardo da Vinci. 
Watteau."*^ 

Another name for this Sodete Angelique, according to Lamy, was Lc Brouillard, 
meaning “mist” or “fog,” probably alluding to its occluded status as a persecuted 
“Church of Light.” He finds its characteristic symbols strewn throughout Jules 
Verne’s novels, often concealed in word-plays of which the most obvious is the 
name of Philcas Fogg, the hero of Around the World in Eighty Dayy. “Fogg” is 
evident enough, while “Pliil-cas” has the same meaning as Poli-philo, “lover of 
all.” The multiple signatures which Lamy discovers in Verne, Maurice Leblanc, 
and Maurice Barres, as w'ell as in earlier work by Ncrv'al, Nodier, and George 
Sand, arc astounding, and his book deserv'es to be taken as seriously as Krcttulcsco- 
Quaranta’s, even though its presentation is less scholarly. 

One of the pervasive themes treated by Lamy is the subterranean kingdom, 
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immortalized in Verne’s Jown/ry to the Center of the Earth. Another is the Pole 
itself, a theme to which Verne returned more than once, as we have seen. Lamy 
pushes the connections fonvard in histor)^ and across the Rhine, to involve the 
Thule Society and even the Nazi program ofjewish exienninaiion, codeworded 
Nacht und Nip/'r/(“night and fog”). WTiilc his proofs are only circumstantial, wc 
have seen in the present hook how intrinsic the Polar tradition is to Nazism. 
Lamy’s study concludes with reflectionson the m\^tcrious assassination attempt 
on Jules Verne in 1887, and on his repudiation of the Brouillard and its meth¬ 
ods—hence, in a way, of his life’s work in its ser\nce—during his last years. 

Works of \irtuoso interpretation like Michel Lamy’s are a speciality of the 
French, who cannot resist calenthotirs (puns and plays on words). In the esoteric 
field, this tendency' was encouraged by Fulcanelli’s Le Mystere des Cnthedrnles 
(1925), which suggested that a language of hidden puns concealed the secrets of 
the alchemical work. In 1987, at Ccriscy la Salle in Normandy, I heard a lecture 
by Claude Gaignebet, the Rabelais scholar, which included a reading of Poe’s 
The Raven that placed its 108 verses (a magical number!) finnly in this tradition. 
“The Raven” became a bilingual pun concealing die poem’s true tide, rhe 
(dream); the bird, speakingofeourse ihciangnedesoiseniiXy quoth “Never-7//o;/;Y!” 
(never die); Poe’s radiant maiden Lconore was/^M);v/(the North), center of the 
world; and his “book of ancient lore” really concealed Eor (the ancient or al¬ 
chemical gold). This astonishing performance raised the eternal quesrion of 
interpretarion: should one draw the line between what one can read into an 
author’s work, given a certain key (alchemy, numerology', Marxism, Freudian- 
ism, deconstniction), and what the author acttially wrote into the work? All 
interpreters must face this quesrion, though few are entirely honest about 
answering it. Because their key has given meaning to their own world, they feel 
justified in assuming its presence even when the author docs not know or believe 
as they do. Never is this more true than in the case of esoteric interpreters, whose 
world-\'iew may allow such possibilities as authors acting intuitively in response 
to archetypes, or mediumisrically in response to promptings from elsewhere, 
when they arc not actually credited widi membership of a secret society. 

The postulate of an underground group of writers and artists surviving for 
centuries and deliberately planting certain symbols in the popular mind raises 
another quesrion: atibono} V\^om docs it profit to acquaint millions of othcru'isc 
innocent readers with the archety'pes of the Subterranean World, the Polar Center, 
the Black Sun, the Green Flash, the surviv’al of ancient races, the Mystery of Blood 
and of the Holy Grail? V^at patient program of universal education could it be that 
has received the support of churchmen and skeptics, royalists and anarchists alike? 
Did a common purpose link the pious Rosicrucians of the early seventeenth century 
w'ith the secular Illuminati of Bavaria at the end of the eighteenth? Should one pay 
any attention to the mystery' of Rcnncs-Ic-Chateau and the Priory' of Sion, which 
Lamy regards as central to the Brouillard Society? 

Yes and no. History is not as tidy as the conspiracy theorists would have it, nor 
is the solution to the world’s ills—or their cause—to be found in any one group 
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or nation. One notices the very special role which many of our authors ascribe 
to France, as the nation which \vill eventually lead the world to salvation; 
Par\'ulesco, for instance, says that France has inherited the spiritual leadership 
ofTibet.'*’ On the otlier hand, we have heard more than enough about those who 
attributed a sacred mission to the Gennan people. In Britain, a strong movement 
clings to the national m>i:hs of King Arthur and Glastonbur)': Britain, they say, 
uill answer the call to lead a spiritual instead of an earthly empire. In Italy, Evola 
believed in the sacrality of the Caesars, and hoped for its revi\'al in the next-best 
form of Fascism. American philosophers such as the late Manly Palmer Hall 
write of the secret destiny of the United States, laid doum by those masonic 
illuminates, the Founding Fathers. Theosophists look for the Sixth Root Race 
to appear on the beaches of California, or Australia. Miguel Serrano puts his 
trust in Chile and its South American neighlwrs, obedient to a reversal of 
polarities in a world that has too long l)ecn north-heavy. Pore Martin seems to 
think that the ^'Grande Momrque" will come from French Canada. And what of 
Holy Russia? What of the inhabitants of Poland who think that they arc under 
the special patronage of the Virgin? What of Prague, capital of alchemy and 
Kabbalah, heart of Europe and best hope of the fonner Communist satellites? 

One could go on and on. Nearly everyone touched by the archetype of the 
New' Age sees it refracted through their national, racial, or religious conscious¬ 
ness. The Broutlhrd ttimed sour as it got itself involved in politics and self- 
important obsessions with Gallicanisni and the bloodline of French royalty. 
Some of the neo-Arthurians in Britain and the spiritual sons of the American 
Revolution make ready bedfellows with racist and anti-Judaic elements. But the 
Pole Star and its guardians, like the Sun and its planets, is sublimely indifferent 
to these provincial nuances. One mitst seek for what is truly universal about the 
Polar tradition, and beware of any movement that, while claiming allegiance to 
it, cherishes the least clement of nationalism and separatism. The Thulean 
episode should have been enough to warn us: the Pole is not political! 



PART V: 
The Tilt 



Chapter Fourteen; 

The Catastrophists 


At the beginning of this book we heard something of the mythical Golden /Vgc, 
supposedly caused by the earth’s axis being upright, and of the succeeding ages 
wliich followed on its fall from perfection. We know ver\' well that the axis is now 
inclined at 23 1/2° to the perpendicular; that we have seasons, and days and 
nights which vary in length according to the time of year and the latitude. The 
a)ming chapters treat the question of how and when the earth’s situation may 
have shifted, calling on scientific as well as esoteric sources. 

The two main schools of thought on this matter parallel those of geology. 
One, the catastrophist school, believes that at some time in prchistor\% though 
not necessarily beyond the memory of mankind, a cataclysmic event took place 
that tilted the earth and caused it to take up its present angle. The second, 
uniformitarian school, believes that tlic a.xis has always been shifting, but too 
slowly to be perceptible except by civilizations able to make observ'ations over 
thousands of years. A third group blends the two explanations, or confuses tlicm. 
And there are further complications, bearing on the question of what it is that 
changes position: the whole eanh, or merely its stirfacc? 

The early Greek philosophers agreed in recognizing tlte earth’s tilt as an 
irregular condition: not as something fixed since the beginning of all things, but 
as having occurred at some definite point in prehistoric time. Most of them 
assumed the earth to be flat, or shaped like a shallow drum. Empedocles (circa 
493-43 3 bce) po.ssibly believed that the northern end of the disk had risen as the 
result of the sun’s influence on its air, and that the south had consequently fallen.’ 
Leucippus (flourished circa 440-430) proposed that die apparent dlt of the 
zodiacal belt was caused by the sinking of the frozen northern parts of his drum- 
shaped earth.^ Democritus (bom circa 460) thought, on the contrary, that the 
fertile soudi had become heavier and outweighed the barren north,^ dlting the 
eardi like the bar of a balance. 

'riie most authoritadvc voice in this chorus of prc-Socradc philosophers is 
that of Anaxagoras (circa 500-428). He visualized the situadon not from space 
looking down on a flat earth, but from the earth’s pole looking up at die stars, 
as we have described it above; thus his observadon is valid irrespective of the 
shape of the earth. Ana.xagoras says: “In die beginning the stars moved in the sky 
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as in a revoKing dome, so that the celestial pole whicli is always \nsible was 
vertically overhead; but subsequently the pole took its inclined position.”At 
about the same time, in the second half of the fifth cenairy bce, Oinopidcs of 
Chios identified the ecliptic as the sun*s oblique path. Eratosthenes, two 
centuries later, became the first to mc'asurc it.^ 

These philosophers were evidendy catastrophists. Blissfully innocent of any 
concept of grantarion, they thought it sufficient for one end of the earth simply to 
become ovcrw'eight and sink. Plato’s own ideas might .seem just as naive if as little 
of his uTiting had been prcserv’cd as has been of die pre-Socrarics’; but here we arc 
more fortunate. Plato’s dialogue The Statesrnan develops the idea of a periodic 
rc\"ersal of the rotation of the world, possibly meaning the entire cosmic machinery 
rather than just our earth. The Stranger tells the young Socrates an “old story” about 
the alteration in rising and setting of the sun and the other planets. “The story tells 
us that on this famous occasion [during the quarrel between Atreus and TTiyestcs] 
these all set where they now rise and rose where they now set /Afterwards, however, 
when he had testified by this miracle to the justice of Atreus’s claims, Zeus restored 
all these heavenly bodies to their presentsy'stem ofmotion.” He goes on, a litde later: 
“All these stories originate from the same event in cosmic Iustory.”'^Then follows 
the explanation given in Chapter One, of how the world’s governance is alternately 
under God’s power and under its own, and the description of the state of humanity’ 
in the first Age, that of Cronus. At the appointed close of that era, 

...the gods of the prorinccs, who had ruled under the greatest god, knc^v at once 
what was happening and relinquished die oversight of their regions. A shudder 
passed through the world at the ro'ersingofits rotation, cliecked as it w-as between 
the old control and the new impulse which had turned end into beginning for it 
and beginning into end. This shock set up a great quaking which caused—in this 
crisis of the world just as in the former one—destruction of living creatures of all 
lands. Then, after the intcrv’al needed for its recovery, it gained relief at last from 
its clamors and confusion, and attaining quiet after great upheaval it returned to 
its ordered course and continued in it, haring control and government of itselfand 
of all within it [...]' 

Where did the Greek philosophersgctsuch ideas? Probably from the scientifically 
more advanced cultures of Chaldea and Egypt. Herodotus (48^1-before420 bce), the 
“Father of History,” writes one of the most famous passages on our subject, whose 
almost verbatim resemblance to Plato’s suggests a common source. Herodotus had 
been told by the hierophants of Egypt about the sequence of their kings, which 
covered 341 generations. 'Fliis he estimated as a duration of 11,340 y’cars, 

...in all w'hich time (they'said) they had had no king who was a god in human fonn, 
nor had there been .my such thing either before or after those years among the 
rest of the kings of Egypt. Four times in this period (so they' told me) the sim rose 
contrary’ to his wont; twice he rose w-hcrc he now sets, and tw'icc he set where now 
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he rises; yet Eg>pt at these times underwent no change, neither in the produce of 
the river and the land, nor in the matter of sickness and death.** 

Plato describes the ev’cnt as if seen from outside, the earth changing its direction 
of rotation; Herodotus, as seen from the surface, where the sun’s behavior indicates 
what has happened. Both arc e.viilicit about die double nature of die phenomenon. 
In the account given by the priests to Herodotus, the whole process ocairrcd tsricc, 
while Plato’s Stranger presents it as an cvcr-rccurrent cyxle. 

There arc several possible explanations of what the Eg)puans told Herodotus, 
h'irst, there is the one favored by modem catastrophists: that the earth’s axis tumbled 
dirough 180° and back again, reversing the direcdon of die cardi’s rotation and 
hence die apparent rising-place of the sun. Second, there is the unifonnitarian 
e.\p!anation, usually based on some consideration of the precession of the equinoxes 
(sec nc.xt chapter). According to this, the change in the sun’s rising would refer not 
to its daily but to its annual cy’cle, the place in question being not a direction of the 
compass but a sign of the zodiac. Thirdly, there Is the possibility considered by 
Wilfbrd and, after him, Danielo: that there was confusion in ancient rimes as to 
whether the North and South arc right and left, or \icc versa, this leading to die 
periodic re-naming of the dirccrion.s.° In that case, nodiing cosmic need have 
happened at all. 

Sacred Tlicorics of tlic Earth 

The Greeks had spoken v'ariously of the Golden Age, and of the uninclincd 
ecliptic, but had not, so far as we know, recognized die interdependence of the tivo. 
Only in die seventeenth centuty*, as European culture strove to digest the new 
discoveries in astronomy, did the full implications emerge. John Milton vTites in 
Paradise Lost X (completed 1665) of how God used this dcricc to bring an end to the 
Edenic state: 

Some say he bid his Angels tumc ascance 
'I'he Poles of Earth t\^'icc ten degrees and more 
From die Suns Axle; they widi labour push’d 
Oblique the Centric Globe... 

...to bring in change 

Of Sca.sons to each (dime; else had the Spring 
Perpetual smil’d on Earth irith vcmant Hours, 

Equal in Dajrs and Nights, except to those 
Beyond the Polar Circles... 

A litdc later in the century, two English divines developed in more prosaic 
fomi the idea of an a.vial tilt having occurred since the creation of the earth. 
Thomas Burnet (1635P-1715), in his Sacred Theory of the Earth (1681), agrees 
with the “doctrine of the Ancients” according to which, in his words: 
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The Polfs of the World did once change their situation, and were at first in 
anotlier posture from what they are in now, till that inclination happen'd (...] 
the Earth chang’d its posture at the Deluge, and thereby made these seeming 
changes in the Heavens; its Poles before pointed to the Poles of the Ecliptick, 
which now point to the Poles of the Aequator, and its /\xis is become parallel 
with that Axis (...] And I am apt to think, that those changes in the course of the 
Stars, which the Andents sometimes speak of, and cspcdally the /tegypriafu, if 
they did not proceed from defects in their Calendar, had no other Physical 
account than this. 

And as they say the Poles of the World were in another situation at first, so 
at first they say, there was no wrieiy of seasons in the Year, as in their Golden 
Agc.‘" 

As for the cause of the Deluge, Burnet supposes that a huge piece of the earth’s 
crust collapsed, allowing the “w'aters under the eartJi” to come gushing out like 
a burst water-main.'‘ The axis w'as tliereupon toppled by the planet’s loss of 
equilibrium, one pole being more attracted to the sun than the other, “in which 
skew posture it hath stood ever since, and is likely to do for some ages to come.” '* 
Then, as an afterthought, he adds that a change in its magnetism might also have 
contributed to the same effect. Burnet w'as uneas)' about his “most obxious” 
explanadon because he realized that the earth docs not always incline the same 
pole to the sun: in the northern winter, it is the South Pole that leans tow'ard it; 
in the summer, the North Pole. But he had more glamorous matters to attend 
to, such as the Golden Age, so the physics of die tilt arc not dwelt upon further 
in Sacred Theory ofthe Earth. At the end of time, Burnet expected the cycle of the 
earth’s histor)" to close with a restitution of its perfect state. 

Like Burnet, Wiliam WTiiston (1667-1752) spumed the literal reading of the 
Genesis creation story in order to extract from it a “New Theory of the ILardi” 
(the tide of his book of 1696) more in keeping with modern astronomy and the 
common sense of the dawning Enlightenment. The Mosaic account of creation 
is true in essence, says Whiston, but the form it takes is an adaptation for “dense 
and unphilosophical people”; also it only concerns this earth, w’hereas there may 
w'cll be other humanities.'^ The natural state of a planet, according to W'histon, 
is to have its day and year identical, rotating once on its axis w'hile it orbits once 
around the sun,'^ just as the moon does with regard to the earth. This annual 
motion began as the earth emerged from the state of a comet: the “chaos” of the 
Mosaic accoimt of creation. Later, at the Fall of Man, the earth acquired its 
secondar}’, diurnal rotation, and at the same time the tilt of its axis, bringing 
about the seasons.'^The classical authorities mentioned above arc marshalled in 
support of the thcor\'. 

In dedicating his book to Sir Isaac Newton, Whiston must have known the 
opinion of that great man on the topic, which w'as that the inclination of the axis 
and the precession of the cquino.xcs arc fixed by the mechanics of the solar 
system. (I will explain this in the ne.xt chapter.) But this did not eliminate the 
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Illustration 21: The Hole at the North Pole (Burnet) 


possibility of the rare inten'cntion of the Lord of Hosts. 

William V\^iston seems to have been content to leave the tilt to God, though 
he transcribes the reasons given for it by the pre-Socratic philosophers. The only 
question for him vk'as whether it occurred at the Fall of Man, or at the Deluge. 
In deciding for the earlier date, he points out that before the tilt, the equator 
would have been too hot to allow for the peopling of the southern hemisphere. 
This is a reference to the theory consecrated by Aristotle, according to which the 
earth is divided latitudinally into five zones. The polar ones are supposedly too 
cold for human life, the tropical one too hot. Therefore the only two populated 
zones are the north and south temperate belts, which have no possible commu¬ 
nication with one another. Whiston, living w'ell after the modern voyages of 
discovery, knew that this is not the case, but nevertheless believed that if the 
earth were upright and without seasons, the equatorial region would be too hot 
for habitation. Besides, he says, there would have had to be seasons for the 
antediluvians to have been so long-lived.’* Here he flatly contradicts Burnet, 
who thought that it was the absence of seasons before the Flood that allow'ed 
them to live hundreds of years. Left with the necessity for accounting physically 
for the Deluge, WTiiston allows a secondaiy^ cause in the form of the great comet 
(Halley’s) of 1682, which he calculates would have met the earth on 17 
November 2349 BCE (New' Style).’^ 

As we proceed, we will find an astonishing variety of theories to account for 
an event that so many people are certain took place. Besides the unansw'erable 
accusation of the hand of God, w'e will find the blame put v'ariously on the moon 
(either joining or leaving the earth), Venus, Mars, a defunct planet (now’ the 
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asteroids), a comet, die eardi itself, and even on human behavior. Some of dicsc, 
of course, are not mutually exclusive. 

Early Scientific Theories 

The first scientific catastrophist was Comte George Louis Buflfon (1707- 
1788), whose illustrated Histoirc tiatttrelle did much to popularize the natural 
sciences. It was he who initiated the thcor)' of catastrophic polar wandering (to 
which we will return in Chapter Seventeen), not to justify die biblical stories but 
in order to account for the evidence of a warm climate haring once c,\istcd in the 
Arcdc, as shown by the fossils of trees and the bones of now tropical creatures. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778) was a believer in the sudden, single dlt of 
the earth’s axis away from the perpendicular. This brought to an end the stasis 
of the Golden Age and, by inidadng the seasons, forced the human race to build 
shelters, develop skills, migrate, and intcnningle. In his Ess/ii stir rangiite des 
//7//g7/e^ (Essay on the origin of languages, written circa 1761, published 1781) he 
paints a sentimental picture of the a.xial shift as the cause of civilized, as opposed 
to pastoral life: 

Imagine a perpetual spring upon die earth; imagine everywhere u'atcrs, catdc, 
pasturage; imagine mankind, issuing from the hands of nature, once dispersed 
among all this. I cannot imagine how they would ever have renounced their 
primitive liberty and quit their isolated, pastoral life, so comfortable to natural 
indolence, to impose on themselves unnecessarily the servitude, the labors, and 
the miseries which arc inseparable from the social state. 

WTiocvcr wanted mankind to become sociable touched with his finger the 
axis of the globe, and ripped it relative to the axis of the universe. At this slight 
tnovement, I sec the face of the earth changing and detennining the vocation 
of the human race; I hear from afar the cries of joy of a mindless multitude; I 
see palaces and towns being built; I see the birtli of arts, of laws, and of 
commerce; I see peoples fonning, sprt*ading, dissolring, and succeeding one 
another like the w'avcs of the sea; I see men gathering at certain points of their 
dwelling to dc\'our one another, to make a frightful de.sert of the rest of the 
world: a worthy monument of social union and of the usefulness of the arts! 

A persistent current of spcailarion links tltis event to the destruction of 
Atlantis, whetlier or not that is identified in turn with Noah’s Flood. 'I'hc 
philosopher and philologist Fabrc d’OIivet (1767-182 5), who xvrote one of die 
most stimulating books of esoteric history {Histoirc philosophigue du genre hmnain, 
Philosophic history of die human race, 1822), reviews the explanations given by 
other savants to account for the end of Adantis: die eruption of a volcano, an 
earthquake, the overflowing of a lake, an inland sea, or die tail of a comet.*''The 
error of all these, says Fabre d’OIivet, induces him to unveil the true cause of the 
catastrophe: 
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Tlic frightfiil catacU'sm that submerged Atlands was caused by a sudden 
movement of the terrestrial globe, which, suddenly raising the Boreal pole, 
which had become lowered, caused it to take a contrary position to what it had 
formerly. In this movement, which perhaps had many oscillations, the mass of 
waters, which had been upon this pole, rolled with Wolence towards the Austral 
pole, returned to the Boreal pole, and back again many times towards the 
opposite pole, where it finally became fixed, overpowered with its weight. Tlic 
earthwork gave way in many places, particularly where it covered caverns and 
deep anfractiiosities and, in falling, opened immense abysses where the waves 
nishcd furiously, engulfing the debris which tliey had drawn after them and die 
multitude of \ictims whom diey had deprived of life. 'Phe Eastern Hemisphere 
resisted longer and was only washed, so to speak, by the waves which crossed 
over it without stopping; but the other \%'as everywhere sunk and covered with 
stagnant waters which remained there a long dme. All the Austral lands, w’here 
Atlands properly so-called was, disappeared. At the opposite pole, the Borean 
[sic] lands emerged from the depths of the waters and became the cradle of die 
WTiite or Borean Race, whence we issued. 'I'hus it was to the disaster of Atlands 
that we owTi in a way our e.\istence. The Black Race, that I have named Sudeen, 
of Mrican origin, being bom, as I have said, in the neighbourhood of the 
equinocdal line, suffered much from this catastrophe, hut infinitely less than 
the Red or .Austral Race which perished almost cndrely.^” 

This is not the delicate touch of the finger of God, but an abrupt and 
devastadng pitching of the eartli, apparendy through 180°, whicli set the seas 
rolling in one tidal wave after another. Its result was die opposite of the busy 
commerce that Rousseau imagined, namely depopuladon and the min of 
flourishing civilizations. No w-onder that Fabre d’Olivet, in interpreting die 
Hindu sj'stem of the Four Yugas, reversed the traditional orderingand called the 
first one (Satya Yuga) the Age of Iron, as the human race smiggled to recover 
from the Deluge; the subsequent Yugas then got progressively better, until the 
Kali Yuga, in which we find ourselves, which is the Golden Age! (Saint-Yves 
d’Al veydre would also adopt this extremely heterodox interpretation.^^) Yet Fabre 
d’Olivet, in pretending at last to unveil the cause of Adands’ fall, has done 
nodiing of die kind; he has only pushed the problem back one step, le.aving 
unanswered the question of what brought about the “sudden raising of the 
Boreal pole,” or, for that matter, its declination. We will perhaps find an ans^v'er 
to this in the theory of Saint-Yves, to be treated in Chapter Sixteen. 

Fabre d’Olivet was out of tune with his time, in which official science was 
moving from the catastrophism of Buffon to the steady-state universe as 
described in theMecaniqueceleste{l799-\ 825) ofPierre-Simon Laplace, and the 
correspondingly calm earth of Sir Charles Lyell’s (1830-183 3). 

Henceforth one can say, in general, diat the illuminates have been catastrophists, 
while the spokesmen for material science have been uniformitarians, at least as 
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regards the period of human existence on this planeL Our study is therefore less an 
investigation of the trutli about die past than a siirv'cy of intellectual history'. Our 
question is not: Did the earth’s axis shift? but: What have people believed about its 
shifting, and why'? The polar tilt is an archety'pe diat has prompted such different 
reactions and conclusions diat one can only class it among diose formative myths, 
analogous to those ofCreation, Fall, and Deluge, around whicli human understanding 
and imagination crystallize as best they can, limited by their e-vpectarions and 
prejudices; a myth whose reflection in terrestrial reality is, perhaps deliberately, 
occluded from our riew. 

In die nineteenth century, fringe science eagerly adopted the tilt as an e.xplanation 
for the universal or partial deluge. The dark cloud of biblical authority' loomed over 
the entire debate, obfuscating sdcntific attempts to arrive at an independent 
estimate of the age of the world or the extent of any flood: a ftuidamentalist shadow 
that is still very' much with us. It would take us too far astray to go into the question 
of the Deluge and the various attempts to account for it; it has been treated very 
adequately in a recent book by the British geographer and scholar Richard 
Huggett.*^ An a.xial shift is indeed a tempting e.xplanation for it; it only requires a 
melting of the polar icecaps by increased e.xposure to the sun, and there is all the 
water needed for a flood of legendary, if not quite of biblical proportions. 

Louis Michel (1816-1883), sometimes called “de Figanieres” after his birthplace, 
was speculating on the subject around mid-century, but since he was an uneducated 
psychic, his results were very different from those of Fabre d’Olivet and the 
scientists.’^ Figanieres’ theory' would probably not have sun'ived if it had not been 
embraced and enthusiastically explained by the famous occultist Papus.^^ He had 
found, since his boyhood, that in a state of “magnetic lucidity'” he could penetrate 
space, w'ater, earth, and other planets, and bring back predse information. He 
discovered that the eartli had been formed originally from four different planets tliat 
were in the course of disintegration. These were to have become four continents, 
but one of the planets refused to join in, and w'as consequently e.xpelied into space. 
The process caused the frightful cataclysm of the Deluge, as the waters of the pole 
sw'amped the inhabited continents, and the indination of die ecliptic was caused 
then and there. The miscrc*ant body is still with us: it is none other than our moon. 

A more respectable French savant, Alphonse-Joseph Adhcmar, in Rh'olutiojis de 
la Met (Revolutions of the sea, 2nd ed., 1860),^*^ offered a theory of not one, but a 
perpetual series of catastrophic floods. Given that the autumn and winter in the 
southern hemisphere are a week longer than in the northern, he assumed that 
there w'as a consequent increase each year in the coldness of the South Pole. Over 
10,500 years, ice accumulates at the south at the expense of the north, until the 
earth’s center of gradty' is displaced. A massive readjustment follows, after which 
die other pole becomes die colder one, and the cycle begins again. This again 
suggests the 180® pole-flip which several of our authorities have favored. 
Adhemar’s theory would be revived by Hugh Auchincloss Brown and Richard 
Noone (sec Chapters Seventeen and Eighteen). 
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Cometary Cataclysms 

The theory of the earth’s encounter with a comet is probably the most persistent 
of all the catastrophic agents suggested over the years. Ignatius Donnelly, the 
Minnesota congressman who \sTOte noteworthy books on Atlantis and on the 
Bacon-Shakespeare mystery, devoted his Rngtiarok: Tlje Age of Fire and Gravel 
(1882) to this dieme. Donnelly’s comet caused die end of the Golden Age, laid dowm 
the accumulations of gravel known as the Drift, and plunged the earth into an Ice 
Age. But as Donnelly rejects die rilt of the axis as either cause or result of this,^^ his 
workdocs not concern us here. The same thcor)' w'as also proposed i n 'fhe Mysterious 
Co/net{\9}2) by Wniliam Comyns Beaumont: a highly artiailatc and educated man 
with the strangest of Iiistorical ideas. Tlie whole of the Bible, he believed, tells of 
events that actually took place not in the Middle East but in Britain, whose once 
flouri.shingdvilir-ation wasdestroyed by a comet that landed just outside Edinburgh 
(the “Jerusalem” of the Bible). Thereupon much of the land sank (which explains 
the Atlantis mjth), and lost its semi-tropical climate, while the year changed from 
360 to its present 365 1/4 daj^.-® 

Neither of these authors w^ acknowledged by Inunanuel Velikovsky', though his 
pK>lymaihic reading must have brought him into contact widi their w'orks. One of 
the unspoken intentions of Veliko\'sky’s books seems to have been to prove the 
veracity of die Hebrew Bible, but without bringing on himself the stigma of the 
religious zealot, much less the psy'chic visionary’. The crucial premise of his Worlds 
in Collision (1950) is that in the second millenium BCE, the earth encountered a 
“comet” extruded fromjiipiter.'Hie near-collision thatensued might, accordingto 
Velikovsky, have caused the earth to slow' dow'n or even stop its rotation, and its axis 
to be tilted out of position.^'' Several centuries later, the earth had a near-miss with 
Mars that likew'ise disturbed its a.xial tilt, but restored it again to its prerious position. 

One of Vcliko\'sky’’s primary e.xhibits in support of the Venus catastrophe is 
the account in Joshua 10.13, which tells of how' at die Battle of Gibeon, in 
response to Joshua’s prayer, “the sun stood still and the moon halted until a 
nation had taken vengeance on its enemies, as indeed it is w'rittcn in the Book of 
Jashar [another, lost Book of Joshua). The sun stayed in mid heaven and made 
no haste to set for almost a w'hole day.” This had already been the object of a 
celebrated interpretation on the part of Galileo, in his Letter'to the Grand Duchess 
Christina Biblical fundamentalists, such as Charles Totten, had achieved 

marvels of ingenuity in their struggles to reconcile it with scientific knowledge.^® 
Worlds in Collision pretended to place it, at last, on a scientific basis: die sun had 
“stood still” because the earth had temporarily ceased to rotate. 

When Carl Sagan tried to quantify the results of VeUkovsky’s suggestion,^* he 
found that the earth’s rotation could have stopped “unnoticeably” in a litdc over 
an hour, but that stopping and starting again in a single day would have imparted 
an average temperature increase of J00®K (comparable to the difference be- 
t^vcen the freezing and boiling points of water). “The deceleration might be 
tolerable, ifgradual enough,” writes Sagan, “but not the heat.” Sagan also points 
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out what any careful reader of Velikovsk}'will have noticed: that he is very vague 
and difficult to follow when he comes to the exact mechanics of the earth’s 
braking. This raises extremely grave problems of ph)^ics, not least of which is 
the absence of any magnetic record of the event in the earth’s rocks.Velikovsky 
himself says: “Whether there was a complete reversal of the cardinal points as 
a result of the cosmic catastrophe of the days of die Exodus, or only a substandal 
shift, is a problem not solved herc.”^^ Yet nodiing cries out more urgendy for 
solution and reconciliation with the principles of celestial djmamics. Conse¬ 
quently, even Velikovsk\'’s best friends, the contributors to the short-lived 
magazine PtwrV, have had difficulty in answering the physical problems posed 
by his dieories. 

Lunar Encounters 

We now rctuni to the moon as the cause of c*atastrophe. The cosmological 
thcorj' of Hans Hoerbiger, known today mainly because of its adopdon as 
ordiodox science by die Nazis, is based on a succession of moons that have been 
captured by die earth. Hoerbiger’s primar}^ assumprion is that planets do not 
move in circular ellipses, but in ellipdcal spirals tending inward.*-' The smaller 
the planet, the more rapid its spiralling; consequendy, if it begins outside die 
orbit of a larger planet, it will eventually intersect with the latter. I'hercupoii, die 
smaller planet may be captured to become the moon of the larger one. 

According to Hoerbiger, this is e.xactly what happened about 14,000 years ago 
to our present Luna, fonnerly a small planet orbidng the sun between Earth and 
Mars. His thcor)' goes on to explain diat once acquired, the satellite continues 
to spiral gradually inwards around its partner. As it goes, its surface becomes 
coated wth ice. The closer it comes, the shorter its “month” and die stronger 
its gra\ity, until the encircled planet’s ddcs rise miles high and its creatures grow 
to extraordinary dimensions. Finally the moon flics apart under the pressure 
from die larger body, and its fragments tTash onto the surface of the earth: mud, 
rocks, the metallic core, and finally a diick coating of ice. In this paro.x>'sm, 
virtually all life on earth is annihilated and an Ice Age supcr\'cncs. But eventually 
plants and creatures sdr again from die seas, and the planet teems with life 
again—until the nc.xt moon comes along. 

The “World-Ice Theoty” {Welteislehre or simply WEL) accounts for the ice 
ages, and for the deluges, giants,*' and other phenomena recorded in mj'th. It 
also e.xplains the polar shift, for once a moon is captured, Hoerbiger cx-plains, its 
pull causes the crust of the earth to slide around, shifting die poles.*” Thus are 
e.xplaincd all the changes in climate of the past, as also die disappearance of 
oceans in some places (for example, the Gobi Desert and the Sahara) and their 
invasion in others (for example, Atlantis). 

Wfliilc Hoerbiger’s premises, like Velikovsky’s, offer soludons for a certain 
number of historical enigmas, diey leave coolly unanswered enonnousquc.sdons 
of celesrial and terrestrial dynamics. Hoerbiger’s theory found few followers 
outside the Third Reich: nvo notable cxcepdons were Denis Saurai, the 
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distinguished professor and war-dme friend of General de Gaulle, and I I. S. 
Bellamy, for whom the Bookof Rcvcladon was notaprediedon of the luttire but 
a record of past catastrophe. Saurat and Bellamy made much of the mydi of giant 
races as the prc\ious inhabitants of the earth, c.vplaining their h)'pcrtrophy by 
the upward pull of the last approaching moon. 

The eccentric French prehistorian Marcel Boschcr (who.se work I know only 
through Robert Charroux* summary’’) joins this group with his postulate of an 
early humanity living in a state of perfect equilibrium, endow’ed with psyehic 
pow'crs and a nine-foot stature. Me offers an alternative picture of the Golden 
Age as ended by the interv'enrion of a wandering moon, which is not a dead planet 
in Boscher’s scenario but the home of another highly-developed race: the 
Selenites. Finding themselves in peril because their excessive closeness to the 
sun w'as rarefying the lunar atmosphere, the Selenites decided to invade Earth 
w^hen the opportunity of a close approach presented itself. 

As the moon’s orbiting became ever closer, the canh suffered from rid.il waves, 
volcanic eruptions, then a terrific c.itastrophe caused by the swinging of die 
poles, which also had the result of increasing the velocity of gravitation and 
increasing the forces of attraction. {...] 

The im'aders, of gigantic stature and armed with atomic weapons, had no 
trouble in \'anquishing the Earthlings, and appeared in the latter’s eyes as gods 
descended from heaven, (...j 

ContineiiLs were engulfed, others emerged from the oceans. The equator, 
which had fomicrly passed through Siberia, now became fixed beneath /\sia. 

Boschcr offered no scientific or scholarly support for his theory, of which, 
how'cvcr, every element is a familiar part of the popular m)'thology of extra¬ 
terrestrial visitation and cataclysmic history. The interbreeding of the Selenites 
with the inferior Earthlings, w'hich Boschersays resulted in the Yellow Race, can 
be justified with reference to the famous passage on the “Sons of God” mating 
with the “Daughters of Men” in Genesis 6.2. Robert Charrou.x’ books exploit 
these themes to sensational effect, and w'c will be hearing more about tliem in 
due course. 

Neither Hoerbiger nor Vcliko^'sky claimed any psychic, spiritual, or revealed 
source for their theories: quite die contrary', they wanted to be recognized as 
scientists in the modem sense. In a far different setting, a more moderate version 
of the Hoebigerian theory has been put out by “Hclio-/\rcanophus, Guide and 
Foimder of The Adantcans,” an entity who spoke to a community in Cheltenham, 
England: 

The catastrophe which brought about the sinking of Atlantis was caused by the 
capture of the planet Lucifer into the graritational field of the Earth, making 
it the Moon j'ou see today. There was a complete tilt of the Earth’s axis causing 
many lands to rise and many to sink. The poles appeared w’here the equator had 
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been and land which had been warm became cold and vice versa. People are 
inclined lo forget when endeavouring to assess the exact position of Atlantis 
that die continent lay in the southern zone of die Earth, as did the country' now 
known as England, for such was the angle of the Earth’s axis in those daj's. [...] 

How long did this fabulous civilisation last? Apjiroximately 10,000 years, 
reckoning years as we know them today, for years were shorter before the 
capture of the Moon.^ 

Even if no two sources seem to agree about w'hen and how it happened, the 
flipping-over of the earth’s axis is a pervasive theme. This chapter has dealt \vith 
versions of the myth that put it in a sudden and catastrophic conte.vt. In the next, 
we will find that there arc gentler ways of attaining the same result. 



Chapter Fifteen: 

The Unijormitarians 


'I'lie seeds of tlie tJieory’ of a gradual shift in the obliquity of die cclipdc were 
sown in the early sixteendi century, as astronomers compared their own 
measurements widt those they had inherited from Ptolemy. Dominicus Maria 
Novara' (died 1504), one of Copernicus’ teachers, was aware that Ptolemy’s 
figure was 23° 51', while he estimated it to be 23° 29’: he therefore concluded 
that it had altered in the intervening years. But his figures, and Ptolemy’s, were 
too vague for astronomy as it had developed two centuries later. To make a true 
comparison between an ancient measurement and a modem one, they should 
ideally have been made from exactly the same place. 

'riie experiment dtat determined this was the work of Jacques Eugene 
d’Allonville, Chevalier de Louville (1671-1732).^ A professional soldier who 
retired in 1713 to devote himself to mathematics and astronomy, de Lourille was 
an austere, stoical figure, respected by his colleagues in the Academic dcs 
Sciences and in the Royal Society of London. Upon liis retirement, he settled 
temporarily in Marseille, with the e.vprcss intention of measuring the height of 
the nortli celestial pole as seen from there, and consequently (the latitude of 
Marseille being knowTi) calculating the precise obliquity of the ecliptic. 

De Louville chose Marseille for his experiment because of a previous resident 
of the ancient harbor-city, Pytheas of Massilia. In the late fourth century BCE, 
P)i^heas had calculated accurately die local latitude and the obliquity of the 
ecliptic. It w'as he, too, who first detennined that the pole of the heavens docs not 
coincide exactly with any star, and w'as the first of the Greeks to understand the 
connection of die tides with the moon. In Chapter Five we mentioned Pytheas’ 
remarkable voyage to the North.' 

The Chevalier dc Louville, observing the obliquity of the ecliptic from 
Marseille, found it to be 2 3° 30'; his findings were confinned by other astronomers. 
Pytheas’ figure was 20' less (23° 50’). Hence, dc Louville concluded, the 
obliquity must have been diminishing at the rate of one degree every 6,000 
years,'* and might be assumed to continue thus indefinitely. 

Jean-Sylvain Bailly, who’s speculations on an Arctic homeland were reviewed 
in Chapter Three, discussed de Louvillc’s findings at length.^ He himself had 
read die figure of 24° for the obliquity in the Mathcf?tatics Usefulfor the Stttdy of 
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Plato by Theon of Smyrna,* and more tlian 25° reported by the Brahmins of 
India. Both of these, being larger than the current measurement, seemed to 
support the Chevalier’s theor)' of a steady diminution in the angle since the 
creation of the world. But Bailly was not willing to entertain, at least in print, an 
earlier date for the Creation tlian circa 6000 BCE. Thus any prehistory of the 
declining angle was a closed book to him. 

Voltaire (1694-1778) treated de Louville’s discovery in one of his works of 
scientific popularization, Dhscrtatioti stir les ebangemens arrives dans notre globe 
(Dissertation on the changes that have happened on our globe, 1749), ohscr\ing 
that if the Chev'alier’s conclusions were correct, one would have to add a furtJicr 
motion to the ones that the earth was hitherto known to have. Voltaire was not 
frightened by large figures, so was able to come closer to the modern idea of the 
earth’s age. He points out that, given the rate of declination as one degree in 
6,000 years, every climate would come by turns into the torrid and the glacial 
zones over a period of tuo million years or so (6,000 360°).^ But Voltaire re¬ 
minds us that “the philosophers relish great changes on die world scene, just as 
the populace desires spectacular entertainments.’’ Once die obliquity is shown 
to be inconstant, he says, it remains to be seen whether it revolves condnuously; 
or goes in a to-and-fro morion; or whether it has a tendency to approach the 
plane of Jupiter’s or of Saturn’s orbit. He cautions that it is impossible to be 
certain of the answer while we have only a century of observations to go on, and 
have only been considering these matters for thirty years.* Voltaire, widi his 
common-sensical approach, is as different as could be from diose who sec in the 
gradual a.\ial shift a revelation of the controlling forces behind the scene of world 
histo^>^ sending it from civilization to chaos and back again. 

The Prophet of Montmartre 

Or is civilization just another fonn of chaos, as jean-Jacques Rousseau had 
implied? The philosopher Charles Fourier (1772-1837) was in no doubt of it. 
Living in Napoleonic France, he saw around him the most civilized society the 
world had ever known: yet what had it brought the human race besides war, want, 
economic folly, and the repression of all natural feelings? Civilization, he 
decided, w.is litdc better than the state of barbarism it pretended to cure. /Ml of 
histor)’’, in fact, testified to nought but “ages of perfidy, injustice, oppre.ssion, 
povert)', revolutions and bodily weakness.”Believing as he did in a beneficent 
Providence, Fourier could not imagine that the human race and its globe were 
in anything but their tiresome infancy, suffering a chaotic and painful period of 
adjustment analogous to teething, which would eventually be succeeded by a 
saner and healthier maturity. 

One argument for his theory, Fourier thought, was the misplacement of the 
earth’s a.xis.” WTiy ever should God hav^e put the North Pole in such a position 
as to make useless the valuable lands and seas of northern /\sia? 'Fo all 
appearances, it would have been much better placed a little south of the Bering 
Straits, where only the most useless part of the globe would have been sacrificed 
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Illustration 22: Cycle of axial inclination (Fourier) 

to the ice-cap. Then the present Arctic ocean could be a region of flourishing 
maritime trade. Fourier, however, was reluctant to criticize the wisdom of God, 
and so he proposed a compromise solution. Although the polar regions are 
currently out of commission, he says, they will quite soon be heated and 
illuminated, for the earth is destined to acquire a “Boreal crown”: an immense 
Aurora Borealis visible as far as the sixtieth degree of latitude, that will channel 
the sun’s energy to earth. 'Fhcn the pole will enjoy a climate comparable to that 
of/Andalusia or Sicily, and the whole northern hemisphere will become fertile.** 

Fourier warned that this phenomenon, although cosmic in origin and inevi¬ 
table in the long run, depends for its e.xact time of arrival on humanity’s own 
progress tow'ards social maturity'. The Boreal crow'n, he reckoned, will appear 
four years after the foundation of “Hamiony,”*^ his name for the ideal social 
state w'hich he devoted his whole life to planning and imagining. A few- centuries 
later, the South Pole will acquire in its turn an “Austral crown,” and the whole 
globe will come under cultivation. Once established, the happy state of Harmony 
will last about 70,000 years: a duration w-hich makes light of the 5,000 or so years 
of preliminary chaos in which w-e arc currently stuck. Finally there will come 
5,000 years of senility' and decline, follow'ed by the planet’s natural death. 'Fhus 
Fourier en\isages a w'orld-cy'cle of some 80,000 years, analogous to the fourscore 
years of human life. 

There is no philosopher remotely like Charles Fourier. He earns a footnote 
here and there as the inventor of Socialism—scarcely a small achievement, one 
would have thought—and as a Utopian w'hose vision inspired the early' com- 
tnuncs of the United States. Mis ideas, which include a marked element of 
eroticism, were sufficiently bizarre to attract the attention of tlie Surrealists. But 
the plinth of his monument in jMontmartre has long since lost its statue, melted 
down to support some one of civilization’s wars, and now his very name is 
scarcely legible upon it. Is it .some occult link that fills the solitary researcher with 
a genuine affection for him, as for other all-but-forgotten figures who tried to 
recreate the universe in the image of their ow'n inspired intelligence? 

Fourier developed the essentials of his theory', including the Boreal crown, 
from 1799 to 1807, publishing tliem the following year in Theorie des qtiatre 
7Houvc7nmts ('Fheory' of the four movements). In later years his cosmological 
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thought developed to embrace a theory of alterations in the obliquity of the 
earth’s axis. He noted these in manuscript on the great chart of the world’s 
80,000-ycar historj^ which had appeared in his book of 1808; when the book was 
reissued in 1841, after his death, the additions were included.'^ 'I'hc first note is 
of the “Earlier decrease in the obliquity of the ecliptic,” occurring in the early, 
chaotic stage of the earth’s histor)' along with the poisoning of the seas, the deatli 
of the moon, and the universal deluge. Before the Flood, presumably, the earth’s 
xxis was c^'cn more tilted than it now is. Fourier’s second note goes along with 
the establishment of Fiarmony and the Boreal crown: “Earlier increase in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic.” Around the center of the 80,000-year cycle there is a 
“pivotal period” of about 8,000 years, the “apogee of happiness,” when Fourier 
notes a “Temporar)' station of the ecliptic.” Ne.vt comes tlie “Later decrease in 
the obliquity of die ecliptic” during die declining millenia of Harmony; “Later 
increase in the obliquity of the eclipdc” during the 5,000 year death-agony of the 
globe; and, at the end, “Spiritual death of the globe; end of the nutadon and 
rotation of the axis; overturm'ng of the pole of the globe to the equator; 
hemispheric fi.xation on the sun; natural death; fall and dissolution into the Milky 
Way.” 

From these brief comments it seems that Fourier was imagining die cardi’s 
axis as making one complete rotation, relative to the ecliptic, in the course of its 
life-cycle (see diagram). He gives no reason for this movement, any more than 
for the other events of the earth’s symmetrical evolution and devolution: we arc 
to accept it as an innate law, implanted by the fiat of God and only discovered 
by Fourier. To all appearances, the a.xis begins and ends parallel to the equator; 
at the c.stablishment of Harmony and at its end, it is perpendicular; nt the 
midpoint of the cycle it is static, again parallel to the equator. WTiy it \vill not then 
adversely afTect the inhabitants, we cannot say: perhaps their “apogee of bli.ss” 
\rill suffice to preserve them from alternate freering and roasting. 

Fourier scholars have Wrtually despaired of tracking down any sources for his 
cosmological ideas, of which this specimen is by no means the oddest. He did 
have a copy of Johannes Kepler’s Hannonkes Mutidi Libri V (Five books on die 
hannony of the world, 1619), but lifelong poverty kept him from owning a 
library, and a paranoid sense of his outi mission prevented him from gixing 
credit to anyone else. His habitual reading was limited to newspapers, where he 
picked up many an idea that was colorfully developed in his owm writing. 

The Shoemaker of Norwich 

If Fourier hatched his theory of the axial tilt in hermetic isolation, he was not 
alone in his interest. At c.\acdy the same time, a shoemaker in Norwich, England, 
w'as thinking along very similar lincs.*^ This w^as Sampson Arnold Mackey. 

Mackey, one of the most endearing autodidacts, must somehow^ have learned 
of de Louville’s gradual diminution of die ecliptic angle, an astronomical 
commonplace by the early nineteenth centur)'. But instead of merely comparing 
the present inclination w'idi some other one given in the past, Mackey works 
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Illustration 23: The Precession of the Equinoxes 


both forw'ard and l)ack^^'a^d to explore the ultimate consequences of such a 
modon. His conclusions are grand, sweeping, and simple, but in order to follow 
them it is necessary to explain briefly the phenomenon known as the “precession 
of the equinoxes,” known to the ancients, rediscovered by Hipparchus in the 
second century BCE, and explained mathemadcally by Isaac Newton. 

In his Pri?icipia Matherfiatica,^^ Nc\v’ton demonstrates that the precession of the 
equinoxes is the result of the earth’s shape, which is not a perfect sphere but an 
oblate spheroid: in other words, it bulges about tu'enty-seven miles around its 
middle. Because of gravitational pressures c.xcrtcd by the sun and moon on this 
bulge, the axis of the earth describes a very gradual circle in relation to the stars. 
Consequently, in the course of nearly 26,000 years, the loci of the celestial poles, 
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Illustration 24: One c>‘clc of axial inclination (Mackc)’) 

as determined from the earth, move around a central axis in the heavens. At some 
epochs the cartli’s axis points to a star, then tliere is a Pole Star. In past millenia 
it has pointed appro.ximately to Vega and to Dench, and also to starless regions. 
Currently it points to within a degree of Polaris, the last star in the tail of the 
Little Bear or Dipper. 

One consequence of this motion is that the intersection of the earth’s 
equatorial plane witli the ecliptic (the plane of its orbit around the sun) describes 
a corresponding circle, and with it go the spring and autumn equinoxes that 
ocairwhen the sun stands at these two points ofintersection.Iicncc the position 
of the sun at the spring equinox is slightly different ever)' year, moving 
bacla\'ards through the zodiac at the rate of one sign in about 2160 years. 

Mackey assumes tliat the precessional cycle takes 25,000 years, in which the 
north polar axis describes a circle around a fi.xcd celestial pole in the head of the 
constellation Draco. He likewise accepts the diminution of the angle of inclina¬ 
tion at the rate of one degree in about 6,000 years. The combination of the two 
movements means that the axis describes not a circle but a diminishing spiral, 
which will end by pointingit directly at tlic heavenly pole (see diagram). Mackey 
believes that eaeh precessional turn alters tJic angle of obliquity by exactly four 
degrees. Consequently it will take a little less than six precessional c)'cles to 
diminish the present obliquity to nothing. Therefore the “Golden Age” position 
will be reached about 150,000 years hence. 

Casting his mind’s eye far back into tlic past, Mackey could imagine the 
horrifying consequences of tliis movement for life on the planet. The further 
back one goes, the wider will have been the angle, and consequently the more 
intense tlie alternations of summer and winter. At present the Arctic Circle and 
the'l'ropicof Cancer are far apart: the one at latirude 66® 33' (23° 27' from the 
North Pole), the other 23° 27' from the equator. Somew-hat more than five 
precessional c)'cles ago, the angle of obliquity would have been 45°, with the 
consequence that tlic Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer would have 
coincided. 'Phis means diat in the latitude ofOttawa orTurin the sun w’ould have 
stood directly overhead at noon on die summer solstice, and just grazed the 
horizon at midnight, while on the day of die winter solstice it would nor have 
appeared at all. Over much of the globe, a more-dian-tropical summer w'ould 
have alternated with a bitter winter. 
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Illustration 25: Tlic “Age of Horror” (Mackey) 


Earlier still, tite polar and tropical circles would have overlapped, and several 
days of sunless \vintcr would have occurred, while at midsummer an increasing 
number of daj’s would have enjoyed—if that is the word—perpetual sunshine. 
As the spiralling of the axis brought it closer and closer to the ecliptic, both 
conditions would intensify. Wlien it actually lay in the same parallel as the 
ecliptic, what Alackey calls the “Age of Horror” would have ensued for several 
thousand years. In the northern summer, the sun would have shone night and 
day, not with the pale rays of Saint Petersburg’s “white nights,” but \vitli the full 
force of equatorial heat as it stood still at the celestial pole. Months of intolerable 
heat would have been succeeded each year by a winter of utter darkness, w^hile 
the opposite hemisphere had its turn in the solar oven. 

Counting back 6,000 years for each degree of latitude traversed by the 
spiralling motion of die axis, w-c reach an appro.ximate date of400,000 bp for die 
Age of Horror. /Vnd before that? 'I'he axis must have traversed an analogous path, 
though in die southern hemisphere, as the (now^) North Pole made its way from 
pointing due soudi, spiralling up to the equator. .Mackey gives us no reason to 
believe diat die cardi’s axis has ever done otherwise than to repeat this c.xpansivc 
and contractive motion, taking ninety turns to get from one pole to the other and 
back again. 

Mackey’s own e.xplaiiation of the a.\ial motion is not quite so clear as I have 
tried to make it, because he never states it outright. For one thing, he follows the 
bad example of Erasmus Darwin and a few' other scholars of the time in casting 
his findings in verse, then follows his poem with four times its length in 
e.xplanatoty notes. The poem is pure allegory: the notes, a treatise in compara¬ 
tive mytholog}'. 'Fhe twin gods of the Samothracian Cabiri, Axieros and 
Axikersa, whose images stood head-to-tail,’^ are only one of the many instances 
in ancient m)l:hology' and symbolism which seem to Mackey to refer to the 
double axial movement. Any mydiological reference to fire or disaster he takes 
as a nienior)' of the Age of Horror. Mackey is, moreover, subjeet to the besetting 
weakness of mythologists with esoteric leanings, namely that of inventing 
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fantastic word-derivations. Not all of his observ’ations are as crass as the 
association of tlie Seven Rishis or Rachas of the Vedas with “rashers” of 
bacon—both of them representing strips or zones. But many arc just as 
implausible. 

Apparently Mackey conceived his theor)' in virtual isolation, then tentatively 
cirailated his poem among friends. He tliought that his boldest step was “taking 
such a vast retrospective view of antiquity,”'*^ hence calling into question the 
orthodox Creation date of around 4000 BCE. He intended to follow his poem 
with a work called The Theoiy of Time, w'hich w'ould presumably have defended 
his \iews. His admirers, however, urged him to go ahead and publish the poem 
independently, witli “a few explanatory notes.” 

The appearance in 1826ofapopular workby the Rev. C. C. Clarke,'® 77.?r IVotiders 
of the Heavens Displayed, wiiich modihed die biblical text to allow for the age of the 
cardi to be at least 140,000 years,gave Mackey the courage to publish his own. 
Clarke was conWnced of die cardi’s age by the eridcnce of animal and vcgctahlc 
remains found outside dieir current climates, which he felt required the tropics to 
have onc-e been much wider dian they arc at present; he suggests 45®. As wc have 
seen above, using de Louville’s figures for the rate of change in the angle of the 
ecliptic, this would have been w'cll over a hundred thousand years ago. 

Mackey had his poem pubh’shed on 16 July 1822, by a local printer, as “T/;r 
Mythological Astronotny of the Ancients Demotistrated, by restoring to their Fables and 
Symbols their originalinean'tng. By Sampson Arnold Mackey, Shoe-maker.” To 
die poem and notes, he adds an Appendix on the “Hindoo Registers of Time,” 
w hich he based on the best sources available to him: articles in The Evangelical 
Magazine and Missionary Papers, and Studies of Nature (English edition 1796) by 
Rousseau’s friend, Bernadin de Saint-Pierre. Publication brought the Icanied 
artisan to wider notice, and, as he says, gave him access to the libraries of several 
gendemen in Norwich, who directed him—one can well imagine with what 
condescension—to read the Asiatic Researches, Bryant’s Ancient Mythology, 
Parkerson’s Organic Remains, and Volney’s Nevf Researches. But far from being 
overwhelmed by the discover)^ of all this higher erudition, Mackey was shocked 
by the ignorance .shown by Volney and Dupuis, and by the Christian prejudices 
of the /Isiatic Researches scholars, who had missed so much through not knowing 
Mackey’s all-explaining theory. He launched forthwith into “Part the Second” 
of his Mythological Astronotny, calling it The Key of Urania, the wards ofwhich will 
unlock all the Mysteries of Antiquity (1823). After dealing with the Ilindus, he 
added “The Analyzation of the Writings of the Jews, as far as they are found to 
have any connexion with the sublime Science of Astronomy.” Here he shows 
that he had benefited from reading the Frenchmen’s allegorical treatment of 
ancient epic tales—especially those of Hercules, Samson, and Christ—as de¬ 
scriptions of the sun’s passage tlirough the zodiac. Mackey makes his own 
versions of them, anticipating the Hoerbigerians by reading the ever-adaptable 
Book of Revelation as a historical description of tlie different conditions of the 
earth in the distant past. 
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Like Dupuis and Volncy, Mackey was a religious skeptic: not averse to a broad 
and humanistic Deism, but fiercely contcmptuoius of the dogmas of the Church. 
Me belongs within a freethinking movement of the 1820s and 1830s in England 
that included such defenders of freedom of speech as Wfilliam Hone, author of 
Ancient Mysteries Described (tried for political satire and blasphemy in 1817 but 
acquitted); Richard Carlile (jailed 1819-25 for publishing the works of Thomas 
Paine and other offensive literature); Robert Taylor, the preacher of Dupuis’ 
doctrines from “'Ehe Devil’s Pulpit” (jailed 1827-28 and 1831-33 for blas¬ 
phemy); and Godfrey Higgins, author of 77;r Celtic Dniids(\ 829) and Anacalypsis 
(1833-36). Mackey probably did not know these people, but he was subject to 
the same movement of the human spirit as they; eager to do away ^^^th the mind- 
control of state and church, and to use the freedom tlius gained to cultivate a 
more generous sense of the cosmos. 'Lhe astronomical theor)' of ancient 
religion, expounded by Dupuis, Volney, Robert Taylor, Mackey, and Higgins, 
was in itself an in\iiation to expand the imagination by ranging over all the 
earth’s religions, and then over all of space and dme. 

Mackey’s anti-ortliodo.xy is balanced by a pro-Indian sentiment quite unusual 
for his colonial times: a preference tliat he finds justified, above all, by the fact 
that the Indians were learned in astronomy hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
“The Hindoos were a learned and polished people while we lived in forests and 
cloatlicd ourselves with skins,” he says in 1823;^* and three years later: “It is well 
known, that at Cassimere, (Kashmir] tlicrc is still preserved a vast body of ancient 
science, undisturbed by either Jews, 'lurks, or Monks; and, I tliink I may say, by 
modern Missionaries. Even the Greeks, in the time of Alexander, dared not 
pollute that sacred soil of Art and Science.”*^ 

H. P. Blavatsky called Mackey “tlie self-made adept of Norwich,” and, as we 
shall sec, cited some of his dicorics witli approval. Perhaps she had come across 
them during her membership of the “Brotherhood of Luxor,” or as it was later 
known the “Hermetic Brotherhood of Luxor” or simply the “H. B. of L.” This 
esoteric order taught Mackey’s doctrine in the form of a short essay issued to 
neophytes, called “The Hermetic Key,” by Thomas H. Burgoync, secretary of 
the Brotherhood.*'’Mackey’s poem is quoted, but he is not named except as “an 
initiate of our Noble Order.” There arc two changes to Mackey’s scheme. 
First, the amount of latitude covered by each turn of the spiral is changed from 
4® to 3® 36', so that the complete cycle of 360® takes one hundred turns, not 
ninety as in Mackey’s version. Second, the period of one turn is given the 
traditional preccssional number of 25,920 years. These changes undcnninc 
most of Mackc)'’s m)’thological svipports, which are based on specific latitudes 
and, in the case of the Hindu sources, on a c\’cle of only 24,000 years. 

The Ocailt Magazine, the organ of the H. B. of L., reprinted Mackey’s poem 
in 1886, but ceased publication before it could add the explanatory notes.’*' The 
Editor (Peter Davidson) notes that “S. A. Mackcj" w'as the Neophyte of an Initiate 
of the H. B. ofL, and it was from this source tliat he acquired his knowledge of 
the Ancient Astronomy, consequently w'c had active Outer workers, long 
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antecedent to the establishment of our Exterior Circle [in 1884].”-*’ One docs 
not know what to make of this: whether it is a ease of posthumous enrollment 
of a person in no position to confinn or deny it (a common procedure in some 
secret societies), or whether it is tnie that Mackey was involved with some 
esoteric order of his owm day which already espoused the theory. The scholar 
must incline to the first option until other evidence appears. 

At any event, Mackey was a remarkably original thinker, responsible for the 
most elaborately worked-out of all theories of axial motion. Its adoption at the 
end of the century by the H. B. of L. ensured that it passed bcncatli the eyes of 
such initiates as Papus, Barlet, and (at second hand) Rene Guenon in France; 
Theodor Reuss and Karl Kellner (founders of the Ordo I'cmpli Oricntnlis or 
OTO) and Rudolf Steiner in Germany; most of the founding members of the 
Theosophical Society in tlie U.S.A.; and several members of die Golden Dawn 
in England. 

Alodcm Geological Theory 

One would have thought that theories such as Fourier’s and Mackey’s could 
only arise in the minds of illuminates who believed themselves to have been 
granted a God’s-eyc \iew of cosmic histor)% How amazing it is, then, to find a 
modem scientist of unimpeachable respectability proposing much the same 
thing! 1‘his is the Australian geologist George E. Williams, editor of a large 
volume of papers on Williams’s own paper of 1972, collected in diat 

book, sets out with great simplicity a vision of universal histor)' worthy of 
Mackey himself. It holds that the earth staned out at its fonnation about 4,500 
million years ago wth its axis parallel to the ecliptic. Gradually it rose (or fell), 
until it w:ts perfectly upright. Then it continued its path, descending again to the 
horizontal. After 2,500 million years, it had come full circle, back to its starting- 
point. Then the cycle beg;in again. In 500 million years or so, the earth wall have 
completed two cycles in the course of its existence. So diis is a very long-term 
change indeed. 

The evidence put forward by Williams includes the long interval from about 
230 million to 10 million years ago, in which “much of the w’orld enjoyed a warm, 
tropical to subtropical climate”^' without apparently any ice-ages intervening. 
It could have been die consequence of the last period of a vertical and near- 
vertical position of the axis. 'Fhat would account for the penetration into the 
polar circles of e.votic vegetation that needs twelve hours of sunlight each day, 
on w'hich several scientific papers have been w'ritten. Williams also mentions 
that the time of 0® obliquity (that is, the “Golden Age” position), about 120 
million years ago, coincides with the Late Jurassic and Early Cretaceous eras, 
“when the sauropods, the greatest of all dinosaurs, attained their ma.ximum 
dimensions.” The onset of varying seasons, of course, spelled the extinction of 
diese unadaptable beasts. 

Further back in time, Williams cites evidence for glaciations as having 
occurred at precisely die appropriate epoclis, when die earth w^as neither too 
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upright nor too horizontnl. During the period when die axis coincided with the 
ecliptic, there would have been a dramatic contrast of climates every year, and 
it is exaedy diis that Williams suggests as the cause for certain geological 
phenomena, notably the Precambrian banded iron formations, “die rhythmic 
and laterally persistent microbanding of which has previously defied interpre- 
tadon using uniformitarian principles.^ These fonnadons arc found in the 
Western Australian desert, and date back 2,000 million years, that is, to the “Age 
of Horror” before last, according to Wfilliams’s reckoning. As for the future, he 
saj's that in the coming 500 million years “most terrestrial life will gradually 
migrate cquatorw’ard in pace with the shift of equable environments.”^^ 

An obvious objecdon to Williams’s immensely long cycles is that the angle of 
the eclipdc is known to shift at a faster rate than the 0.05“ of arc per century” 
required by them, and in the opposite direcdon. Williams himself, in editorial 
comments, admits that his rate of change is undetectable, and contrasts it with 
the observed rate of 47"; but he carefully calls die latter “obliquity oscilladon,” 
to disringuish it from the secular change that he is posidng. In this geologist’s 
view, then, the tumbling earth of die occuldsts is sdll with us; but it tumbles 
exceedingly slowly, and on the way it suffers many an incidental shudder. 



Chapter Sixteen: 

Composite Theories 


Another person beside Sampson Mackey for whom a connection with the 
Brotherhood of Luxor is claimed—indeed, who may be near the root of it*—is 
the American mulatto medium and sex-magician Paschal Beverly Randolph 
(1825-1875). nrhe only one of his many books that has any pretention to 
scholarship, Pre-Ada?»ite Man (1862), was written e.xpressly to prove that the 
world is far older than the six thousand years allowed by biblical literalists, and 
that there is ample evidence for humans having e,\istcd long before our present 
races. Randolph’s contribution to one of the liveliest debates of the nineteenth 
centur)' went into at least six editions. 

The calculation of the date, nature, and e.xtent of the biblical Deluge is 
obviously an important feature of any such book. Its cause is a still more sensitive 
matter, ifthc whim ofan angry Yahweh is discounted. Here Randolph is squarely 
on the side of Science, and assures us that “The catastrophe was the result of 
natural law, totally independent of any miraculous clement whatever.” ^ He goes 
on to explain: 

It m-iy' not be known to the general reader, but it is a well-attested fact, 
nevertheless, that, in addition to the diurnal and orbital motions of the earth, 
there is a third, an oscillating motion, requiring vast periods of lime for the 
accomplishment of one movement. This movement is that of the donation of 
the earth’s axis, and by means of it the poles, and therefore die equator also, arc 
shifted, and a great change takes place in the temperature, not only in polar, but 
in all other regions of the globe; and the cold is greater or less, for a period, at 
the middle of one of these osdllations, than at the end. It is believed that when 
this movement of the earth reaches one extreme, there is a terrible degree of 
cold at the poles, and consequendy vast accumulations of ice arc gathered there; 
and it is certain that the poles have been permanendy shifted more than once. 

TIic greatest recent degree of heat occurred at the poles not less dian twenty- 
two thousand years ago, in consequence of the deviadon of die earth’s axis; and 
the melring of the ice on that occasion may have been die cause of Noah’s 
Flood.* 
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Randolph’s ideas are far from lucid. At first he appears to be speaking of tlie 
precession of the equinoxes (the third motion of tlie earth), and his later mention 
of 22,000 years indicates a c)'cle of that order of magnitude. But he turns out to 
be imagining a shifting in the angle of the ecliptic, though how far, and what he 
means by its “extremes,” it is impossible to guess. His mention of heat and cold 
makes no sense; nor can a number of “permanent” shifts be reconciled with a 
regular oscillating motion. In short, one wonders whether Randolph is not 
liimself confusing precession with some hearsay, based perhaps on Mackey. 

But Noah’s was not the only flood. Randolph is perfectly justified in deducing 
from the mj^s ofancient peoples that there were several inundations, large and 
small, in prehistoric times. Long before Noah (or Adam, for that matter), “there 
occurred the most tremendous event this earth ever witnessed, or ever will 
witness, until a final convulsion shall hurl it out of being—as a habitable globe.” ** 
Randolph dates this to between 42,000 and 58,600 years before the present, 
favoring the more distant date. As he describes it, 

the planet of this system then rc\'oKing on its axis in an orbit bet%vecn those of 
Mars and Jupiter, BURST asunder [...and produced die asteroid belt]. As the 
result of this bursting, I conceive that this earth suddenly changed its axis and 
its angle tou'ard the eeliptic pole; the sun melted the icc at the earth’s poles; the 
melted mass in the earth’s bowels became disturbed, and it vomited forth fire 
and flame from a hundred volcanic mouths [...j That climates changed at that 
time, is proved by the bones of tropical animals, and remains of tropical plants 
now found in frozen regions (...]^ 

Randolph has had it botli wa)'^: his version of prehi.story* includes both the 
progressive axial movement, and the sudden catastrophic one provoked from 
outside. His picture is a vivid one (especially in the pages of death and 
destruction, omitted here), but he avoids explaining exactly how the shifts could 
have caused these climatic conditions. 

'rhe last third of the nineteenth century' was particularly rich in speculations 
about how to “save the appearances” of different recorded obliquities, climate 
changes, and catastrophes evident from the geological record. One of the most 
ingenious theories was that of Major-General Alfred Wilks Drayson, who had 
trained at Greenwich Observatory'.*^ Drayson was teaching at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich in about 1870, when a cadet asked him whether the 
distance between the pole of the heavens and the pole of the ecliptic had always 
been the same. Drayson replied that it was formerly somewhat greater, and that 
it diminishes at the rate of about half a second per annum, this being known as 
the “Decrease in the Obliquity' of the Ecliptic.” VVTierc then, asked the bright 
cadet, is the center of the circle that the pole of the heavens describes around the 
pole of the ecliptic? Drayson realized in a flash that tlierc can be no center to a 
diminishing circle, and set to work to dev'isc a theory’ that would account for both 
precession and the decrease in the obliquity. 
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Drayson’s theory was based on collecting figures for the angle of obliquity 
from the fifteenth century onwards (he did not trust the Greeks to be acairatc 
enough). It had the unique \irtue of e.xplaining both the precessional movement 
and the decrease in obliquity by a single motion (see diagram). The course of the 
pole is a circle round a point 6® from the pole of the ecliptic, traversed in about 
32,000 years. Part of this circle is so close to the smaller one around the pole of 
the ecliptic that for centuries it has been assumed that the earth’s pole has been 
traveling around the latter, in the precessional cycle timed traditionally at 25,920 
and scientifically at 25,868 years. Drayson’s larger circle would of course take 
longer: he calculated it, on the basis of the observed precessional speed, as 31,756 
years. But the major, e.\periential difference between the nvo cycles is that the 
Drayson cycle would have “seasons,” because as the earth’s pole followed it, its 
tilt would gradually rise and fall within a range of about t\velve degrees. 

The point of minimum obliquity, Drayson calculated, will be reached quite 
shortly, attaining exactly 23® in the year 2,295. The Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
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will tlien be at their smallest, witli die least difFcrcndation of seasons throughout the 
globe—though still far from the Golden Age position of absolute verticality. His 
follower of the 1920s, Alfred Barley, saw' in Draj'son’s cy'clc the explanation of the 
steadily warmer winters reported over the past 2,000 years. The other extreme, that 
of maximum obliquity, was supposedly reached in l.^,584 rce, when the angle 
between axis and ecliptic had increased to 35®. The Arctic Circle would dicn have 
descended as far as the North of England—but only for the winter, to be follow ed 
by a tropical summer, 'llic alternate freezing and melting, Drayson believed, w ere 
the true explanation for die relics of the Ice Age that had occurred fifteen thousand 
years ago, and w'ould recur w'hencver the extreme part of the 32,000-year cycle was 
attained. Drayson’s theory is thus gradualist in its cosmic aspect—since the earth 
goes quiedy on its preccssional course—but periodically eatastropliic in its con¬ 
sequences for the surface of the planet. It would find ainfinnation, up to a point, in 
die Alilankovitdi Cyclesof modem geology (see Chapter Eighteen), w'hicli include 
a 41,000-ycar cycle of variation for the obliquitt' of the axis. 

Blavatsky’s Cataclysmic History 

We return now to H. P. Blavatsky, the most fecund source of ideas on our subject. 
In her first major work, Isis Unveiled (\ 877), she w'rote of die cat.astrophe that closes 
each Great Year ofcarth history: “The polar and equatorial climates 

gnidually change places; the former moving slowly toward the Line [equator], and 
die tropical zone, widi its exuberant vegetation and swanninganiinal life, replacing 
the forbidding w'astes of the icy poles. 'Iliis change of climate is necessarily attended 
by cataclv'sms, earthquakes, and other cosmical throes.”* She dtes as “nearer the 
truth” tivo of the periods assigned in antiquity to the Great Yean 10,800 years 
(Herodotus) and 13,894 years (Linus), vaguely approximating to half the preccs¬ 
sional period (about 12,960 years).® 

When Bhviitsky came tovrntcThe Secret Doctrincm 1885-1888, she w-as far more 
c.xplidt on the matter of catadj'snuc histor)' and its causes. It was not a fortuitous 
outside agcnc)’’, such as dc Boudiepom’scomet (w'hich she spcdfically rejccts'O, nor 
a mindless, mechanical motion, but a dmnely ordered plan for the dex'dopmentof 
the human race. “Fohat,” she says, naming the axecutive or demiurgic power within 
our solar system, “is as good as any comet, haring, in addition, universal intelligence 
to guide him!” 

As outlined in Chapterlwo, the "divinely ordered plan” ofBlax'atsltian Theosophy 
comprises a Round of seven Root-Races, each appearing on a different continent 
with a different configimation of land and sea. These changes arc part of the 
economy of the planet, for “as land needs rest and renovation, new forces, and a 
change for its sod, so does w’ater. Thence arises a periodical redistribution of land 
and water, change of climates, etc., all brought about by geological revolution, and 
ending in a final change in the axis.” “ 

In Blavatsky’s scheme of things, “there is a secular change in the inclination of the 
cartli’s a.\is, and its apjwinted time is recorded in one of die great Secret Cycles.”' ’ 
Of the seven pralayas —periods ofrestor void—tharconclude Uieseven Root-Races, 
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il\rcc of them are occasioned by a change in die inclination of die cardi’s axis.'' The 
first of these, we read, came at the close of the Sea)nd Race, The earth’s tilt s%vept 
bcncadi the seas die whole Second Continent (H)T)crborca), \%ith its races; dicn 
came another lurch, as the axis remmed rapidly to its previous degree of inclination, 
rai.sing the earth once more out of the waters to become home to the next Root 
Race,'’’ the 'Hurd or Lemurian. 

A later disturbance of the axis is described in the “traditional commentar)^” on the 
Stanzas of Dz)'an, which Blavatsky often cites in order to elucidate—or to further 
complicate—diose crj^^tic verses. W^ien the lliird Race uus at about the middle 
point of its development, sa\^ the ancient text, 

'riie a.xlc of the U^iccl tilted. The Sun and Moon shone no longer over the heads 
of that portion of the Sweat Horn (early Lemurians); people knew snow, ice, and 
frost, and men, plants, and animals were dw'arfcd in their growth. Tliose that did 
not perish, remained as half-groum babes in size and intellect. This was the third 
pralaya of the races.'* 

UHiat is supposed to have been the position of tlie a.\is when the sun and moon 
still shone over the scarcely physical heads of the early Lemurians? Blavatsk)' says 
repeatedly—and the geologists agree—that there uus once a semi-tropical climate 
in the Ar^c regions. It is here, she says, that the ultimate physical traitsfonnation 
of the Third Race into nascent physical mankind began.'^ But tlie reader who has 
followed the argument thus far \vill realize that, given the current locations of the 
nortli and south polar regions (and Blavatsky says iliat these have not changed'^, any 
inclination of the axis that brings tliem a wanner summer will only entail a longer 
and colder winter. Extraordinarj'asitmaysccm, another Commentaiy'dcalingwith 
this period suggests tliat tlic earth was indeed in the position of Mackey’s Age of 
Horror, with the axis horizontal to the celestial pole, and tliat tliis is its natural 
position: 

When the VNTieel runs at the wsual rate, its extremities (the poles) agree wiilt its 
middle circle (equator), when it runs slower and tilts in ever)' direction, there is 
a great dismrbancc on the face oftlic Earth. The waters flow towartls the two ends, 
and new lands arise in the middle belt (equatorial lands), while those at the ends 
are subjea to pralayas by submersion...'® 

Of course, the poles could never agree Nritli tlic earth’s “equator,” as Blai^itsky’s 
axplanatory parentheses state; it is with die ecliptic, or the celestial equator, that they 
coincide. Given that, the Lemurians in the Arctic would certainly have had the sun 
and moon above their heads—for the summer. Then they would liavc had a long, 
dark winter as die North Pole pointed away from the sun. Each year would 
comprise, as it were, a single day and night. 

Blavatsky w'as more generous to Mackey dian to many of her predecessors and 
most of her contemporaries. She calls his explanation of the polar motion 
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“ingenious, even if it is not altogether free from occult heresy. Yet it is nearer the 
truth than many of a more scientific and especially theological character.” Here 
is the version preferred by her authorities: 

According to the old leaching, the a.xis of the earth gradually changes its 
inclination to the cclipdc, and at the period referred to [early Third Race], this 
inclination was such that a polar day lasted during the whole period of the earth’s 
re\’oluiion about the sun, when a kind of nrilight of ver)' short duration 
inter\’ened; after wluch the polar land resumed its position directly under the solar 
ra)^. ITiis may be contrar)' to astronomy as now taught and understood: but who 
can say that changes in the motion of the earth, which do not take place now, tlitl 
not occur millions of years back?” 

'rhe only way for such an annual day and night not to be equal would be for the 
earth’s axis to change its orientation in the course of its orbit around the sun, tliat 
is, to point at the sun, ratlier than at some star. No one among our sources has yet 
suggested anything of the kind; it presumes conditions and motions which as¬ 
tronomy would be very hard put to imagine. The moon, certainly, alwa)'S turns the 
same face to the earth, but not its a.vis. Possibly one should suppose that the 
precessional cycle coincided witli tlie annual rc\'olution. But c\'en then, the brief 
uvilight remains to be e-xplained, and die whole situation is most puzvJing. 

After die a,\is had shifted out of this inexplicable posidon, putting an end to the 
early Third Race, Blavatsky says that the polar lan^ became uninhabitable and a 
new continent formed between Africa and Australia. Tlie peoples diat survived, 
being now fully physical, were divided into two distinct classes, we arc told: the Sons 
of Night (or Darlaiess) and the Sons of the Sun (or Light). There were terrible 
batdes between them, as the Sons of Night left their inhospitable land, from which 
the sun now departed for mondis on end, and invaded the equatorial regions of their 
more fortunate brethren.*' This is not hard to understand, as it seems to refer to a 
situation not much different from our present one: the inhospitable lands are die 
e.xtreme Arctic or Antarctic regions, with their sunless winter mondis. 

The Third Continent of Lemurin wus destroyed in its turn, but this time not 
through what Blavatsky calls the “sidereal phenomenon” of an axial sliift: it perished 
through a “geological phenomenon,” as the result of subterranean convulsions and 
the breaking of ocean floors. Blavatsky is c.xj)licit about the tu'o distinct t)"pcs of 
cataclysm,” which nowadays are called “exogenic” (caused from outside the earth) 
and “endogenic” (caused from the earth itselO- 

Tlie Fourth Continent of Adantis was, for a time, a “land ofbliss,”and one passage 
in The Secret Doctrine points to its haring enjoyed the perpetual spring of an upright 
axis.*^ About halftv^y through its course, there were begun the “astronomical 
records of Universal Histor)',” which seem to have included the invention or 
discovery of the zodiac. Adantis w"as brought to an end by a series of disturbances 
in the axial motion, whicli caused the bulk of it (the island-continents Ruta and 
Daitya) to sink beneath the Adantic. This was towards the close of the Miocene .*\ge. 
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850,000 years ago.^* 

Bla\'atsky makes it plain tliat although the seven Root-Races have succeeded each 
other on the scale of millions of years, elements of them and their continents 
continuallyovcrlap. Substantial Atlanricislands persisted right up to the inundation 
recorded by Plato, which took place in about 11 ,000 bp (Before Present),** leaving 
now only ilie sb'ghtest remnants in die Azores, die Canaries, Bermuda, etc. 

The axial motions, however, did not cease with die destruction of Greater 
Adantis, but have continued well into die |)criod ofourown Fifdi Race. ‘^Ocailt data 
show' that even since die time of the regular csutblishmcnt of die Zodiacal 
calculations in Rg>pt, the poles have been thrice hrvated” and a new zodiac has had 
to be invented each time. Blavatsky allows between 7 5,000 and 80,000 years of age 
to their last (and our present) zodiac, which suggests that since then there has been 
no major axial disturbance, only processional movement.-'* 

'Hie cTucial question, as we move from those unimaginably early races to rimes 
more relevant to our own, is w-hcther Blavatslytis nowreferring to sudden inversions 
of the pole.s, or to a gradual motion of the kind imagined by Mackey, or to bodi. In 
one place,shcplainly states that “Every sidereal year die tropics recede from the pole 
four degrees\\\ each revolution,^ ^ which concurs with Mackey. Likewise, she s]x:aks 
of mvdis of “die age when die gods forsook the earth and were said to ascend into 
heaven,” that is, when the signs of the zodiac did not surround the horizon, but 
arched over the zenidi from north to south, and “the ecliptic had become parallel 
widi die meridian.” This occurs when a.\is and ecliptic coincide. She then invites 
the student to “exercise his intuition by plating diese facts togedier; no more can 
be said.” 

Blavatsky is unstinting with her information, but unfortunately her chaotic 
presentation leaves the student, once the labor of sorting it out is done, to the 
mercies of his or her own intuition. If a summary can be attempted, it is this. Her 
.secret doctrine teaches diat the past liistory of die earth’s behavior is an)'thing but 
regular and tidy, and that situations have obniined in the past which have not the 
slightest rcsem blancc to anvohi ng known to science. At the same time, her past races 
did not resemble us, cither, so that it w'ould be wrong to project onto them die 
sensations that we would cxficricncc under the same ciraimstanccs. The epoch of 
homo sapiens as recognized by science—say the last million years—has suffered 
periodic topplings of the globe, of which the latest one has left us in the situation 
commemorated by the Egj'prian zodiac and the Great P)Tamid, both of wiiicli date 
from diescventiedi millenium bp.*^ Since then the earth has followed a prccessional 
cycle of something under 26,000 years (nobody doubts diat) and a gradually 
diminishing angle of inclination (dc Louvnlle’s dicory). For this comparatively 
recent period, then, Blavatsk'y agrees with Mackey, but without projecting diesc 
movements back, as he docs, into die more distant past. 

As far as die future is concerned, Blavatsky does not give us much to worry' 
about in our time. She say's diat the tropic has still 2 1/2® to run before the end 
of the Sidereal Year (for which her figure is 2 5,868 years); “which gives humanity 
in general, and our civilized mccsinpartiatlar, a reprieve ofabout 16,000 years.” 
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This implies that at the end of tlic Sidereal Year the earth will indulge in another 
convulsion, with cataclysmic results for its creatures. 

Papus and Saint-Yves d’Alveydre 
The French occultist Papus (1865-1916, bom Gdrard Encausse) was for a 
time an admirer of Madame Blavatsk)' and a member of her society. But by tlie 
time The Secret Doctrine was available to him, he had become disillusioned with 
Theosophy.^** Consequendy, when he wrote the first of his encyclopedic works, 
Traite elmientnire dessciencesocatltes (Elementary treadse on die occult sciences), 
he took litde notice of any theories she might have put about. Papus turned 
instead to Louis Michel dc Figanieres, one of a number of seers with whom this 
highly intelligent man became infatuated, and w'hosc moonstruck theories w’erc 
oudined in Chapter Fourteen. Papus writes: 

If the equator and the ecliptic were to coincide, the earth would be in a state 
of physical harmony, from the point of view of seasoas and climates, of whicli 
it would know nothing. 

Since this harmony does not exist, the terrestrial poles oscillate periodically; 
and it is from this oscillation that the subtle traasformarions derive that are felt 
by the continents and engraved on the memories of mankind in the form of 
geological catadysm.s and deluges. 

Each terrestrial pole, according to secret tradition and not to current science, 
may ocaipy eight successive positions with regard to the equator. This is the hnv 
of eight terrestrial poles t which we are content to name, without going any further. 

Whence comes this inclination of the ecliptic with regard to the equator? /Ml 
the initiations arc unanimous in this regard: it comes from the MOON.*^ 

Wc saw' in Chapter Fourteen how' Michel de Figanicre’s visions had given Iiiin 
the idea of a moon reluctant to take its place w'ith the other masses that made up the 
primitive earth. But what arc these “eight terrestrial poles” of which no one else 
appears to have sj)okcn? It is possible that Papus had gleaned them from Mackey, 
if he looked no further than the diagram in Mythological Astronomy called 
“Cyclobthiad,” which docs show' onl)' eight turns of the spiral. He could have 
learned about Mackey from his colleagues in the Hermetic Brotherhood of Lircor. 
In a later essay he was a little more c-xplidt, saying that as one pole succeeds another, 
the various land masses sink beneath the ocean, leaving behind only their mountains 
as islands. Papus adds the interesting note that England will never disappear in this 
w'ay, because the English represent the “adventurous nation parexcelletice,” and the 
spirit of adventure will always manifest somew'here—notably in the English 
coloni/iirion of these remnants of sunken continents.^* 

When Papus was preparing his popular book for its seventh edition, in 1896- 
97,^^ he must have mentioned the subject of catastrophic changes to his 
“intellectual master” Saint-Yves d’Alveydre, who in January 1897 dedded to make 
a confidential revelation to his disdplc. Saint-Yves was by this time liring in virtual 
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seclusion at Versailles, at least as regards the Parisian occultists who would have 
l)cen all too eager to lionize him and enrol his prestigious name for their enterprises. 
Papus urged him, during this year, to make good tlie omission of a chapter on Jesus 
Christ, which Saint-Yves had withdrawn before publishing his longest wnrk, 
Mission desjuijs (Mission of the Jews, 1884). Saint-Yves wrote back witli candor 
about his devotion to Christ and to the principle of Love, w'hich put him regrettably 
at odds with Fabrc d’Olivet and other non-Christian esoteridsts; but he doubted 
that his thoughts w'cre for diis age of die world. 

In this correspondence, Saint-Yves also touched on the Brahmanical wisdom that 
lay at the base ofhis great scheme of universal coiresjwndence, \^\Q.Archeojnetre. The 
passage in which he explains the changes of the earth deserv'es to be read in hill; 

'Ihc 11,500 years of whidi ynu speak arc the result of a calculation on the 
Brahininical astronomical cj-clcs. And, after the cyde concerned, maritime 
Europe, as our geographers know it, will have the same fate as Atlantis, about a 
dozen centuries from now. The I-awofthiscy'de is inherent in the fact of a fourth 
terrestrial movement, as yet unknown tosdentists. 'Fhc fact, and its I^aw', arc the 
consequence of a spiritual Prindplc of beneficence and general order, violated 
from age to age by the perversity of the dominant races. This Prindple, divine in 
its nature, tends to maintain or restore the Earth to equilibrium, i.c. with its axis 
coindding with that of the heavens, and hence in the planet’s nonnal biological 
state. Now, the deviation in the human siibswnce brought about diat of the entire 
planetary substance—of the w'holc planet: the rapid mobilization of the magnetic 
meridian in litde cydes, ending widi a cyde of eighteen years; the indination of 
the Poles (third large-scale movement); and finally the polar subversion and 
recension, sending Cain to the Land of Nod, predpitating the summit from its 
zenith to its nadir, in a word, burying beneath the seas the impious race and its 
continent. Keep to yourself, dear Sir, these redoubtable secrets of the andent 
imivcrsity of the Patriarchal Church, a terrible secret among many others, also 
knowm to the Prophets and disdplcs of Our Lord Jesus Christ More than ever, 
the truth must be kept from the reach of the profane: not only for love of die truth, 
but also out of charity towards diose who would desecrate ii.^® 

In the above quotation, Saint-Yves first defines the ‘^normal” state of the globe, 
namely with its axis perpendicular to the ecliptic, which the Spiritual Prindple is 
c-oncemed to maintain. ITiere ensues a deviation, increasing die obliquity of die 
ecliptic pari passn with human decadence; this is the third large-scale movement 
{moiiveniaitseatlaire), presumably after the annual orbit and the preccssional cyde. 
Finally conies the sudden fourth movement, unknown to sdence, governed by a 
cy'clical law that makes it occur every 11,500 y'cars: a catastrophic reversal of the 
poles. 

As far as is known, Saint-Yves never said another word on this subject. Papus 
was enough of a gendenian to keep the contents of this letter to himself, much 
as it w'ould have adorned subsequent editions ofhis treati.se. 
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Saint-Yves’ letter must be understood in the light of a mcgahistorical \iew 
which, as mentioned in Chapter Fourteen, was the reverse of die tradidonal 
Greek or Hindu one. Like Fabre d’Olivet, he saw the four Yugas as ascending, 
not descending in quality. By applynog the 11,500-year cycle which he confides 
to Papus in the above letter with the scheme given xn Mission desjuifs^ one arrives 
at the following tentative reconstrucdon: 

circa 8400 bck: Deluge. Dcstruaion of Atlands. Restoration of vertical axis. 

8400-3800 BCK (4 X 1150 years): Satya Yuga: Iron Age. Axis becomes oblique 
through human vice. 

3800-350 BCE (3 x 1150 years): Trcta Yuga: Bronze Age. /Vds gradually 
returning towards vertical (dc Loiwillc’s movement). 

350^ce-1950 ce (2 X 1150 years): Dvapara Yuga: Silver Age. 

195O-3i00cE(l X 1150 years): Kali Yuga: Golden Age‘'opening before us” [in 
18841. Marked by establishment of Synarchy, world government, unified 
religion. 

area 3100 CE (about 1200 years after 1897): Reversal of poles at end of 11,500- 
year cy'cle, leading to Deluge and a new Iron Age. 

Comparing diis with the Guenonian dmetable of Jean Phaure on the one 
hand, and with that of Blavatsky on the other (sec Chapter Two), shows how 
litde consensus there is in esoteric chronolog)\ Yet a consensus is beginning to 
emerge from our illuminates, to the effea that Adands perished in a pole¬ 
flipping cataclpm, and that the next one is due to finish off our present 
civilizadon, be it “iron” or “golden” in character. 



Chapter Seventeen; 

Polar Wandering 


W^ilc the people mentioned in the previous tlircc chapters have been eager to 
propound their v'arious tlicorics of the earth’s shifting axis, very few of tliem have 
been willing to give a physical explanation of how this happened. This is 
probably because most of them were without scientific training, and were either 
unaware of the physical problems posed by their tlieories, or else indifferent to 
that level of discourse. It is quite another matter with our final group of 
authorities. In tliis chapter w'c turn largely to the scientists, to see how they have 
handled our subject over the past hundred and fifty years. 

'Fheir consensus is that whether or not the poles of the cartli move relatively 
to the stars, they do move relatively to the earth’s owm surface. Some of them call 
their theory by the gentle name of “polar w’andering,” or the apologetic “pole 
slippage,” while others prefer the more vigorous “earth tumble.” The founder 
of this school of tliought seems to have been Sir Isaac Newton, w ho explained 
in Prindpia Marhematica what it would take for the axis of the spinning earth to 
change: 

(...j let there be added anywhere between the pole and the equator a heap of new 
matter like a mountain, and this by its perpetual endeavour to recede from the 
centre of its motion will disturb the motion of the globe, and cause its poles to 
vN'ander about its surface, describing circles about themselves and the points 
opposite to them.' 

In other words, if a sufficiently large mountain were suddenly to arise, the earth 
w'ould move into equilibrium around a new pair of poles. Looked at from die 
surface, the poles would have wandered to a new geographical location, though 
they w’ould still point to the same stars. 

It was long before the consequences of such an event were seriously consid¬ 
ered, probably because the sudden emergence of mountains had no place in early 
modern geology', w'hich was strictly uniformitarian. Probably the first extensive 
treatment was that of Frederic Klee (1808-1864), a Danish scholar w’ho 
published a book on the The Deluge in Copenhagen (1842). Klee’s approach 
blends geology with the study of my'thological sources; his attitude to the Bible 
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is respectful but not fundamentalist. For reasons quite different from those of 
today’s scientists, he nevertheless came to the conclusion that originally the 
lands of the earth had formed a single continent: “Europe, Asia and North 
America were joined at the North Pole so as to form a continent of prodigious 
size, stretching to>\'ards the South Pole in three peninsulars: South /Vmerica, 
Africa, and Oceana.”^ After rescuing the different lands that have disappeared 
since that time, as the result of the Deluge, Klee concludes that the only 
satisfactory way to account for all the changes is by assuming that there was a 
displacement of the earth’s rotational axis. Formerly, he says, it was probably on 
the equator, between the longitude of Hierro Island (18® W) and the opposite 
point, while the present poles were then equatorial.^ 

Klee’s is notan axial shift, but a change in the locations on earth through which 
the a.xis passes. As for the cause of this displacement, which he believed to have 
been sudden and quite violent, Klee was not prepared to specify it. In the French 
edition of his book, he gives ample space to the theory of Baron Rene de 
Boucheporn, who had suggested in 1844 that the cause of the a.tis shift was a 
comet.”* Nevertheless, he himself was certain tliat the cause was to be found 
Nvithin the earth, rather than outside it; it was, he thought, a natural event, 
foreseen in the Creator’s plans wth the intention of bringing about a more 
perfect order of things.^ 

Much of Klee’s book is devoted to comparative mytholog)' and to theories 
about the migration of races. Like many other believers in historic or prehistoric 
catastrophe, he finds ample support for his theory in ancient writings, including 
the Exlda, Genesis, and the Apocal>q)se. Changes in the sun’s direction or rising 
place, for example, arc easily accounted for, as are the great migrations which, 
as we saw in Chapters Three and Four, were a burning issue of contemporary 
science. But Klee’s pre-catastrophic phase, although highly cirilized, is not a 
Golden Age. 

Unable to find a physical explanation for polar shifting, Klee was content to 
persuade scientists first that it must have happened; finding the cause could come 
later. In 1848, John Lubbock took up the torch in a paper presented to the 
Geological Society of London “On Change of Climate Resulting from a Change 
in the Earth’s Axis of Rotation.”* He showed how the centrifugal force that 
presently svs'clls the oceans of the earth around the equator would, if the poles 
shifted, cause the bulge to change position. Some lands would emerge, others 
would disappear beneath the sea. What could cause this? Lubbock thought that 
the axis might be shifted by changes occurring in the distribution of land, 
perhaps brought about by the dislocation of strata as the earth cooled. 

There was so much interest in Lubbock’s dieory that George Darwin (son of 
Charles) set out to control it in an article of 1877, the first of his many papers on 
cosmology’.^ Darwin thought that the poles might wander indefinitely if the earth 
were more or less plastic, but not if it w^erc rigid, as he believed it to be. It was 
Darwin’s colleague Lord Kelvin who had persuaded him that the earth is indeed 
rigid, yet even Kelvin believed that there might have been gradual polar wanderings 
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in ancient times, amounting to as much as 40®. Darwin himself allowed that the pole 
could have worked its w'ay 10®-15®, witli a maximum of 3® for any one geological 
period. His study vv^s meant to limit s'pcculation, but it had quite the opposite effect, 
launching a new N^’ave of enthusiasm for large-scale polar displacements. 

A group of Gennans, working in the first years of the twentieth ccntur)% went 
much further than Darwin and KeKnn by proposing “polar pendulation.”'*This 
concept, coined by Reibisch in 1901, posited an axis of oscillation that passed 
through Ecuador and Sumatra, which never changed their latitude; around this, 
the poles svsamg up and down, north and south, along the 10th meridian east of 
Greenwich. In 1902, Krcichgauer produced a map that had the North Pole 
migrating from tlie Antarctic in the Precambrian era, through the Pacific Ocean, 
across Alaska and Greenland, to its current position. 

The objcc*t of pcnduladon thcorj' was to explain the distribution of certain 
plants and animals. For instance, as Heinrich Simroth demonstrated in Die 
Pendulatiomtbeorie (1907), the Tertiary flora of Ecuador and Sumatra was 
apparently not modified right through the Pleistocene (Ice Age) era. This 
implied that in those places the climate had not changed, while obviously it had 
altered greatly in most other parts of the world. But these scientists, overwhelm¬ 
ing the opposition with the weight of their learning, did not trouble to explain 
how and why the pole had hchav’cd thus: they were geologists and biologists, 
after all, not astronomers. 

As Sir George Darwin pointed out, a planet whose cnist was filled with fluid 
would have a far better chance than our solid earth of adjusting its shape to 
achieve equilibrium around its axis. It would also be easier for its continents to 
float around on the surface. However, the astronomical orthodoxy of the early 
twentieth century favored the rigid model of the earth. Thus w'hen Alfred 
Wegener (1880-1930) proposed the theor)' of Continental Drift in 1915, he was 
regarded as something of a crank, especially by American geologists. Wegener 
conceived of the continents as plates floating on the softer body of the earth, 
rather like pieces of shell on a hard-boiled egg. Their direction was dictated by 
two forces, Poljluchtkrafi (pole-fleeing force) and Westwariderting (westward 
motion), caused by the earth’s rotation. In order to account for their present 
situation, Wegener had to locate the poles from which they had “fled” in 
different places from the present ones, and this made his speculative maps of the 
ancient continental formations rather different from those accepted today.’ 

Wegener’s ideas w'ere so out of line with contemporary geological theory’^that 
he was long dismissed as of no more significance than Hoerbiger. Thirty years 
after his death on an expedition in Greenland, the accepted wisdom had 
changed, and the earth was again considered fluid enough, beneath its crust, for 
Wegener’s ideas to be reconsidered. Today every student of geology is familiar 
with plate tectonics and with the map of “Pangaea,” the primordial continent 
into which all the present ones arc ingeniously fitted in jigsaw' fashion, its shores 
washed by the waves of “Panthalassa,” the one primordial ocean. Later the land 
masses arc believed to have fragmented, first into super-continents with names 
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like Gondw'ana and Laurentia, then eventually into the six or seven continents 
of today. 

If die %’ciy continents have drifted about on the surface of the globe, then 
large-scale polar adjustments are quite thinkable. Wegener himself allowed for 
60® of polar wandering between the Carboniferous and die Quaternary ep¬ 
ochs.'® These shifts, he said, would have been followed by gradual adjustments 
in the earth’s shape in order to keep its bulge at the equator. The oceans, on the 
other hand, could adjust their levels much more quickly, resulring in massive 
inundadons in certain places, compensated by withdrawal of the seas in others. 
All this Wegener found confirmed by the geological record. 

I'he wandering of the poles and the redistribution of land and sea are the 
“chicken or egg” problem of paleogeolog)'. They seem to be causally linked, but 
w'hich came first, and why? No one is quite sure. 

Tw'o other pioneering figures are worth a brief mention before w'c turn to 
airrent ideas on the subject. The engineer Hugh Auchincloss Browm (1879- 
1975) made a certain name for himself in the 1940s by getting very w'orried about 
the imminence of a major rearrangement of the poles." He built on A.-]. 
Adhemar’s idea: that the South Polar icecap was growing and causing a serious 
imbalance to one side of the South Pole. This would act like NcNvton’s “heap of 
new matter,” forcing the cartli to slide itself around its axis and to find more 
comfortable places for tlie poles on its surface. Its axis w'ould continue to point 
to tlic same stars, but the icccaj>s would now be near the equator, and would 
consequently melt. The 27-inile differential between the polar and equatorial 
diameters would reassert itself with regard to the new* position, causing unimag¬ 
inable upheavals. Tlie results of such a shift—Brown was afraid tliat it would 
happen in a single day—would be so catastrophic for humanity tliat he proposed 
a typical engineer’s solution: the South Polar icecap should be prophylactically 
blown apart by nuclear e.vplosions. Thus modem man would call a halt to a 
natural c)'clc which Bro^vn thoughtto have repeated itselfin the past ever)’’seven 
thousand years or so. 

Brown called his first treatise Popular Awakening Conccniing the Impending 
Flood (1948), a title that did not inspire confidence on the part of scientists, nor 
of anyone else when the flood failed to materialize. But he had one sympathetic 
reader in Charles Hapgood, a New England college teacher. After ten years of 
research, Hapgood produced a book called Earth's SbiftingCntstl} 958), to wdiich 
none less than Albert Einstein contributed two letters and a Eorew'ord. Hapgood’s 
point of departure w'as the known problem of ice ages hari ng occurred, long ago, 
in India, Africa, and other now tropical latitudes. His solution began from the 
observation that the only places currently ha\ing ice ages are the North and 
South Poles. Hence it seemed to him that “the best theor)' to account for an ice 
age is that the area concerned w'as at a pole.” " This w^ould also e.vplain the 
anomalous fauna and flora found beneath the present icecaps: they had once 
been in the tropics. i\s for Brown’s theory, Hapgood had gone far beyond it in 
the course of his meticulous and sober research, coming to the conclusion tliat 
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it is not tlic whole body of the earth that shifts relative to its axis, but only the 
crust; and that this happens relatively slowly, from the human point of \iew (no 
single day of terror ocairs), though very rapidly in terms of geological dme.’^ 
The last shift, moving the North Pole from Hudson’s Bay to its present position 
in the ^\rcdc Ocean, occurred, according to Hapgood’s reckoning, between 
18,000 and 12,000 years ago. 

Modem Geological Theory 

The dating suggested by Hapgood n^'os far too recent for his theory to impress 
geologists, who find e\'idence for the slippage of the earth’s crust hundreds of 
millions of years ago, but not within human memor}\ Yet the theory itself was 
certainly in the air. In 1955, the astronomer Thomas Gold proposed an elegant 
solution to the “chicken or egg” problem. The earth, he wrote, has enjoyed long 
periods of stasis, alternating wth short ones of comparatively rapid change. The 
motive force is within the earth itself, as die periodic redistribudon of matter— 
Gold speaks of “tectonic change”—calls for a different equilibrium around the 
a.xis. He makes the often-quoted suggesdon that if South America were suddenly 
to be raised by 30 meters, the earth w'ould topple over to compensate, at the 
“rapid” rate of one degree per millenium.*”* Gold condnues with the following 
picture of the earth’s possible behavior: 

It is thus tempting to suggest that there have been just a few occasions when the 
a.xls has been ‘free’ and has swung around as rapidly as would be given by the 
stiffness of the earth and the rates of teaonic movement, leading to a time-scale 
of the order of 10^ or 10* years, but scarcely longer. But then in its rapid 
movement it has encountered a trap where it was caught within a small angle 
bv the shifts in masses which its movement itself induced. It must then have 
remained in that neighbourhood until either there w’as a sufficient teaonic 
change to lead to an unbalance greater than could be compensated by glaciation 
or atmospheric effects, or until the distribution of land and water had been so 
modified as to destroy the mechanism of the trap. Then w’ould have followed 
another period of hunting until a new trap became operative.” 

The scientists of today can l)c fully as imaginative as the seers of yesteryear, 
once they yield to the temptation of visualiring the past from a God’s-cye view’! 
In Gold’s sj^tem, neither pole-shift nor surface change has to come first; like a 
good marriage, they are in a perpetual state of mutual adjustment. W. H. Munk, 
autlior of the standard textbook on the rotation of the earth,'* welcomed Gold’s 
1955 article as the first “serious study” of the subject since George Darwin’s of 
1877.'' 

By the time Charles Hapgood published a revision of his book on polar 
w'andcring. The Path of the Pole (1970), his Wcgcncrian belief in a shifting crust 
had come to be shared by a large body of geologists, though since he w'as an 
“amateur,” and had proposed an unacceptable time-scale, he did not receive 
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much recognition. The study of polar wandering is still a young one, and based 
less on the humanistic approach of Hapgood than on the new science of 
Paleomagnerism.''^' This is the study of the magnetic orientations of ancient 
rocks and artefacts. To invent a simple c.xample, let us suppose that successively 
older layers of rocks in a given place arc found to have their “north” magnetic 
poles pointing to the northw'cst, the west, and the southwest. This could mean 
at least two different things. Perhaps the north magnetic pole of the earth once 
lay to the southwest of this place, tlien moved successively northwards until 
reaching its present position. That would be a case of‘T rue Polar Wander” 
On the other hand, perhaps it was the place in question that moved, 
drifting over the earth’s surface in the course of billions of years and changing 
its orientation in the process. That would be “Apparent Polar Wander” (/WV\^, 
in which case the earth’s magnetic poles could have remained constant. 

But have the poles truly wandered? No one is quite sure. Peter Goldrcich and 
Alar Toomre, in an article of 1969, showed once again that they could have; that, 
given a quasi-rigid model of the eartli, “quite modest redistributions of mass 
within the earth can give rise to large c.\cursions [as much as 90®] of tlie rotation 
axis relative to the entire crust and mantle.”'® Goldrcich and Toomre l)clievcd 
that large displacements had happened on a geological time scale, but did not say 
where, when, or exactly how large. 

True Polar Wander itself comes in three different forms, as explained by 
Donna M. Jurdy.*® First, the lithosphere (crust) can slip around the mesosphere 
(mantle), so that the surface wll have new poles, but not the core of the earth (see 
diagram). Alternatively, the mesosphere can slip round inside the crust, betray¬ 
ing its activity by the movement of “hotspots”—places like volcanoes, where tlic 
magma penetrates the crust. As a third possibility, both lithosphere and meso¬ 
sphere can wander relatively to the axis of rotation. Jurdy deduced that tliere had 
been a modest TPW of 5.7® from the late Cretaceous to die early Tertiary eras 
(80-5 3 million years ago), and a lesser one of 3 1 /2° from that time to the present. 

Low estimates of polar wandering are the norm, so long as continental drift 
is the preferred e.xplanation for it. As D. H. Tarling says, “it is impossible to 
distinguish bctvs'een ‘true’ polar wandering and continental (plate) motions 
unless it can be shown that there arc s>'stematic differences between the 
palaeomagnetically determined pole and palaeoclimatic indicators.”^' In other 
words, one should not assume that it w'as die poles that moved, unless there is 
evidence that climates have also changed. Nor should one assume too readily 
that the crust can slip over the mande of the earth, according to recent geological 
theory. Jean A. Andrews, in 1985, found it hard to accept the decoupling of the 
earth’s crust and mantle as implied by the idea of “mande roll.” She thought that 
instances of true polar w’andering were more likely caused by the whole eardi 
tumbling, or the shifting of the lithosphere and the mande together. I'hus her 
position comes back to that of Hugh Auchincloss Brown. Looking back over the 
history of the globe, Andrews found some periods of litde or slow polar motion, 
then, for c.vamplc between 65 and 50 million years ago, a rapid movement of 8 
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niustration 27: Three forms of “True Polar Wander” 

or 10 centimeters a year—this being faster than any present-day velocities of the 
continental plates. Another rapid period seems to her to have occurred 5 million 
years ago, coinciding wth the unusual ice sheets of the Pleistocene.^* 

Tarling, for his part, rejects polar wandering as an explanation of the ice ages. 
“There seems little doubt,” he ^^Tites, “that the fundamental control on such 
advances and retreats [of ice sheets] is related to regular cy'cles in the obliquity 
of the Earth’s axis to the solar plane.” So we are back to a true axial shift, mo\ing 
the whole earth with it, as the cause of the most widespread and documented 
catastrophe of recent epochs, namely the glaciation of much of the northern 
hemisphere that ended only about ten thousand years ago. 

Yet the climates definitely have changed, and changed radically, in the course 
of the geological record. This was the starting point for W. L. Donn,'** who in 
a posthumously published article of 1989 used ^Idreich and Toomre’s figures 
to justify a bold proposal: that the poles had, in fact, wandered to their present 
positions from what are now tropical marine latitudes. It is accepted that from 
the Triassic to the Eocene periods, the tropical Pacific temperatures were 
considerably colder than they arc today, while the Arctic and Antarctic regions 
were temperate and even semitropical. During this period, according to Conti¬ 
nental Drift theory, the land mass of Pangaea was in the course of breaking up, 
but was far more compact than the continents of today. All over it are found the 
remains of dinosaurs—right up to Spitzbergen, which is within 10® of the 
present North Pole. The virtually universal distribution of the giant reptiles— 
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a class not known for liking cold weather—is indeed one of the greatest problems 
of the past, if the continents are imagined as spreading through ever)^ tempera¬ 
ture zone. V\Tiat is more logical than to assume that Pangaea was then spread 
around the equator, while the poles were in the oceans? Donn shows a map of 
the later part of this period, the Paleoccnc (60 million years ago), when the 
continents were separated but still far closer tlian today; he draws one pole a few 
hundred miles off the coast of California, and the other east of Madagascar. This 
e.xplains how a luxurious fauna could have flourished from Ellesmere Island in 
the Canadian Arctic to the capes of Africa and South America. 

I have given only a small sampling of recent scientific theory. But the reader 
who has persisted through it may have noticed a certain similarity between these 
competing theories of the scientists, on the one hand, and those of the 
“illuminates” on the other. Within each group there is little consensus, and the 
scientists arc each enclosed in tlicir intellectual bubbles, as surely as poor Fourier 
orMackey were. Each has a pet tlieory, backed up with a chart of figures obtained 
at great trouble and expense, which he or she proposes apparently without any 
.sense ofhowitfits intoa general world-view.The largest questionsofcosmolog}' 
are subjects for agnosticism. Just occasionally, one comes across a bold and 
s\^’ccping theory like Williams’ or Dodd’s, which literally turns tlic world 
upside-down; but even these have not become received wisdom in the sense, for 
example, that continental drift has. 

One has to conclude that the geological or cosmological theories about polar 
wandering and a.xial shift arc no more proven than those of the illuminates, or 
of the humanists whose suppositions arc based on ancient texts. All arc in quest 
of the tlicor\' that “saves the appearances,” whether these be the readings of 
palcomagnctism or the mytlis of the earliest civilizations. No two theories agree 
with one another, and most of them arc mutually incompatible. 

Should one, then, throw the whole idea overboard and join the majority of the 
human race in agnosticism or indifference? Only if one is unmoved by tlic 
persistence of tfiis archctv'pc in the collective imagination. The myth of a pole 
shift has haunted the Western mind from its beginnings, surfacing sporadically 
like an underground stream, only to sink out of sight again for a few hundred 
years. Over the past two ccnttiries it has fascinated a small group of illuminates 
and cranks, and an equally small group of scientists, while mischievously eluding 
the firm grasp of any one of them. This book does not pretend to succeed where 
so many c.vpcrts have failed; but if die archetype has not yet been hunted down, 
at least I diink that w^e have surrounded it, and that the reader has been giv'cn a 
fair chance to decide w'hethcr or not to believe in its existence. 



Chapter Eighteen: 

The Restoration 


'ITic early chapters of this b(X)k presented the min injths of a Golden Age in the 
more or less distant past, in which the earth’s axis was perfectly vertical, and of its 
current 23 1/2° inclination as coe\'al with the fall of humanity into its present 
condition. VVe havealso rc\icwcd theories of historical cycles, which hold thatnow, 
at the end of the nventieth century, we arc nearing a crucial juncture. In closing, w^e 
turn to the prophedes and predictions concerning an imminent restoration of the 
pole to its original position, witli all its consequences for good and ill. 

Not so long ago, bewitched by burgeoning technology, people began to tliink 
that there was nothing of which humanity might not be capable one day, even 
as far as bringing about a pole shift themselves. Jules Verne wrote his novel The 
Punhase of the Pole as a warning against such technocratic arrogance. The story 
tells of a consortium that buys up enormous areas of the /\rctic regions, very 
cheaply because they are tliought to be worthless. The cunning speculators then 
install a gigantic cannon in Mount Kilimanjaro (Tanzania), intending to push 
the earth sufficiently off its axial tilt to bring those polar regions within a 
temperate zone, thus making them inestimably valuable. When the cannon fires, 
however, nothing significant happens. Someone had blundered in his calcula¬ 
tions, leaving off three crucial zeros, thus underestimating by a factor of one 
thousand the amount of force needed! 

Such an enterprise is more feasible now than it w'as a hundred years ago, since 
atomic fusion can produce a burst of energy fully equal to a thousand Vcmian 
cannons. It w’ould not work at Mount Kilimanjaro, but it could be used at the 
Antarctic ice-cap, as Hugh Auchincloss Brown suggested. How'ever, at the time 
of w'riting this docs not seem very likely. 

The manuscripts of the Black Order captured by La Boucanc in Pcrc Martin’s 
story tell of a similar instance of titanic ambition. The writer is a Dutch sdentist, 
Willibrod, who has been working at the secret base in Canada. A fonner 
collaborator with Hoerbiger, Kiss, and Planck, he has created a “rcfleaor of 
telluric waves, controllable at will.” ‘ The history of the project is as follows: 

Some years ago, the Fiihrer asked Hoerbiger if it would be possible for him to 
displace the North magnetic Pole. “Certainly,” replied my master. “How soon 
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would you esdniatc that you could make die first experiments?” “Perhaps in a 
year, if I had everything necessary at my disposal, and co-workers trained for 
this kind of research.” “Very well, then: draw up your list and get to work.” 
concluded Hider with the same simplicily.- 

Obviously this is the sensitive point nt which the two major themesof this hook 
meet: the polar shift, and the Black Order. Since the very e.\istcncc of the latter 
is dchatahle, most normal people will not want to dwell seriously on this 
possibility, and will accept that Martin’s story is as fictitious as Jules Verne’s— 
an ironic variation on the same theme of the earth’s fall and restoration. In purely 
natural tenns, how'cver, there is cause for alann if there is any truth in the theory 
that the reversal of the earth’s magnetic poles coincides with that of its 
geographical poles relative to the cclipdc. The magnetic field of the earth is very 
low indeed at present, and no one know's for sure whether another reversal of 
polarity is not in preparation. 

We may receive some comfort from the views of official science, which is 
uniformitarian unless faced with indisputable evidence to the contrary. As for as 
the behavior of the earth’s axis is concerned, the scientific position is defined by 
a refined version of the three cycles formulated by Milutin Milankovitch in the 
1920s and 1930s;J 

1. Tlie obliquity of the ecliptic, or the tilt of the earth’s a.vis, which fluctuate.s 
from about 21® 55' to about 24® 18’ over a cycle of about 41,000 years. On 1 
January” 1950 the angle was 23® 26’ 45", and it is currcndydiminisliing by about 
0.47" annually. No return to the “Golden Age” position is allow'ed for here. 

2. The shape of die earth’s orbit, which stretches into a more or less eccentric 
ellipse, completing its cv'cle in about 100,000 years. This docs not direedy 
concern us. 

3. The precession of the equinoxes, which Milankovitch calls a 23,000-ycar 
cy'cle. I have seen in scientific journals figures as various as 21 jOOO"* and 26,000.-^ 
The traditional number is 25,920, divided into twelve astrological “months” of 
2,160 years each. 

Broecker and Denton have drawn the boldest conclusions from the 
Milankovitch cycles, in attributing to their interaction the major changes of 
climate and glaciation that occurred betw'cen 14,000 and 13,000 years ago. They 
w'ondcr tentatively whether the system might alter again as a result of the carbon 
dioxide emitted through human agency.*^ But a sudden or imminent pole shift is 
beyond the calculations of these or of any geologists. 

There would be no point here in duplicating the findings of John White, 
author of Pole Shift (1980), a book of superlativ'e value to researchers which 
asscmblesand summarizes a large number ofscicntific and occult sources. At die 
end of it. White concludes soberly that a pole shift might occnir before the end 
of the century, and that it w'ould be prudent to open one’s mind to the 
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possibility.^ Thus he avoids both the fault of materialistic science, which refuses 
even to consider the scenarios envisaged by the illuminates, and also the fault of 
die prophets of doom who have been blowing the whisde since time immemo¬ 
rial. Naturally, like all researchers who dare to cross the iron curtains of human 
thought, VNTiite has come in for criticism from both sides, for contrar)' reasons, 
and, as he later said, was “often appalled by the ignorance and prejudice [he] 
found.”® 

A decade later, in an article “Is a Disastrous Pole Shift Inevitable?”'^ W^iite 
reviewed his findings in the light of the new data that had appeared in the 1980s. 
These included new analyses of the frozen mammoths of Siberia (a classic loais 
for theorists of a sudden polar and climactic shift); the refutarion of Hapgood’s 
theory of an unglaciatcd Antarctica, as supposedly mapped before recorded 
history; and the final quietus to die Vclikovsk)' controversy. Summarizing, 
Wliite calls the case for pole shifts in the past “virtually none.tistent,”and 
reassures the reader that “On the basis of this information and a decade’s 
hindsight, I think that the possibility of a catastrophic pole shift at the end of this 
century is increasingly unlikely.” “ 

John U'hite was writing for the readers of a journal published by die 
Association for Research and Enlightenment and the Edgar Cayce Foundation, 
institutions which had made a best-seller of his Pole Shift book.’’ In that book he 
had naturally given ample space to the well-known predictions of Cayce’s source 
(w'hatcvcr it was) concerning the coming “earth changes,” of w'hich this is the 
most extensive: 

The earth wall be broken up in the western portion of Anrcrica. The greater 
portion of Japan must go into the sea. 'Ehe upper portion of Europe wall be 
changed as in the twinkling of an eye. I..and will appear off the east coast of 
America. There will l>e the upheavals in the Arctic and in the Antarctic that will 
make for the eruption of volcanoes in the Torrid areas, and there w ill be the 
shifting then of the poles—so that w'here there have been those of a frigid or 
semi-tropical will become the more tropical (sic), and moss and fern will grow'. 

.•\nd these will begin in those periods in ’58 to ’98, when these will be 
proclaimed as the periods w-hen His Light will be seen again in the clouds.” 

Caycc’s “life-readings,” which produced material on his querents’ past lives, 
also touched occasionally on pole shifts as having marked the end of prehistoric 
cpoclis.*’* A professional geologist who commented on them, anonymously, in 
the Cayce Foundation’s book ^rtb concluded wearily that “it is perhaps 

not too dangerous to at least speculate that the earth’s rotational axis followed 
closely the movements of the gcomagncric-dipolc axis.” Thirty years later, it 
is still not possible to say much more, except that the Cayce source’s record for 
dated predictions is not good: 1936 was supposed to see not only wars but 
“upheavals in the interior of the earth, and the shifting of same by the 
differentiation in the axis as respecting the positions from the Polaris center.” 
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On the other hand, it may just he the riming that is inaccurate—something to 
be expected, perhaps, when there is communication from the timeless—for 
numerous other people have been told in dream, trance, or the waking state that 
something of the kind is soon to occur. John White has collected a number of 
these, to which I add that of Viola Petitt Neal, an unusually well-educated 
medium whose “night classes” were taken down by Dr. Shafica Karagulla: 

Januar)' 18, 1962. 'Ehere are movements in the earth crust all over the world 
and, as in the time of ancient Atlantis there were many warnings—earthquakes, 
changes in climate and volcanic eruptions, so today, for the last few years, 
especially the last year, there have been many earthquakes in different parts of 
tlic world which indicate the shift of continents and of the earth’s crust. 

Thespin of the earth wll change. Not in time of rotation, although there will 
be a disturbance in the time of rotation for a while. The axis of rotation will 
change. Tlic North axis will move toward Siberia, the South axis into the South 
Pacific. This will cause considerable disturbance in the w'hole atmosphere 
which will produce stonns and winds of great velocity and climate changes. 

The Southern part of the United Statc.s will move closer to the equator, and 
the equator will move closer to the Southern part. The whole Pacific Coast will 
be changed right down through South /Vmerica because of s-arious sinking and 
rising of land. Much of California, quite a bit of it, can come down and there 
could be an island of California. A pan of California will become a large island. 

'Fhere will also be changes in the Adantic including the St. Uawrence area 
and Maine. New York and Manhattan will be broken up. 'l*hc rainfall w ill be 
different in various parts of the world. Many places that arc deserts will become 
very fertile with plenty of rainfall. For example, the Sahara Desert in North 
Africa will become a ver)' populous area and, with lotsof rainfall and vegetation, 
will become more fertile. 

The climate of Arabia will be colder, more temperate, but it will also be a 
more fertile country'—Southern Arabia especially. There was a great map there 
or rather a globe of the world; from time to time places that have changed were 
indicated. 

This will not come all at once. 'Fhcrc is a gradual move up in the shifts here 
and there. There will come a rime when there will be tremendous shifts at once 
and suddenly. This is not too far off, but it was not indicated how soon it would 
be. We seem to be already in this process of change.'^ 

Two other books deserve nienrion along with John White’s for their attempts 
to combine scientific with psychic data, Jeffrey Goodman’s IVe art the Earth- 
qmkt Generation (1978) takes Caycc’s predictions as its starting-point; its 
warnings of earthquakes in California and clscw’hcrc arc obtiously wnrth taking 
seriously. Goodman wTites an e.xccllent chapter on “Shifting of the Poles” 
which considers the possibility of this as cither the cause or the result of major 
earthquakes. Richard W. Noone’s S/S/2000; Ice: the Ultimate Disaster iy, nxxc\\ in 
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1982) favors the imbalance of the Antarctic icecap as a probable trigger for a pole 
shift, Noone’s rather journalistic liook takes a wandering course through the 
familiar halls of ancient catacU'sms, secret societies, unexplained high technol- 
og)^ and pyrnmidologists, from whom he gets his date of 5 May 2000 for the 
“ultimate disaster” that is supposed to end our cycle. More confirmation is 
available for the list of c\idences he draws up for “some extraordinary activity”— 
possibly a pole shift—ha\ing taken place on eartli betw’een 4,500 and 4,000 bce.*’ 
This would mark the beginning of the “Age of Taurus”; it is the epoch of the 
foundation of the Eg)T)rian calendar; of the beginningof the world in the Biblical 
chronology; and of datable records of historic civilizations. 

All of these writers—the Cayceans, John UOiite, Goodman, and Noone— 
share the opinion that earth changes and their attendant cataclysms arc not 
inevitably written in the heavens, and that the behavior of the human race has 
a lot to do with when and how they might take place. The more sophisticated 
astrologers teach, likewise, that while the horoscope can be used to predict 
events, the nature of these events and the level on which they happen—physical, 
psychic, etc.—are determined by the individual’s free will. By “right living”— 
which docs not require any attention to astrology—one can be sure that every 
happening will contribute to one’s overall development, ratlicr tJian just confinn 
the law’ of cause and cffca. 

The same is likely to be true on a collective scale: the “horoscope” of the earth, 
namely its cycles and ages, arc fixed, but the overall tone of human thought and 
feeling will determine the immediate destiny of our species on it. 

T*hat desdny, however, docs not necessarily include the condnuadon of life as 
we know' it. We scarcely need the illuminates telling us that we arc reaching the 
end of the Piscean Age, the end of the Kali Yuga, and the end of Adamic 
humanity, to be aw'arc that die present dmc is unique. VNTicthcr the “overall tone 
of human thought and feeling" is better or worse than in past ages, I w'ould not 
like to say; but the overall tone of global life has never been w'orsc. It is hard to 
imagine a more pocdcally just way for much-abused Earth to reassert its rights 
over us than to execute a sudden, or even a gradual return to its Golden Age 
posidon. That would certainly put us in our place! But such an event is past 
plaiming for. In one sense, it is much too large to woitj' about; yet in another 
sense, even that would be but a twist on the spiral path that leads every creature 
eventually to Arcadia. 
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